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HIS DOUBLE. 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART I. 


I, 


«“ OU have saved your beautiful oaks during all 
these trying times, Meyer Jochmaring.” 

The words were addressed by a slight, delicately- 
formed, simply-attired. young lady, whose features 
were strikingly beautiful, to a sturdy old peasant, 
clad in a gray-ticking blouse and dark cotton-velvet 
knee-breeches, who sat beside her on a bench under 
the trees to which she referred. 

These oaks possessed rare artistic beauty ; they 
stood behind a long, straw-thatched house, very pict- 
uresquely situated on a sort of wide peninsula, formed 
by a narrow river, that nearly encircled the farm 
buildings, and flowed close by the rear of the dwell- 
ing-house. 

“ My father,” continued the lady, “ would give 
much if he had such a group of trees in his park.” 

The peasant looked at the thick foliage with a 
well-satisfied air, and then said, smiling : 

“Yes, they’re beautiful trees. And the trees your 
father has in his park are fine ones, too. I’ve been 
told that there are forty or fifty thousand acres of 
woodland belonging to the principality, but oaks 
such as these are no longer to be found there. They 
were there once; but since—” 

“Since,” said the young girl, sighing, ‘the 
storms of time have swept them away.” 

The peasant nodded. 

“But the storms of time don’t touch these,” he 
continued. ‘‘ Only when a Meyer dies one of them 
is felled, that he may be borne to the grave in his 
own wood. When an axe rings against oak-wood 
on the farm, it’s a sign that a Meyer is dead.” 

“T know it,” said the lady. “ You hold the old 
customs in honor. And it’s also an old custom, I 
think, for a Meyer Jochmaring to stand by his prince, 
and the prince by the peasant ; you wouldn’t have 
escaped the French, when your son hid himself from 
the conscription, if the prince had not gone in 
person to entreat General Dusaillant to release 
you.” ° 

“Yes,” said the peasant, “ the prince went him- 
self and made everything right. But I paid his trav- 
eling-expenses,” he added. 

An expression of indignation flitted across the 


lady's face ; she detected ingratitude, perhaps even | 


a touch of sarcasm, in the answer. 

“He probably did not request it,” she replied, 
“for the old custom is for one to stand by the other 
without counting the cost.” 
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“Yet you are beginning to count it,” said the 
peasant, with a crafty smile. 

“TI didn’t intend to do so, but only to remind 
you of it, because I like to remember it, and such 
an old alliance between men is no trifling thing. 
A thousand years have passed since Wittekind’s 
grandson took possession of the land where we live 
now, and have since held as our inheritance, and it 
is equally long since the grandson of the man who 
followed Wittekind to battle settled on this farm, 
and both races have been faithful friends to each 
other until now.” 

“That’s true, princess—that’s true,” said the 
peasant, nodding ; but the next instant added, frown- 
ing: “But you people up at the castle always re- 
member it most clearly when Meyer Jochmaring is 
to open his purse-strings.” 

“You are ill-natured,” replied the young girl, 
turning pale and biting her lips; “do you think it 
was an easy matter for me to come to you? You 
should not make my task more unpleasant than 
necessary.” 

A pause ensued. The peasant cleared his throat, 
saying : 

“I suppose it’s for your brother, Prince Adolf.” 

“*For him, as I told-you, since the French, in 
spite of the freedom from military service to which 
he is entitled as the son of a German prince, have 
compelled him to enter their Garde d’Honneur, as 
they call it, composed of the sons of the most aristo- 
cratic people in the land, that, as they say, their em- 
peror may have a guard of honor, but really to hold * 
them as hostages for the peace of the country.” 

“Yes, I know,” replied the peasant ; “ they force 
them to enter it, then order them to France, and 
there—” 

“ They are obliged to live at their own expense.” 

“Tt costs money, a pile of money,” said Meyer, 
“‘ yet God knows I'd give it joyfully for my boy if I 
knew he was safe in France in the Garde d’Honneur. 
They take our sons without so much ceremony, and 
send them to Spain, or drag them to Russia, to die 
or endure suffering which might move a stone to 
pity.” 

“It is true,” replied the princess, ‘‘ the poor 
man’s fate is terrible; but you can rejoice, Meyer, 
that your son wasn’t sent to Russia, only to Spain.” 

“Only to Spain!” echoed Meyer, with bitter 
emphasis. ‘“ Why, yes, most of the young men from 
this neighborhood were sert to Spain. But how 
many will return?” 
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“Your boy will return, Meyer—trust in God,” 
said the princess, tenderly. ‘‘You have news from 
him, I think.” 

“ Yes,” replied the peasant, “news through a 
man who has returned from the war.” 

“And then,” continued the young lady, “the 
newspapers report that the emperor is going to recall 
the troops from Spain to use them here in Ger- 
many.” 

“ That they may fight against their own country- 
men.” 

“ That you must leave in God’s hands,” replied 
the princess ; “ nobody knows how the war will end, 
and whether the allies may not soon succeed in mak- 
ing us free again.” 

“ Well, I'll go and fetch you the money,” said 
Meyer, rising. ‘“ Three hundred thalers. They're 
all the hard times have left me, but you shall have 
them, princess, because you ought not to apply to 
Meyer Jochmaring in vain.” 

‘*I thank you, Meyer,” replied the princess ; 
“you shall have a receipt to-morrow.” 

“ That isn’t necessary between the prince and 
Meyer Jochmaring,” replied the peasant, entering 
the house. 

He soon returned with a canvas purse in his 
hand. An elderly person came with him, and re- 
mained standing a short distance from the princess 
as the peasant handed her his little treasure. She 
took it, and held out her hand to Meyer. 

“I thank you from my heart, Meyer Jochmaring.” 

“ No thanks are needed, your highness. Give it 
to your maid to carry ; it is heavy.” 

The maid took the purse, threw it over her arm 
that she might hold it more easily, and princess and 
servant went on their way. 

It was natural that the young girl, who had been 
forced to go on so humiliating an errand for one in 
her position in life, should be in no communicative 
mood on her way home. A cloud shadowed the 
beautiful brow, a bitter expression lingered around 
the small mouth with its delicate, rosy lips. The 
misery of her native land and the oft-recurring pe- 
cuniary embarrassments could not fail to weigh heav- 
ily on her young heart. 

After leaving the court-yard, which was surrounded 
by a coarse wire fence, she followed, accompanied by 
her maid, a path that soon brought them into the 
cool shade of a wood, where the sunbeams flickering 
through the leaves flecked the soft turf with change- 
ful lights. 

It was strangely still in the forest, for the sea- 
son of the year when the loud twittering of birds 


, 


filled the air was over, and the yellow leaves and | 


shells of beechnuts, whose kernels had been eaten 
by the squirrels, now lying scattered on the ground, 
showed that autumn was at hand. But the princess 


saw little of the scenery that surrounded her; she | 


hurried on with elastic steps, sometimes exchanging 
a word with her companion, who, with the end of her 
shawl drawn over the purse, followed her along the 
path. 








claiming, in a startled tone, ‘‘ Marianne, do you 
know this man?” 

She was looking at a masculine figure leaning 
against a stile. 

“ How should I? 
equally-startled maid. 

“Dear me! what shall we do? We are entirely 
alone and unprotected—” 

“‘ How can he know anything about the money?” 
said Marianne, drawing the end of the shawl farther 
over the purse. 

“To be sure—and yet I’m trembling in every 
limb. But it’s all nonsense. What can happen to 
us in broad daylight ?” 

The young lady, summoning all her courage, 
walked on ; Marianne followed a little closer. The 
stranger stood gazing at them intently with his keen 
eyes, as if awaiting their approach. He had a tall, 
powerful figure, bronzed features, and a mustache, in 
those days never worn by civilians. His dress was 
that of a man of rank, showing a certain fastidious- 
ness in arrangement, which went far to dispel the 
princess’s alarm at the sudden meeting. They ad- 
vanced till they were close to the stile, when the 
stranger, approaching a few paces, asked in a some- 
what brusque tone : 

“Is this path or that the way to Stockheim?” 

The princess felt her courage subjected to a 
severe trial. The way to Stockheim was the one 
along which she was herself proceeding. If she 
told the stranger so, she would have this unknown 
man for a companion, and in that case it would be 
difficult to conceal from him the purse Marianne 
was carrying. But, great as was the temptation to 
a subterfuge, the princess was too honorable to utter 
a falsehood. 

“ The way to Stockheim is the one by which we 
are going,” she answered, with a stifled sigh. 

Fortunately, a glance at the stranger’s features 
partially soothed her fears, and led her to hope that, 
although he appeared before them in the depths of 
the forest, he might not have any nefarious designs 
upon her valuable package. He was about thirty 
years of age—at least he was so bronzed by wind 
and weather that he would have been taken for that ; 
his features were manly and noble, the countenance 
a fine oval, and a bold, keen intellect looked forth 
from the blue eyes, which gleamed under half-closed 
lids. There was a reserved, independent expression 
about the face, which could not fail to interest. 

“ Then, as our way is the same, you must permit 
me to accompany you,” he answered. 


He’s a stranger,” replied the 





Suddenly, at a turn in the way, she paused, ex- | 





As she made no reply, he added, while walking 
| on beside her: “ These forests are beautiful. Who 
| belongs to them ?” 
She looked up at him. “I don’t understand 
you.” 
“T mean, who is the unlucky fortunate man 
| whom these broad woods hold fast as owner, and 
force to torment himself with the care of protecting 
them against timber-thieves and poachers ?” 
“Oh! that’s what you mean,” replied the prin- 
cess, smiling. 
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“Yes, that’s what I mean. 
things, far more than things to man. Don’t you 
think it ridiculous to see a weak human being stride 
through forests or over fields, and fancy everything 
belongs tohim? It’s just as if the caterpillar, creep- 
ing over an oak-leaf, should say, ‘ This tree is mine.’ 
The Arabs have a proverb, ‘When the cock crows, 
he believes the sun rises on his account.’ Forests, 
fields, and meadows, will be here at the end of a 
thousand years, when the man who was bound to 
them for his support, like the caterpillar to its oak- 
leaf, has long since gone where leaf and caterpillarare.” 

“ What of that?” replied the princess; ‘‘a man 
remains master of his property though he must die ; 
after him comes his son, his family—” 

“To lie under the same spell. The forests be- 
long—you gave me no information about it—to 
Prince von Idar. Can you deny that he is a poor 
man, bound to his uncomfortable old ancestral castle 
with its horribly cold, draughty corridors, and spa- 
cious, ill-lighted rooms, surrounded by poisonous 
ditches of stagnant water as moats, bound by a 
thousand ties, which, with much vexation and little 
pleasure, chain him to this property to which he be- 
longs, and which will not release him? Transport 
yourself into the soul of such an envied land-owner. 
Imagine him on dark, rainy days, standing in one of 
the deep window-niches formed by the thick walls, 
gazing at the leaden sky, and hearing the melan- 
choly voices of the wind wail around his towers. 
Do you suppose such a man has no soul? Do you 


suppose he has no longing for bright, beautiful, sun- 


ny landscapes? But his castle, his forests, his mead- 
ows, his peat-moors, his sheep-folds, his smoky farm- 
houses, hold and will not release him. And beside 
him, in the other window-niches, sit three or four 
unmarried daughters, their faces pale and haggard 
with ennui, blue circles under their weary eyes, and 
idle hands resting on their laps. They, too, gaze at 
the leaden sky, whose clouds veil the horizon, as 
the hopelessness of their lives clothes the future in 
tints of gray; they, too, listen to the melancholy 
wailing of the wind. Do you think no longing for 
life and happiness throbs in the veins of these poor 
girls, no yearning for light and love, a free life 
among free human souls? Do you suppose these 
poor, imprisoned creatures would not also gladly 
look as bright and joyous as you do now, my dear 
young lady?” 

The princess had at first turned slightly pale, and 
felt strongly tempted to grow angry at the words of 
the strange philosopher by her side ; then he began 
to amuse her, and now, at this direct personal turn in 
his lecture, she burst into a merry laugh. 

“Well,” said he, ‘‘ you laugh at these poor creat- 
ures, sitting in their old castle because they belong 
to it, because their property keeps them imprisoned 
Within its walls. You ought to lead the life of such 
4 princess just one short year.” 

The princess again laughed merrily, and, with an 
extremely significant glance, turned to Marianne, 
putting her finger on her lips. The maid looked at 
her in surprise, and then returned the smile. 


Man belongs to | 





“Where have you studied the lives of such prin- 
cesses, if I may ask?” said the young lady. 

“T have been in many a hut and many a palace,’ 
replied the stranger, gravely. 

“* And,” rejoined the princess, ‘‘ did you never, 
while passing through one of these palaces, feel 
tempted to release some longing, yearning soul from 
her imprisonment ?” 

“No,” replied the stranger, smiling sorrowfully ; 
“ for I am not free myself.” 

“ Not free ! betrothed, perhaps?” 

‘* Betrothed! No; but my heart is bound. It 
lies under the spell of a single glance once bestowed 
on me, and now written in characters of fire on my 
soul—a glance which, if I were to live an eternity, 
would never fade from my memory.” 

“ Oh, that sounds romantic beyond all measure !” 
cried the princess; ‘‘a single glance which had 
power to bind you forever—what a magical look! 
And who was the enchantress who bestowed it ?” 

‘*The enchantress was a poor Spanish nun in a 
rough, brown-woolen cowl, and she gazed at me 
with a look full of mortal terror, beseeching aid, 
when one of my comrades thrust her back into her 
burning convent, from which she was trying to fly ; 
gazed at me when already seized by the flames, no 
longer to be saved, for a blazing heap of beams and 
rafters had fallen between me and her.” 

‘*Oh!” cried the princess, pausing in her walk ; 
“ are you telling me the truth?” 

“* Yes, the simple truth. Why should I tell false- 
hoods to one whom I don’t know, and may never see 
again?” 

“ And was the poor creature burned ?” 

“ With half a dozen of her companions. I could 
do nothing to save her. The only thing left was to 
take my pistol and send a bullet into the brain of the 
comrade who had acted so cruelly.” 

‘*O Heaven !” exclaimed the princess, fairly be- 
side herself. “ But,” she added, regaining her self- 
command, “I am very foolish to be so alarmed. If 
this were all true, you wouldn’t tell it to the first 
stranger you met in the forest.” 

Her companion walked beside her a few steps in 
silence. It seemed as if he were thinking of totally 
different things. Suddenly he said : 

“Can’t you imagine that, after living alone a 
long time, obliged to shut up everything within his 
own heart, a man may be carried away by the long- 
ing to talk, and even tell things better left unsaid, 
when he finds himself in the presence of a person 
who inspires a feeling of sympathy?” He fixed a 
peculiarly thoughtful, melancholy glance on the 
princess’s features. 

“If you don’t believe my story,” he continued, 
after a pause, “why, so much the better. Imagine 
I related something to entertain you on the way.—Is 
this Margaret’s Linden? I don’t want to go quite 
to Stockheim ; only to Margaret’s Linden.” 

“No,” replied the princess ; “it is some distance 
farther.—So you only wanted to entertain me? Do 
you imagine you selected any specially pleasant sub- 
ject?” 
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He looked at her inquiringly. ‘“‘ Have I made 
myself disagreeable ?” 

“* Must you not with such tales of horror?” 

“If I was forced to experience, surely you can 
hear them.” 

“ But when I grow pale, and, with features hag- 
gard with ennui, listen to the melancholy voices of 
the wind wailing around our ancient towers, sup- 
pose then that I am forced to hear in imagination, 
amid the moans of the storm, the heart-rending 
shriek of the nun hurled back into the flames, fancy 
her look of horror, her eyes dilated with agony—” 

“ Ah! you—in your ancient towers! Are you—” 

“ There is your Margaret’s Linden. What do you 
want there? Have you a ghostly appointment? A 
witch is said to have been burned in yonder glade.— 
Farewell.” 

‘** But,” he said, quickly, as she turned to go, 
“ pray tell me who you are.” 

**One of the unhappy enchanted princesses of 
whom you spoke with such touching and melan- 
choly sympathy. I am the Princess Elizabeth von 
Idar.” 

“ Impossible—you!” he exclaimed. ‘“ Well, it 
would be foolish for me to attempt to beg your par- 
don, your highness. What I have said harmonizes 
so ill with your radiant youth, the bright, fresh cour- 
age that sparkles in your eyes, that I need waste no 
words upon it. You are the Princess Elizabeth! I 
have heard of you. You are the jewel of your house, 
its good genius, the prince’s Egeria, the favorite of 
all, even Meyer Jochmaring ; ay, Meyer Jochmaring, 
whose cool, reflective mind considers the over-valua- 
tion of anything on earth the worst misfortune that 
can befall a man—this embodied realist of a peasant 
is enthusiastic about you, so enthusiastic that he 
inspired me with an actual longing to see you, if 
only at a distance. And now I find you here—here 
where one would expect to meet only fairy princesses 
—deep in the heart of the forest, and the time dur- 
ing which I was permitted to walk by your side has 
been spent—” 

The princess interrupted the compliment paid 
with such fluency and ease. 

“How do you know Meyer Jochmaring so well 
—who are you?” she said, in a tone whose stern- 
ness suggested that he was on the verge of giving 
offense. 

“WhoamI? Iamwholam. Those are Bib- 
lical words. Does that satisfy you? No? You 
want to know the name that fetters me, to which I 
belong, as Meyer Jochmaring belongs to his old oaks. 
Well, I'll give you my card, since by so doing I can 
give so much—” 

“So much! Is the name so famous or so aristo- 
cratic ?” she asked, sarcastically. 

“No, neither. But with this card I give you a 
great prooi of my implicit confidence.” He had 


drawn out his pocket-book, and now handed the 
princess the card taken from it. “I am glad to be 
able to do so,” he continued. “ No one must see the 
card—no one here must know my name. It would 
endanger my life.” 








“ Ah! how is that possible ?” 
“That I have told you this, your highness, will 
be sufficient, will it not ?” he answered, gravely. 

“Tt will,” she replied, hastily meeting the eyes 
fixed intently upon her. ‘‘I surely will not betray 
you, if it is so; and now adieu—farewell.” 

With a slight bend of the head, and a smile that 
showed that the whole interview, in spite of the last 
tragical assurance, had produced an amusing rather 
than a serious impression upon her mind, she took 
leave of him, and walked away. 

The stranger went slowly to the superb old lin- 
den-tree which had been pointed out to him as Mar- 
garet’s Linden, and sat down on the stone bench 
placed under the spreading branches. 

“ Thank Heaven,” said the maid, when they were 
out of hearing—“ thank Heaven that we have at last 
got rid of that mysterious man! I didn’t dare to 
move this heavy bag from the left arm to the right, 
and now my left arm feels perfectly numb.” 

“He was the strangest person I ever met,” re- 
plied the princess ; “ he seemed exactly as if that look 
from the poor Spanish nun had thrown him out of the 
usual grooves of life.” 

“ Oh, believe me, your highness,” rejoined Mari- 
anne, “ he surely invented the story to make himself 
more interesting. Nobody could be hurled into a 
burning building, because no other person could ap- 
proach near enough to do it without being scorched.” 

“Let us see his name,” observed the princess, 
drawing out the card he had given her, and reading 
the words ¥ Ulrich Gerhard von Uffeln.” “Oh!” 
she cried, pausing, “ Marianne, this is stranger still.” 

“ What is it, your highness—what is it ?” 

“Dear me, I mustn’t let any one see the card— 
must not tell you. But I can say one thing: this 
man is a double—a Doppelginger.” 

“A Doppelganger !” 

“ Yes, indeed, really and truly.” 

“T should much sooner believe he was a swin- 
dler,” replied Marianne, “ I’ll wager that he knew 
you perfectly well. That’s why he intentionally 
turned the conversation upon the castle, just to make 
himself more interesting.” 

Princess Elizabeth shook her head very emphati- 
cally. She really did not know what to think of the 
matter. The appearance of this man, who did not 
seem to her at all like a swindler, was an enigma to 
which she possessed no key. She walked on in si- 
lence. She could say no more about him—that she 
had promised. Therefore she at last sternly forbade 
Marianne, who was constantly returning to the sub- 
ject, to ask or talk any more about this mysterious 
being. 

Il, 

HALF an hour’s walk from the little city near 
which stood the castle of Prince von Idar was an an- 
cient edifice, a most picturesque structure. The en- 
trance was through an arched gateway ; on the right 
and left were low stables, from which rose small, 
thick towers. As all these portions of the main edi- 
fice united at the gate, they formed a sort of escutch- 
eon for the main building behind. And this es- 
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cutcheon was most artistically draped with ancient, 
luxuriant ivy, which drew the richest nourishment 
from the wide, muddy moat beneath. The main 
building, which was also covered with this ivy to 
the roof, was so oddly constructed as to really ap- 
pear to consist entirely of three slender square tow- 
ers, which, erected a short distance apart, were united 
by walls. Thus a most charming little nook was 
formed between two of the towers, protected on 
three sides by the walls and in front by the screen 
of ivy. The tables and chairs placed within showed 
that the owner’s family knew how to appreciate the 
spot. This picturesque dwelling was called Castle 
Wilstorp. The family in possession were bound to 
it by entails and other feudal ties, which, as the singu- 
lar stranger of the forest had expressed it, would not 
release them. This fact had of late weighed heavily 
on them. They had come from a neighboring city, 
where Herr von Mansdorf had had charge of an ec- 
clesiastical institution—the good-natured, comfort- 
able-looking gentleman, who had not a drop of bad 
blood in his body until he gathered it from the poi- 
sonous compounds which the wine-dealer put in the 
numerous bottles he emptied during the day for pas- 
time. They had come into possession of the ro- 
mantic castle as heirs of a distant relative, an old 
bachelor, but the castle had become something like 
the lion’s den, from which no footsteps returned. 
It was an oppressive situation, from which Frau 
von Mansdorf, a tall, thin, crabbed lady, with 
an imperious, eagle nose, suffered most mentally, 
because she saw that in this solitude and idleness 
her husband would gradually and hopelessly fall a 
victim to drink ; and her daughter Adelheid physi- 
cally, because she lost her blooming health. She suf- 
fered from an affection of the chest, which the doc- 
tor said could be cured only by a residence in the 
south. But in the present state of affairs a residence 
in the south, or any change of place for a length of 
time, was not to be thought of. 

This family were not sole owners of Wilstorp ; 
there was another relative equally near to the former 
possessor, who had bequeathed it to him “ jointly” 
with the Mansdorfs. The latter, therefore, had no 
right to dispose of anything without communicating 
with the co-heir and obtaining his consent, so it was 
impossible to raise money for a long journey or even 
to live in a larger city. To do this required the aid 
of the other heir, and he had disappeared. No ex- 
pedients, no inquiries, no appeals in the newspapers, 
led to his discovery. Perhaps he had died and been 
buried long ago. But, if this were the case, he 
stretched in a most diabolical fashion a ghostly hand 
from his unknown grave, arresting every step Herr 
von Mansdorf might otherwise take. 

How they had tormented themselves in searching 
for this man, who bore the name of Ulrich Gerhard 
von Uffeln! How many evenings Herr von Mans- 
dorf had talked with a notary from Idar about the 
best means of procuring a certificate of the death of 
the said Ulrich Gerhard von Uffeln, who undoubtedly 
—they knew he had entered the army—was moulder- 
ing somewhere in foreign soil! How often they had 





discussed the question, whether some legal authority 
might not be procured to enable them to act freely, 
by giving security that they would grant the missing 
man ample compensation if he ever emerged from 
the mists that shrouded his existence! But this plan 
was also impracticable. They had not the means to 
offer such security. 

Such was the condition of affairs at Wilstorp, and 
to the weight with which the name of Ulrich Ger- 
hard von Uffeln oppressed the heart of each indi- 
vidual was added the universal anxiety about the ap- 
proaching decisive event on the great stage of the 
war, for it was late in the summer of 1813; and, 
though people scarcely ventured to give themselves 
up without reserve to the hope that the allied powers 
would succeed in breaking the iron rule of the sol- 
dier-emperor, and at least wresting Germany from 
his grasp, news of the battle of Katzbach had shown 
the possibility of victory. A shade of excitement 
had at last appeared in the country, usually so apa- 
thetic and submissive to its political fate—nay, there 
were even rumors of preparations being made in se- 
cret to give substantial aid to the allies when their 
armies arrived, and vague reports were current of 
conspirators busily employed in conveying arms to 
certain appointed places. 

One evening Herr von Mansdorf was sitting in 
the pretty nook under the ivy roof, with his broad 
back almost filling the entire space between the two 
projecting towers ; around him were all his family. 
On the bench at the right sat the stern mistress of 
the house and the daughter ; on the left, opposite to 
them, Herr Pliimer, the notary, and beside him Herr 
Runkelstein, the prince’s head-forester, who had his 
official residence in an old hunting-box half an hour’s 
ride from Wilstorp. The wife was darning a woolen 
sock ; the young lady bent her delicate oval face over 
a newspaper, from which she was reading tidings of 
French victories ; and the gentlemen were smoking 
clay-pipes. 

“What are we to think?” said the master of the 
house, after a long pause, in which each of the party 
seemed to have been pondering in his heart the ac- 
counts just read from the newspaper—“ what are we 
to think? They always write of their victories, and 
yet the steward told me that one battalion of Prussians 
after another would march through Idar before the 
year was out.” 

“T should be very glad,” replied the notary, a 
little yellow man with a skeptical smile—“ I should 
be very glad, though the steward’s predictions are 
not always to be trusted.” 

‘*Not to be trusted?” said the mistress of the 
house. “ Pray don’t say that. The steward has 
foretold wonderful things, and they've all come true 
to a hair.” 

“Don’t be vexed, madame ; but really many of 
them haven’t happened—” 

‘“*Many? I didn’t know that,” she replied. 
“ And what does it matter? If he foresees anything, 
and it doesn’t happen, I don’t think he is to blame. 
We are all in God’s hand; and if he foresees a fu- 
neral or a fire, and they don’t in reality happen, it. 
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doesn’t prove that other things he foresees won't 
come to pass, and most of them do, as you know.” 

“Of course, of course,” said the notary, some- 
what sarcastically, puffing out a cloud of smoke, 
“‘ though this view of the case might lead me to be- 
lieve that foreseeing events was easier than is gen- 
erally supposed.” 

“ Ah, Herr Pliimer, you are not a good Chris- 
tian,” replied the rigid hostess. 

“I wish,” exclaimed Herr von Mansdorf, strik- 
ing his powerful hand heavily on the table, “the 
steward would foresee this confounded Ulrich Ger- 
hard von Uffeln enter these old towers.” 

“Isn’t that a proof of the matter?” replied his 
wife. ‘“ He doesn’t see him, and therefore he won't 
come.” 

“ What do you think, Fraulein?” asked the for- 
ester, turning to the young lady. 

“1?” she answered, looking up at him witha 
sly smile. “I don’t know what mysterious and hor- 
rible things the steward foresees, but I know I see 
something uncanny and frightful, when he suddenly 
stands before me with his long, thin figure, high 
forehead, and glittering eyes ; he makes one think of 
church-windows when the moon is shining on them.” 

The forester smiled ; then, clearing his throat, 
observed, thoughtfully : 

“ Wouldn’t it be a good idea to put this seer to the 
test?” 

“To the test? How could you do that?” said 
Frau von Mansdorf. 

“ A strange thing happened to me a short time 
ago,” replied the forester. ‘Something I can’t un- 
derstand. And it was something alarming, too. I 
told Faustelmann he must go with me, that we might 
both see it together, and then he should explain. 
But I can’t get him to doso; he acts as if he thought 
I was trying to take advantage of him—” 

“ Tell your story!” exclaimed Herr von Mans- 
dorf, impatiently. 

“ A few evenings ago,” said the forester, “about 
an hour before midnight, I was returning from Idar, 
when, on passing the old ruined castle which stands 
in the swampy lowlands not far from the road, I 
saw a faint ray of light reflected from the surface of 
the water in the moat before the building ; I stood 
still, saying to myself, ‘Where can the light come 
from?’ It wasn’t from the moon—it had not risen; 
nor from the windows, for they are always closed 
with heavy wooden shutters. Whence could the ray 
of light come? The matter seemed strange, and, to 
get to the bottom of it, I turned to the right and 
walked straight toward the old barrack, and, as I ap- 
proached nearer the moat, saw that the light reflect- 
ed from the water, now gently ruffled by the night- 
breeze, must come from two of the windows in the 
lower story, whose shutters were open—a chink 
through which the ray fell obliquely down. ‘So,’ 

said I to myself, ‘ there must be some people in the 
eld building, but how did they get there, since it is 
closed and locked, and what are they doing? I'd 
like to know that,’ I thought as I trudged over the 
rubbish, and through the wild reeds and nettles 





which grow on the old dam, toward the building ; 
when I reached the window, I wasn’t tall enough to 
peep in, so I looked about for a stone or something 
of the sort, and found a block of wood, which I put 
near the wall—” 

“To climb up,” interrupted the notary, impa- 
tiently, ‘‘ and see that the light was nothing but the 
phosphorescent glow from the rotten old wood of 
the window-sill—” 

“Let him go on, and don’t interrupt!” said the 
stern voice of the mistress of the house. 

Herr Pliimer smilingly knocked the ashes out of 
his pipe, while the forester, casting an indignant 
glance at him, continued : 

“TI did climb up—but what I saw was certainly 
no phosphorescent glow from rotting wood, that I 
can assure you.” 

“Well, what did you see, then? Out with it, 
man!” said Herr von Mansdorf. 

But Herr Runkelstein was in no hurry to reach 
his principal effect, or play out too quickly the card 
with which he expected to trump the notary’s skep- 
ticism. 

“What did I see ?” he said, and then cleared his 
throat, looked around the circle, and at last fixed his 
eyes upon the mistress of the house, who had let her 
stocking fall and was leaning eagerly forward, and 
added, in a low, hollow tone, “‘ coffins.” 

“ Coffins !” added the ladies, in horror. 

“ Even so,” replied Herr Runkelstein. 

“ Two, side by side?” asked madame. 

“Two? No; half a dozen!” 

The notary smilingly shook his head, while the 
features of the rest of the party expressed a shade 
of distrust, for his statement that he had seen half a 
dozen coffins at once was something so incredible 
that it materially weakened the effect of his tale, 
which, without the least intention of doing so, the 
forester still further injured by adding : 

“There might have been eight or ten, for the 
last were almost lost in the darkness of the great, 
dreary room, which was only lighted in the centre 
by a lamp standing on atable. They were not large, 
as if intended for grown people, but like those used 
for children. The room was in great disorder. I 
saw large pieces of the plastering, which had fallen 
from the walls and ceiling, lying on the floor—and 
also—” 

The forester passed his hand across his face and 
closed his eyes ; then, when he opened them, shook his 
head with its shock of gray hair, as if to dispel the 
vision, and said : “ It was horrible! Out of the floor 
at the back of the room, illumined by the lamp, ap- 
peared a head—a man’s head—with very large eyes 
and a mustache ; the eyes stared fixedly at me, as 
if they could look through walls and window-shut- 
ters, and, when I met them gazing searchingly at me 
through the narrow chink under the shutters, I dared 
not look longer, but jumped down from the block 
of wood and turned toward home.” 

“You saw a head, Runkelstein?” exclaimed 
Herr von Mansdorf; “but when we see a head we 








also see a body.” 
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“There was no body attached to this head,” re- 
plied the forester, with the utmost positiveness. 

“No body attached to the head!” echoed Frau 
von Mansdorf; “what was it, then? It was no 
bleeding, severed head ?” 

‘No, it wasn’t that, madame,” replied Runkel- 
stein ; “it stood naturally on the floor, as if it had 
grown out of it.” 

“‘ Like a mushroom,” muttered the notary in an 
undertone. 

A long pause ensued. All gave themselves up 
so completely to the impression produced by these 
facts, that when Herr von Mansdorf struck the table 
with his clinched hand everybody started in terror. 

“ Now, let any one tell me this isn’t the strangest 
thing that ever happened !” he exclaimed. 

“Yes,” observed the forester, “and that’s why I 
wished I had had the steward with me, and he had 
seen the coffins and the head. But he won’t even 
listen to my story; he pretends he doesn’t believe 
me. 

“Yes, you see you ought not to have meddled 
with his trade,” remarked the notary. “Even the 
ghost-seer is human, and doesn’t like to be rivaled 
by people who, returning very late at night from 
jolly companions in Idar, wander out of the path to 
an old ruined building.” 

The skeptical notary’s comment met with no 
applause. Nota syllable was uttered. There was 


a general silence, for each was occupied with his 
own thoughts and asking himself what these little 


coffins and the strange head, to which no body was 
attached, could mean—what tragical event might 
occur in reality, since the forester had evidently 
only seen it as a vision. The spectacle in the empty 
old house, they thought, could have been nothing 
but a “ warning.” 

“But there he comes,” exclaimed Herr von Mans- 
dorf ; “‘ there comes the steward—why does he take 
such long, solemn strides? I see by his walk that 
he has something in his head.” 

In fact, the steward was taking very long, heavy 
steps ; there was an air of resolution and defiance 
in the whole aspect of the tall, somewhat stooping 
figure of the sturdy man, as he advanced with his 
eyes fixed on vacancy. He entered the gate and 
came directly toward the group. 

“Have you any business with me, Faustelmann?” 
cried Herr von Mansdorf. 

“Yes, Herr von Mansdorf, business, and of a very 
important nature.” 

Herr Faustelmann approached the table, as he 
said this in an extremely melancholy, hollow tone of 
his always half-subdued voice. 

“Well, what is it?” said Herr von Mansdorf; 
“what has happened ?” 

Faustelmann looked at him in silence, and then 
fixed his eyes on the mistress of the house—it seemed 
as if he were asking himself whether he ought to 
speak in her presence, and whether she was strong 
enough to endure the blow he must deal ; then, once 
more fixing his eyes on vacancy, he said, in a low, 
hollow voice, with a very marked tone of melancholy : 





‘‘Herr Ulrich Gerhard von Uffeln is here—he 
has arrived.” 

“Merciful Heaven!” cried Frau von Mansdorf, 
starting from her seat. 

“ Uffeln—here ?” said the master of the house— 
“* alive—here, in bodily form? And you say it as if 
you were inviting people to a funeral.” 

“Oh, what happiness !” faltered Adelheid, almost 
breathless with excitement. 

“ He is here,” replied Faustelmann, nodding, in 
the same tone, and apparently no whit disturbed by 
the effect produced by his communication. 

“But where is he? Why don’t you bring him 
here ?” exclaimed Herr von Mansdorf, in a voice 
trembling with emotion. 

“ He’s in my house,” replied Faustelmann. “He 
arrived fifteen minutes ago. After looking at the 
papers he placed before me, I invited him to come 
to you with me, but he refused.” 

“Refused? And why?” cried the mistress of 
the house, whose pallor was transformed into a flush 
of joy. 

“Because he seems to be a very modest, almost 
shy gentleman,” replied Faystelmann. “ He was firm- 
ly convinced that his arrival would greatly startle 
you.” 

“ Startle us?” exclaimed Herr von Mansdorf. 
‘* Really, Faustelmann, you must have infected him 
with your fear of ghosts.” 

“Startle!” continued the steward, without con- 
descending to take any notice of his master’s per- 
sonal remark—“ startle, because he appears here to 
deprive you of half the property you have enjoyed 
alone for several years.” 

“ Oh, pshaw !—didn’t you tell him, Faustelmann,” 
cried Herr von Mansdorf, “that the property was 
little else than a locked strong-box, to which I had 
no key, and he is the very key we have been search- 
ing for all these years?” 

“Of course I told him, and it somewhat relieved 
his mind. But he earnestly entreated me to an- 
nounce his arrival before he appeared in person; so 
I’ve done so.” 

“And my name isn’t Mansdorf, if you ever. an- 
nounced anything better or pleasanter in all your 
life, Faustelmann !” said his master; “and now go 
Make haste, and bring us this diffident cousin.” 

“T’ll fetch Herr Ulrich Gerhard von Uffeln,” re- 
plied the steward, as he turned and went back along 
the path by which he had come. 

The little company looked after him in breathless 
expectation. Frau von Mansdorf clasped her hands, 
and exclaimed : 

“God bless the day which at last brings this 
man!” 

But the notary whispered : 

“I hope this cousin isn’t one of the visions of 
the ghost-seer.” 

III. 

BuT the skeptical notary was speedily satisfied. 
Faustelmann brought back the cousin in bodily form, 
and there was nothing about him that resembled an 
apparition—a man, perhaps thirty years of age, or 
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possibly a little less, with fair hair, a tolerably ex- 


pressionless face, and somewhat unsteady, timid | 


glances. He was a soldier, he said, a discharged 
French officer ; but no bold, soldierly spirit looked 
forth from those eyes. 


he had been wounded in the hand while serving | 


with the army in Spain. The regimental surgeon 
had treated it unskillfully, so his right hand became 


paralyzed ; he could move the wrist, but not the fin- | 


gers ; when he wanted to take anything he was 
obliged to lift it with the left hand and close the fin- 
gers over it, then they held as firmly as ever, but they 


He was discharged because | 


he desired to undertake was now removed, but the 
man who had at last presented himself as co-heir 
appeared to be a person with whom business arrange- 
ments could be settled in the easiest and most ami- 
cable manner. Whatever traits of character might 
appear on a longer acquaintance, he was certainly 
neither arrogant, obstinate, nor argumentative. He 
preferred to listen rather than talk ; did not show 
the slightest indiscreet curiosity about the property, 
| which was of so much importance to him ; paid Frau 
von Mansdorf and Adelheid the utmost attention— 
and thus made a most satisfactory impression upon 


would not obey his will. He had entered the French | all the members of the circle in which he had so 
service when very young; his parents, who lived | suddenly appeared. It was long since so cheerful 
at Freiburg in Breisgau, where his father occupied | an evening had been spent in the little nook be- 
the position of syndic, had died during the campaign | tween the towers at Castle Wilstorp. Faustelmann 


of 1809, and he had then been sent with one of the 
Rhenish regiments to Spain, where he underwent 
incredible hardships, sufferings, and deprivations ; he 
appeared to prefer to speak of these toils and hard- 
ships rather than of the battles in which he had 
been engaged, and the victorious deeds of his corps 
—a circumstance that plainly showed the peaceful 
bent of his mind. When a lad, he had often heard 
from his father, who was a native of this region, that 
there was an estate which would some day descend 
—or at least a portion of it—to him. But while in the 
army he had troubled himself very little about the 
matter, and not until he was dismissed on account of 
his wound did he think of looking up the affair, and 
at once applied to an old friend of his father in 
Freiburg, who informed him that the estate in ques- 
tion had been bequeathed long ago, and the papers 
were full of advertisements for the heir. 

“Yes,” said the notary, interrupting the young 
man’s slowly and cautiously uttered story, ‘‘ the co- 
heir, Herr von Mansdorf, took possession of Wils- 
torp ; you, as the other heir, share with him, so you 
are sole owners, and, by mutual consent, unrestricted 
by the old laws of entail, can do and leave undone 
whatever you please. If, for instance, it should an- 
noy you that neither can take any step without the 
other’s consent, there is nothing to prevent you from 
dividing the property, one claiming this half, the other 
that, or one leasing or selling his portion to the other, 
as you may choose.” 

The new-comer fixed his eyes on the notary with 
so questioning a look that Herr von Mansdorf took 
it as a request for a formal introduction. 

“ Herr Pliimer, my—our notary,” he said. 

Ulrich Gerhard von Uffeln bowed with dignified 
courtesy. 

Frau von Mansdorf now sent her daughter to 
provide some refreshments for the stranger, and, in 
her joyful excitement, followed herself to assist. As 
for Herr von Mansdorf, he never wearied of inviting 
the guest to drink, and touching glasses to the health 
of the new-comer, whom, under the influence of in- 
creasing conviviality, he soon treated in a most fa- 
miliar manner. 


Herr von Mansdorf’s excited mood was very par- | 


donable. He not only had reason to congratulate 
himself that the spell which had rested on everything 


| alone took no part in the gayety. He had quietly 
| retired at an early hour and gone “to see ghosts,” 
as Herr von Mansdorf, in his excited mood, ex- 
| pressed it. 
The following day only increased the pleasant 
| impression Herr von Uffeln had made upon all the 
family. A few business matters were first settled, 
during which the notary and steward had been pres- 
| ent, and Ulrich had acceded to everything proposed, 
| especially when advised by Faustelmann, at whose 
| grave countenance the young man often glanced, 
| and who seemed to inspire him with a certain dread. 
Then, after dinner, a long walk had been taken 
through the fields and forests, to show the new heir 
| the extent of the property. Ulrich von Uffeln had 
looked at these things with ever-increasing interest, 
and made inquiries about the method of cultivation 
and the income obtained from various portions of the 
estate. Herr von Mansdorf had given the most 
elaborate details with the pleasure felt by a man 
to whom this 7é/e rarely falls. 

While the two distant cousins were entertaining 
each other in this way, Adelheid, who followed them 
| with her mother, thought with deep emotion how 

grateful they all ought to be to this Ulrich von 
Uffeln, who was so good-natured a man that he did 
not seem to have the least intention of opposing any 
of the plans built upon his arrival; that they would 
now be at liberty for the winter, and could go out 
into the world, to the beautiful south, where her 
physician wanted to send her—the kind physician 
who was so truly solicitous about her health. Adel- 
heid thought of the joyful surprise that would illu- 
minate this doctor’s face when he came to see her 
| that evening, and she had told him her cousin was 
| here at last. She resolved to walk a short distance 
| down the road toward Idar, where he lived, about 
the time she expected him, in order to be able to 
give him the joyful news a little earlier. 
On the way home, Ulrich von Uffeln and Adel- 
| heid walked side by side. 

‘How very different,” said Adelheid, ‘‘ you 
| probably imagined all this to be, Herr von Uffeln !— 
| far more beautiful and extensive, no doubt.” 

Ulrich shook his head. 
“More beautiful? Ah! no. Different? Why, 
| yes! But, to tell you the truth, I formed no idea of 
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it at all. A castle, a large landed property, people 
to give me a cordial welcome—I did not venture to 
imagine these things. My former life was such that 
I could not believe they would fall to my lot. I have 
always been poor and dependent upon my own ex- 
. ertions ; I was a soldier, and had no talent, no lik- 
ing for my profession ; I always felt uncomfortable 
in the uniform in which I was obliged to march and 
countermarch, and always go to places .to which 
nothing attracted me. I was forced, while in this 
uniform, to consider myself the mortal enemy of 
men to aid in whose destruction I had come hun- 
dreds of miles, though these men had never done 
anything to injure me. And when one has such 
thoughts and feelings, Fraulein, he has no friends 
among the soldiers with whom he must live, and is 
very, very much alone, without home, friends, or ob- 
ject in life.” 

Adelheid nodded, touched and roused to sympa- 
thy by the thought of the joyless, desolate life this 
distant cousin had experienced. 

“True,” she said, “ yet this state of affairs has 
one good side ; you have not come to us with any 
exaggerated expectations, and therefore our simple 
circumstances cause you no disappointment.” 

“Oh, no, certainly not,” he answered, smiling. 
“I am surprised, confused, and utterly humiliated, 
at the thought of being looked upon in this charm- 
ing little world as a person who has a right to direct ; 
that I ‘have the same title to the estate as your fa- 
ther ; it’s the first time in my life that my wishes 
have ever been consulted, and it makes me—at least 
for the present—diffident and confused. I should 
prefer to leave everything just as it is, put all these 
things in your father’s hands, and declare myself 
satisfied if you will receive me into your house as a 
friend, and allow me to remain and quietly pursue 
my musical studies in the pleasant corner - room 
where I was lodged last night.” 

“You are musical, then ?” 

“A little. Only, during my military life, I had 
no time to cultivate my taste. And now my wounded 
hand prevents it. I play on the flute.” 

“ How unlucky that wound is—” 

“Which brought me to you—I bless it.” 

“ That is true,” replied Adelheid, who was deep- 
ly touched by his kindness and modesty. ‘“ But now 
that you are here you must study your rights and 
duties as master.” 

“Oh, yes, I'll do that, too. Only help me a lit- 
tle. You see I shall need assistance a long time. 
Interest yourself in me a very, very little. It would 
make me so happy.” 

“T will at least tell you what I should advise,” 
replied Adelheid, with a slight blush. “ You see, 
my father is too indulgent, too ready to trust every 
one—he is so good himself. If you are also confid- 
ing and satisfied with everything, there will be dan- 
ger that you will both be cheated—” 


| heid slightly lowered her voice—“ though I don’t 
| quite know whether my parents do right in believ- 
| ing and trusting him so implicitly. It often seems 
to me—you won’t betray me, will .you?—it often 
seems to me as if his face was scarcely an honest 
one. I don’t want to injure him, and he certainly 
has a wonderful gift ; you'll see yourself what strange 
things he foresees, and how wonderfully they come 
to pass; but I think there is something deceitful 
about him, and he deceives the people who have so 
much respect for his supernatural gift—” 

“You think,” interrupted Ulrich von Uffeln, as 
if surprised, “ that he turns people’s faith in him to 
his own profit?” 

“T have a feeling as if it were sometimes so,” 
said Adelheid. 

Ulrich von Uffeln was silent. 

“T will take notice,” he observed, after a long 
pause. 

IV. 

HERR VON MANSDOoRF and the newly-arrived 
cousin had paid a visit to Prince von Idar, and Prin- 
cess Elizabeth had seen him. What marvel, then, 
that she was utterly astonished when, a few days 
after, she met in the forest the mysterious stranger, 
on whose card she read the name “ Ulrich Gerhard 
von Uffeln?” 

Never, in all her young life, had anything so oc- 
cupied her imagination as the appearance of this 
man. But, reflect as she could upon the enigma of 
his name and appearance, she could discover no so- 
lution to the mystery. As she daily grew more eager 
to obtain some explanation, she at last took the 
course which seemed the only feasible one—to apply 
to Meyer Jochmaring. The stranger had betrayed 
that Meyer was the source through which he had 
heard of her. Therefore the latter must know him, 
and be able to give some information about him. 
So one fine afternoon Princess Elizabeth, accom- 
panied by her faithful Marianne, set out on their 
walk to Meyer's farm, availing herself of the pretext 
that she wanted to give Meyer her father’s receipt 
for the lean of his money. After a rapid walk 
through the forest, she again sat down on the bench 
under the old oaks. The old peasant was absent 
upon his farm, but his wife brought out some re- 
freshments for the princess, fruit and honey, and, 
being excessively fond of talking, informed her of 
several remarkable events in the various stages of 
the production of flax, yarn, and linen, which had 
occurred this year, and commenced the same revela- 
tions on the great subject of butter, until the prin- 
cess arrested her flow of words by stating that she 
had come to ask Meyer about a stranger, whom he 

“must know, because this man had spoken to the prin- 
cess of him. 

The good woman’s eyes sparkled with secret de- 
light at having an opportunity to talk of this man. 
“You've seen and spoken to him, your highness?” 
she said, lowering her voice. ‘“ Then I can surely 





“Certainly, but Herr Faustelmann appears to 
understand everything so thoroughly, and be so de- | 
voted to his employer—” 

“Faustelmann! Why, yes, though I”—Adel- | 


| saw. 


talk of it to you; he’s the strangest person I ever 
He came to our house one beautiful evening, 
just at dusk, and brought a note from our son, An- 
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ton, you know, your highness, who is in Spain, and 
in it was written: ‘Dear parents, help the gentle- 
man who brings you this, in everything he requires. 


He will tell you the rest himself.’ This was all ; but 
we have done what we could, and what he asked.” 

“ And what did he ask?” 

“Shelter and a place where he could live with- 
out being seen or disturbed by any one; the first 
night he slept in the house, but the next day he 
chose the most distant, secluded hut occupied by our 
farm-hands, sent to Stockheim for a huge trunk, and 
settled there, satisfying himself with the food cooked 
by the laborer’s wife, and sometimes he comes and 
talks with Meyer; but who he really is, and what he 
wants, neither Meyer nor I know.” 

“Strange! And is this all you know of him?” 

“All, except that in his trunk he has a great 
many books, over which he spends most of the day, 
and he paid the laborer in gold, which he had to get 
changed in Idar, and the people there told him it 
was English money.” 

English money! This caused a connection of 
ideas which suggested some vague explanation of 
the mystery. In those days English money appeared 
in every place where an effort was made to resist the 
power of France. English gold was like the blood 
that flowed through the veins of the general revolt 
against the great destroyer ; so the stranger was per- 
haps one of the instruments of the great conflict, an 
instrument still concealed, perhaps to work in secret, 
perhaps to await a fixed hour, till the time to work 
had come. 

“ Did he tell you nothing about your son?” asked 
the princess—“ how and where he met him?” 

The woman shook her head. ‘“ Meyer says,” she 
replied, “that he has told him all sorts of things— 
how they had been quartered together in a place 
where the English had been masters and kept our 
Anton a prisoner, but which they afterward surren- 
dered to the French; but I couldn’t understand 
much about it, nor Meyer either. But, my soul! 
there’s the gentleman himself coming across the 
bridge yonder.” 

The princess looked up and saw the stranger ap- 
proaching over the narrow wooden bridge thrown 
across the river; he walked slowly, with -his hands 
crossed behind his back, and his eyes fixed thought- 
fully upon the ground. When, raising his head, he | 
chanced to perceive the princess, he advanced di- | 
rectly toward her, without either hastening or slack- | 





ening his pace. 

The princess felt that she changed color, as the 
man with whom her thoughts had been so much | 
occupied of late unexpectedly appeared before her, 
and the consciousness that she was blushing deprived® 
her of the self-command which was usually rarely 
shaken. Moreover, his eyes, half veiled by their 
drooping lids, rested upon her with as much coolness 
as if he were gazing at one of Meyer’s farm-servants, | 

Yet he raised his hat with a very courteous bow, 
and quietly took the chair the farmer's wife offered, 
saying: “I am very happy to see you, your high- | 
ness—how happy, I cannot clearly express ; to un- | 





derstand it, you must, like me, have studied history 
all day long, fixed your thoughts on a dead world, 
and, when rousing yourself from this occupation, 
felt the emptiness of the present, the dreary void 
around you. Then you would be able to compre- 
hend the feeling with which I find here a bit of liv- 
ing, charming life, that suddenly makes all the shad- 
ows of the past take to flight. Blessings upon you 
for it, although you certainly did not come with any 
such intention.” 

“No,” replied the princess, smiling ; “I did not 
come here with the intention of receiving such met- 
aphysical compliments, far less with the expectation 
of hearing any one, in our busy times, talk about ‘ the 
emptiness of the present.’” 

“T did not speak of that ; I alluded to the terri- 
ble, God-forsaken emptiness of the world around me, 
and meant not the present time, but the immediate 
surroundings of a wretched little hut where I live.” 

“Does anything prevent you from leaving this 
place and living for the present, where it needs the 
strength of every man in its battles?” 

“Yes, I must remain here, your highness,” he 
answered, in a low tone, shaking his head ; then, 
after a pause, added: ‘‘I have been in the army a 
long time, have seen war in its most horrible form ; 
I was in Spain, engaged for months in the fiercest 
battles with guerrillas, witnessing innumerable hor- 
rors. At last this life became unendurable ; I fell 
into a state of wretchedness ; I revolted against the 
existence I was forced to lead, and welcomed it as a 
relief when, in consequence of an act of insubordi- 
nation—” 

“You shot one of your comrades through the 
head, as you told me a short time ago,” said the 
princess, in a half-grave, half-incredulous tone; 
“* was it that?” 

“Right. It was that, and it saved me from an 
utterly unendurable position. As I was a German, 
whom they no longer trusted implicitly, the French 
officers under whom I served did me the kindness to 
treat the matter far more seriously than usual, and 
ordered me before a court-martial which condemned 
me to be shot. The sentence required to be ap- 
proved by the general of division, and he was absent. 
I was obliged to wait two days as a condemned man, 
before his approval could be procured. Two long 
days! Have you any idea what those words mean? 
Two days, during which a man can hear no footstep 
approach without thinking it is that of the guard 
who will enter to say: ‘Come! The moment is at 
hand!’ Two days! And then—oh! the nights, 
the nights !” 

The stranger passed his hand across his face, 
whose variable expression while speaking rendered 
him peculiarly attractive ; it seemed as if he wished 
to shut out the shadow of the horrible memory he 
had conjured up. 

“Good Heavens!” said the princess, drawing 4 
long breath, “condemned to death for two whole 
days, expecting the sentence to be executed every 
moment! How was it possible to endure? How 
can people inflict such tortures on each other?” 
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“ That it was possible to endure it, you see by | 
me, your highness, for I stitl live; I am really still 
walking in the flesh, if I’m not mistaken, for some- 
times it seems to me as if I were—as if I did not 
belong to the unknown world that surrounds me, the 
unfamiliar people among whom I move.” 

“What was the end of the story?” asked the 
princess. “ How were you saved ?” 

“How was I saved? Strangely enough! The 
general's approval of the sentence of death arrived 
toward evening. It was to be executed within the 
hour. I was brought out of prison with my hands 
tied behind my back, the inevitable monk beside me, 
while the detachment which was to escort me out- 
side the city, and aid my departure to another world, 
stood drawn up before the building. As it began to 
march, and we passed through the narrow, already 
dusky streets of the little Spanish town, I heard fir- 
ing in the distance ; the soldiers did not heed it, but 
the sound grew louder, and came from the direc- 
tion in which we were proceeding. The command- 
ing officer ordered the men to quicken their pace. 
We passed through the narrow gate, and had already 
entered the field, in which I saw the mound of 
earth that had been thrown from my grave, when 
suddenly drums beat within the city behind us, and, 
at the same time, we heard renewed firing, as if the 
place had been attacked from an opposite direction. 
My detachment moved hastily forward to get rid of 
me as soon as possible ; the officer had already shouted 
‘Halt !’ when a shot was fired directly before us ; men 
appeared on the ridge of ground that bordered the 
field ; clouds of blue smoke rose above them. They 
were guerrillas, who, combined with other troops, had 
attacked the city and hoped to take it by surprise. 
Our officer, in his astonishment, grew confused, gave 
orders to advance upon the band now rushing down 
the hill, saw that the force was very numerous, turned 
to command a retreat, and perceived his men already 
in full flight toward the gate of the city, tosave them- 
selves behind it. Nobody troubled himself about me, 
and I was speedily surrounded and captured by the 
guerrillas. When I declared that I was an English- 
man, and was to have been shot for a spy, they left 
me to myself, and I of course did not neglect to make 
my escape. After wandering about all night, I suc- 
ceeded in reaching an English corps, and presented 
myself as a German enrolled in the army of France, 
who had taken advantage of the guerrilla attack to 
desert. While with this corps, I met some French 
soldiers who had been taken prisoners in a recent 
engagement. Among them was a man from this 
neighborhood who had formerly been in my com- 
pany, and was warmly attached to me—Meyer’s son. 
When I told him I was coming here, he gave me a 
letter to his father.” 

“Is he still a prisoner?” 

“No, he was exchanged in a few days. At the | 
end of a few weeks, as soon as I succeeded in pro- 
curing some money, I went to England, and thence 
sailed to a German port.” 

“ And no impulse urged you to enter the ranks of | 
those who are fighting for Germany ?” 





“No; I don’t wish to be a soldier. I cannot. 
Don’t you understand my feelings ?” 

“Certainly. And now you have ventured here 
under a false name, because the real one would en- 
danger your life if the French authorities should find 
you.” 

“Under a false name ?” 

“Why, of course—the name you assumed is not 
yours. It belongs to another—you know that. So 
be cautious. You might be called to account.” 

“Of course I might be.” 

“Why, yes. Do you suppose Herr von Uffeln 
is so absorbed in his new-found estate, new author- 
ity, and love-affair, that—” 

“ Love-affair ?” 

“Tt is said that he is going to marry Fraulein 
Adelheid von Mansdorf.” 

“Do people say so?” 

“ Certainly—and it is natural that hands should 
be united as well as interests.” . 

“Ah, yes!” replied the stranger, and then re- 
lapsed into a sorrowful reverie. 

“ Of what are you thinking ?” 

He passed his hand across his brow, as if to 
arouse himself from a dream, and said : 

“ Let us talk of other things. What brings you 
here, your highness? Love for these beautiful old 
trees? You are right in lavishing your affection 
upon them.” 

“ Only they don’t return it.” 

“Tt is the fate of happy mortals to love without 
finding a return.” 

“Happy? How paradoxical 

“ And yet true. A reciprocated affection, which 
leads in the usual way to ordinary marriage, soon be- 
comes commonplace; the aroma, the poesy evapo- 
rates, and the heart cannot succeed in developing the 
real flower of life—passion. Are not those unhappy 
mortals who pass through life dreaming, sleeping, 
without ever knowing passion? Only he who is so 
fortunate as to love in vain learns to know it, learns 
something of its demoniacal power ; suffering unseals 
all the dark, hidden springs othe heart, and he per- 
ceives the full extent and depth of human life. Is 
he not, therefore, to be considered happy ?” 

The princess, amazed at such views, thoughtfully 
shook her head. After a pause, she said, smiling: 

“Then you were undoubtedly right in giving 
your love where you were sure not to find a return.” 

“My love? Oh! I remember what I told you— 
but how was it?” 

“What? You have already forgotten your poor 
Spanish nun? Then ¢hat passion cannot have been 
very ardent.” 

“Perhaps,” replied the stranger, gazing at the 


” 


| princess with a subtile, significant smile, “it has 


been crowded out of my heart by a new and greater 
one.” 

The princess blushed and rose. This was too 
much frankness—if it were not insolence. Her roy- 
al blood rebelled against so much presumption. She 
said a few words more to Meyer’s wife, who had re- 


mained a silent listener throughout the whole con- 
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versation ; then left a message for Meyer Jochmaring, | is a lesson you have doubtless learned sufficiently 
beckoned to Marianne, and went away without | well beside your patients’ sick-beds. But what you 
vouchsafing even a glance at the man who had so | perhaps have not had occasion to learn so thoroughly 
deeply offended her. | is the truth of the proverb, ‘One thing a man must 
The latter looked after her gravely and thought- | have, and that is, common-sense—or a rope to hang 
fully, while a slight smile hovered around his lips. himself.’ I think you have the comm ‘n-sense.” 
The princess walked very rapidly. She was evi- ‘*T have common-sense,” replied the young physi- 
dently greatly excited. Marianne, who tried several | cian, ‘and believe I’ve given sufficient proof of it by 
times to commence a conversation, received no re- | not going to Wilstorp long ago to have a plain expla- 
ply. At last, when they were approaching the cas- | nation with this fellow, this Uffeln, and tell him—” 
tle, the princess exclaimed in a loud, vehement tone: “ What could you tell him which would alter the 
“T believe he’s a horrid liar, and is laughing at me | position of affairs one hair’s-breadth? The income 
in his sleeve because I looked at him with such of the Wilstorp property is not enough for two fam- 
childish credulity, while he told me the most impos- | ilies. If this Uffeln marries a stranger and brings 
sible things. The impertinent fellow !” her home, there may be countless children ; all must 
stay there together, and it will make a dog’s life for 
v. all. Therefore, the only wise, proper, and natural 
MEANTIME Herr Ulrich Gerhard von Uffeln, | thing to do, is for Uffeln to enter the family by mar- 
with his quiet, unassuming manners, had become | rying Adelheid. This will smooth everything, and 
domesticated at Castle Wilstorp as a member of the | prevent any possible conflict of interests. Besides, it 
family. He filled Herr von Mansdorf’s pipes and | will be pleasant for Adelheid herself to be able to 
drank with him, listened to Frau von Mansdorf with | marry without leaving her parents’ house—” 
the most winning attention when the latter ex- “Marry a stranger whom she does not, cannot 
plained the really almost incomprehensible relation- | love! Pray, uncle, don’t utter the word, don’t con- 
ship between the Von Uffelns and the Von Mansdorfs. | jure up the idea, or you will drive me mad.” 
But he devoted himself to Adelheid with a certain “ Your madness must be cured, and the best way 
timid embarrassment, who, though frank and cordial | of doing so is to reflect that Adelheid’s marriage with 
as she was to every one else, showed these qualities | her cousin would afford a more lasting guarantee for 
very little to the distant cousin, and began to treat | her happiness than if she were to accept you and 
him with a coolness which showed the young man’s move out of her beautiful home to your modest 
amiable character in a still brighter light, as he did | house. Yes, it is one of the best in the city ; and 
not permit any personal sensitiveness, so natural un- you have property, too ; but even the most solid and 
der such circumstances, to interrupt the faithful hom- respectable plebeian home could not long satisfy a 
age he gave her. Besides, when Adelheid behaved | girl of noble birth ; and—” 
with unusual unkindness, it might be attributed to “Oh, there is no sense in what you are saying, 
her physical condition; she looked ill, and often | uncle,” interrupted Adolf. “I am sure of Adelheid’s 
complained of fatigue and headache—a state of | affection : she has confessed that she desires no 
health, however, which seemed to cause her mother | greater happiness than to spend her life by my side, 
no anxiety, for the latter merely said: | and plebeian or noble birth has nothing to do with it. 
“Tt will pass off as it often did. It’s not at all | But what ought to be considered is Adelheid’s health; 
necessary to send for Dr. Giinther. I don’t want to | she is not strong, and if they force her to marry 
see the doctor eternally in the house; we shall be | against her inclination, do violence to her feelings, 
able to help ourselvesgow. Thanks to the kindness | to her heart, her inner life, they will fling her into the 
of Cousin Uffeln, who has placed all his share of | arms of death. This I know as a physician.” 
the money received for timber at our disposal, we “Humph !” said the notary, “if the god Aiscula- 
shall go south to spend the winter—that will cure | pius enters into the affair, I must be silent. I have 
you entirely.” advised you to use common-sense as a remedy against 
It was evidently as Princess Elizabeth had said : your despair ; but this counsel won’t apply to women’s 
the rumor of a union of hands as well as interests, at | diseases. Besides, your prognostic seems to me more 
Castle Wilstorp, was well founded, for Frau von | passionate than scientific.” 
Mansdorf was determined to accomplish such a! “No, no, that it is not,” exclaimed Adolf; “I 
marriage. Thus the arrival of the cousin had been | know how delicate Adelheid is, how deeply she feels, 
to Adelheid by no means the joyful event it proved | and how much her recovery depends upon an un- 
to all the others. troubled mind. Has she not been remarkably well 
All the others, we say, yet we must make a sec- | during the past few months? Have not all the dan- 
ond exception—that of a slender young man, with | gerous symptoms disappeared ? Well, this occurred 
delicate, refined features and dark, wavy hair, who, | at the moment we confessed our mutual love, when 
seated in Herr Pliimer’s study, formed, with his | I acknowledged my passion for her, when the condi- 
graceful, elegant figure, a peculiar contrast to the | tion of torturing agitation ceased. which always—” 
notary in a torn dressing-gown and tobacco-stained “* Now soaring to heaven, now sorrowful unto 
linen. death,’” interrupted the notary. ‘ Why, yes, I yield 
“ Life is a sorrowful business, my dear Adolf,” | if you have intrenched yourself behind medical sci- 


said Herr Pliimer to his young companion, “ which | ence, but in that case I can give you no advice what- 
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ever. You will not divert Frau von Mansdorf from | were tolerably near each other, and seemed to be 
her plan, though you might succeed in softening her discussing, with great earnestness, some subject of 


husband. Unfortunately, he is not the ruler of the 
household. She is an excellent woman in other re- 
spects ; but any opposition to her will always pro- 
duces a chemical effect: it develops an acid, which 
crystallizes into the obstinacy of a mule. Both hus- 
band and wife are really governed by Herr Faustel- 
mann, who hates us because we are a little skeptical 
about his visions. He will undoubtedly act against 
you. So there is nothing left for you to do, except 
try this Uffeln himself, and inform him of the state 
of affairs. He seems to be a gentle, good-natured 
man, and, when you have tried your eloquence upon 
him, perhaps he will renounce Adelheid’s hand, and 
promise to live forever at Wilstorp as an unmarried 
cousin, in order not to incommode the Yon Mans- 
dorf family.” 

Adolf Giinther shook his head. ‘“ He may be 
good-natured and unassuming enough,” said he ; 
“but he seems to me like a characterless fellow, who 
will do what Frau von Mansdorf and his selfishness 
tell him.” 

“Hem! yes,” replied the notary, ‘‘I, too, think 
such a step would be unavailing.” 

A pause ensued, At last Herr Pliimer rose, 
cleaned his spectacles, filled his pipe, and then 
turned to one of his book-shelves to search for a 
paper. He was evidently tired of discussing an af- 
fair that seemed to him so purposeless., 

“ Listen,” said he, drawing out one of the bun- 
dles of documents ; “as a good lawyer ought not to 
send his client away without any advice, I’ll give you 
some. ‘Tell your story to Princess Elizabeth ; she is 
your great patroness, and also very friendly to Adel- 
heid. If any one can be of service in this affair, she 
is the person to invent ways and means.” 

“You are right, uncle,” replied the young physi- 
cian, after a pause ; “I have already thought of it 
myself.” 

“ Has she seen this Uffeln ?” 

“Ves ; he called at the castle.” 

“Well, then, she knows him. She would see 
through such a person at a single glance. She’s 
great at that. I have often been astonished at her 
penetration. Go and confide your sorrow to her.” 

Adolf rose and took his hat. “I will go there at 
once,” said he. “I have a patient at the castle— 
perhaps I shall find the princess with her : she is al- 
ways full of anxiety for all her servants. So farewell.” 


Meyer Jochmaring was again seated on the bench 
under his trees, but to-day he had other company 
than the aristocratic society in which we first saw 
him, and the refreshment was also different from 
what he had offered the princess, for whom, indeed, 
it would not have been very suitable, since it con- 
sisted of a bottle of very ordinary brandy. The for- 
ester Runkelstein, however, seemed to be accus- 
tomed to this panacea of agricultural life, and the 
apothecary from Idar had already allowed his glass 
to be filled for the second time, while Faustelmann, 
who sat opposite, had not touched his. The men 





much interest. The descendant of Wittekind’s old 
follower had contracted his eyebrows as gloomily as 
if he were some grim old Saxon judge. 

“If we only knew with more certainty how much 
truth there is in the news of Prussian and Russian 
victories,” said Runkelstein, “we might enter into 
it. But the French act as if they still remained con- 
querors, and so long as we can’t get at the plain truth 
we should be fools to engage in anything so danger- 
ous.” 

“The tales of French successes are pure inven- 
tions ; I'll answer for that, Runkelstein,” eagerly 
exclaimed the little apothecary ; “they’re pure in- 
ventions, all lies.” Bliicher defeated them in Sile- 
sia ; they were terribly beaten at Katzbach, and I'll 
bet my shop against your blouse that before autumn 
not one of them will be seen on the shore of the 
Weser. But we sha’n’t drive them out of the coun- 
try without putting forth all our strength, and, when 
the hour comes for each individual to do what he 
can, he must be ready or he’ll be no patriot and no 
true German ; and we all, as true men, belong to the 
emperor and empire, the German Empire which the 
French have seized, and we must get back what we 
have had.” 

“Yes,” said Meyer; “we must have that again, 
for, without it, the world is out of joint. When it 
comes to that, Widmer, Meyer Jochmaring will be 
the first to strike. I'll do my best for emperor and 
empire. Only tell me when the hour is at hand and 
I'll not fail to be present with my long duck-gun, 
and powder and shot, and whatever else is wanted. 
But I don’t know that we can do anything but wait.” 

“That’s just what the people in other neighbor- 
hoods don’t think, Meyer,” replied the apothecary. 
“In other neighborhoods they’ve done more than be 
content with their old duck-guns. They have se- 
cretly collected arms, smuggled rifles from England 
into little ports on the Baltic Sea, obtained ammuni- 
tion, and prepared everything to be ready to revolt 
when the time comes. And that’s just what we ought 
not to omit to do. You, Meyer, have your gun hang- 
ing over the hearthstone. But your farm-hands have 
no weapons ; and all whose will is good, but who 
have no arms, must be provided with them. Money 
must be collected and lists prepared, to which each 
who is ready to help can set a cross for his name. 
Then we can decide how many guns we need, and 
on how many men we can depend.” 

“ But,” interposed Runkelstein, “ whowill vent- 
ure to attend to the smuggling in of these guns? Not 
I, and our worthy Faustelmann here doesn’t look as 
if he were inclined to do it either.” 

“T couldn’t meddle in any such business,” re- 
plied Faustelmann, “without my master’s knowledge. 
I must also request to have my name omitted from 
the lists, but I’m ready to give money.” 

“ That’s the main thing, after ally” said the 
apothecary ; ‘‘ others will provide for the purchase 
of the weapons.” 

“ But, Widmer,” observed Runkelstein, “ you 
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don’t mean to smuggle muskets and cartridges into 
the country, packed in your camphor-boxes ? ”. 

“ Not exactly,” replied the patriotic pharmaceu- 
tist, “not I, but men have already been appointed to 
take charge of the business. Don’t you suppose the 
Tugendbund has had its emissaries in the country 
long ago?” 

** No, indeed,” said Runkelstein, “‘ I would never 
have believed that ; I’ve beaten many a bush in my 
hunting-circuit, but never driven out any such game.” 

“In your hunting-circuit? I don’t know what 
they should be doing there. One has been to me ; 
and more than once. He discussed the matter with 
me ; I introduced him to several gentlemen in Idar ; 
what else has been done I can’t say at this time. 
But you see how the hare runs, Runkelstein, and 
that I know more about /4zs business than you.” 

“ He must be a bold man,” interposed Faustel- 
mann, ‘‘to venture to carry on such business in this 
neighborhood, which is swarming with French gen- 
darmes.” 

“Pshaw !” replied the apothecary, “when a cause 
is losing, its supporters grow dull and stupid ; while 
the French gendarmes once seemed to have eyes in 
the back of their heads, they now no longer see well 
with those in front. We shall never get on if we 
have too much caution ; it’s time to act. So, Meyer 
Jochmaring, what will you contribute ?—And you, 
Runkelstein, will you make out a list of the trust- 
worthy men in your hunting-circuit ?—You, Faustel- 
mann, are ready to give money. How much?” 

“Are you sure your emissary is really an agent 
of the Tugendbund, and doesn’t merely want to 
cheat us out of our money ?” asked Faustelmann. 

“*T have convinced myself of that. I saw his 
papers, a letter written by Stein’s own hand.” 

This seemed to turn the scale ; under such cir- 
cumstances, the men were not disinclined to actively 
support the cause of their native land. Jochmaring 
and Faustelmann named small sums, which they 
were willing to give the apothecary, and Runkelstein 
agreed to bring the list the following Sunday, at 
which time all three would meet at the apothecary’s 
shop in Idar for another discussion of the affair. 
Faustelmann then took leave, and Runkelstein 
joined him. When they had gone, the apothecary 
emptied his glass and held out his hand to Meyer. 

“ Good-by till we meet again, Meyer,” said he. 
“T must set out for home now; I have a long walk, 
for I must go round by the ruined castle.” 

** The ruined castle? What takes you there?” 

“I waftt to look for a certain plant,” replied the 
apothecary, with a sly smile, as he lifted a box of 
herbs on his back; “it grows there in the marshy 
ground.” 


“Runkelstein saw a strange vision in the ruined 


castle a short time ago,” said Meyer. 
“What! Runkelstein?—Faustelmann, perhaps?” 
“No, Runkelstein, the forester.” 
“ What—really ?” exclaimed the apothecary, as 
if startled. 
“ He told me so himself.” 
“*But what did he see? No; I must hear from 





himself. Good-by, Meyer Jochmaring, good-by. | 
shall overtake him.” 

With these words the apothecary, evidently great- 
ly excited, ran after the forester and Faustelmann. 


VI. 

Ear Ly in the morning of the following day, Faus- 
telmann brought to the castle the letters and news. 
papers from the post. Among them were a letter and 
a dainty note sealed with a prince’s coronet. The 
newspapers contained important tidings, for, although 
they gave accounts of battles in which, of course, 
the French arms gained new laurels, they betrayed 
in their report of the last movements of the troops 
that all Napoleon’s forces were concentrating and 
retreating, and, after repulses of the Prussians and 
Russians in Silesia, had returned to Dresden, the 
very spot whence they had started. But the letter 
Herr Faustelmann brought, and which was written 
by a friend of Herr von Mansdorf, who lived in a 
larger city, situated nearer the eastern part of Ger- 
many, contained still more important tidings. It 
stated that the people tnere had received trustworthy 
news of two encounters, which the papers, being 
under French censorship, had not mentioned: one at 
Gross-Beeren, the other at Hagelberg, where a French 
division had been utterly destroyed. 

This was powerful encouragement to the patriots. 
Herr von Mansdorf, after reading the letter aloud 
to the steward, struck his clinched hand heavily on 
the table, and invited Faustelmann to join him in 
drinking to the success of the allies ; but his steward 
shook his head, and replied that it was rather early 
in the day for that. Besides, he had to go up to 
Herr von Uffeln and deliver him the note with the 
coronet, for it was addressed to him. 

Herr von Uffeln was sitting in the pleasant cor- 
ner room which looked out upon the pond and forest 
behind Castle Wilstorp. He had had very little bag- 
gage when he arrived ; his sole property, except the 





few articles of dress lying around the room, consisted 
of a pretty little crayon picture—his mother’s portrait 
—which he said had accompanied him through all his 
campaigns, and which he had now hung under the 
Venetian mirror, beside a small image of the Madon- 
na, wrought in silver, a souvenir of Spain. He also 
owned a pair of very beautiful pistols, and his sword, 
which he had fastened on the wall between the win- 
dows, and finally a flute, with which he was now oc- 
cupied, trying, with touching patience, to execute 





a piece of music in spite of the difficulties caused by 
his inability to use all his fingers. 

At Herr Faustelmann’s entrance he rose and 
fixed upon him a glance of shyness and alarm. 

“ Nothing has called me here, Herr von Uffeln,” 
said Faustelmann, “ except a note the postman from 
Idar brought you. It has a prince’s coronet on the 
seal, and is addressed in a lady’s hand.” 

Herr von Uffeln took the note and tore it open. 
“Strange!” said he ; “it’s from the Princess Eliz- 
| 

| 


abeth. She begs me to call upon her. What can it 
mean? What can Princess Elizabeth have to say to 
| me ? 9g 
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“ Heaven knows !” answered Faustelmann, shrug- 
ging his shoulders. “I can’t imagine anything, ex- 
cept that she wants to talk with you about business 
matters.” 

“ Business matters? Princess Elizabeth?” 

“Why not? Her highness, they say, is a regular 
little lawyer. When the prince doesn’t wish to make 
overtures himself, he sends her to cleverly break the 
ice. The times have caused the prince all sorts of 
embarrassments ; perhaps he anticipated trouble in 
arranging with Herr von Uffeln about the revenues 
of Wilstorp, so Princess Elizabeth must try wheth- 
er—” 

“ The princess?” 

“Why, yes; as I said, she is his little minister of 
finance, and the terror of his princely exchequer.” 

“Tam still curious,” replied Herr von Uffeln, 
shaking his head. “At any rate, I'll set out at 
once.” 

“Then let us walk part of the way together. I’ll 
join you, if you will go a little distance out of the 
direct road with me.” 

“ Out of the direct road? Where ?” 

“ About a musket-shot from the straight road to 
Idar stands a dilapidated old building called the 
‘Kropp,’ an ancient castle belonging to the prince, 
but which, for many years, has had no occupants ex- 
cept rats and bats.” 

“And you want to call on these rats and bats ?” 

“Not exactly. I only want to look about the 
old place a little. The forester tells a story to which 


I did not give much heed at first ; for when such a 
man, who is accustomed to a solitary life, spends an 
evening in the city with jolly companions, he is quite 
capable of seeing very strange things on his way 


home. But in the little city of Idar lives an apothe- 
cary, a cunning fellow, who yesterday heard the story 
in my presence, and betrayed repressed but very evi- 
dent agitation. The apothecary isn’t a man to be 
thrown off his balance by any chimera. So I want 
to know the connection between the Kropp, the 
apothecary’s uneasiness, and the forester’s gossip 
about children’s coffins and bodiless heads.” 

“Children’s coffins? Bodiless heads? Pray, tell 
me what you mean !” 

Faustelmann smiled. 

“Why, yes,” said he; “you don’t feel troubled 
about them. Why should the apothecary have 
been?” 

“What stories people tell in this strange coun- 
try!” exclaimed Ulrich Gerhard von Uffeln. “But 
you can tell me more particularly on the way. Sit 
down till I have changed my clothes to call on the 
princess, then we’ll go together.” 

Faustelmann sat down, and Herr von Uffeln pro- 
ceeded with his toilet. Then both left Castle Wils- 
torp. Herr Faustelmann struck into a path through 
the woods, which of course was unfamiliar to his 
companion : they said little to each other ; Faustel- 
mann was always quiet, and Herr von Uffeln seemed 
to be again absorbed in thought’ 

“Faustelmann,” he said, suddenly, as if rousing 
himself from these thoughts, “tell me the truth. 





Does the young lady love another? does she love the 
young doctor who has been attending her? I want 
to know. For if it is so, I don’t wish to force my- 
self upon her.” 

“Who told you anything about that?” replied 
Faustelmann. 

“T don’t know—a certain instinct made me di- 
vine it. She is evidently suffering. No physician 
is called, though I gather from the conversation that 
one used to come very frequently. When, a few days 
ago, I advised her mother to send for a doctor, she 
answered in a tone of evident annoyance that there 
was no physician in Idar in whom she had confi- 
dence—there was no one but a young and still inex- 
perienced man ; and here Fraulein Adelheid, evi- 
dently greatly agitated, said with trembling lips, ‘I 
have confidence in Dr. Giinther.’ Her mother’s 
only reply was a furious glance, and the conversation 
ended. I think that betrayed enough.” 

“Oh, pshaw! it betrayed that the mother and 
daughter have different opinions about their physi- 
cian, nothing more. That ought not to induce a 
man to give up a well-considered plan.” 

“T am not a man,” said Herr von Uffeln, after a 
pause, “‘ who knows how to win a young girl’s fancy. 
My life hitherto has not been of a nature to gain ex- 
perience of that kind,” he added, with a bitter smile. 

“TI believe,” replied Herr Faustelmann, “ you 
told me that you were head over ears in love with 
Fraulein Adelheid—that Fraulein Adelheid seemed 
to you an angel. You want no experience to show a 
young girl you think her an angel. After all, these 
blooming, rosy creatures are only flowers that belong 
to the hand which first plucks them.” 

Herr von Uffeln sadly shook his head, but made 
no reply. 

The steward led the way, his tall figure bent for- 
ward, his hands, which held a stout cane, clasped 
behind his back. When they emerged from the 
bushes into a marshy tract of land, dotted with small 
pools of water and clumps of alders, he began to 
look keenly around from time to time in every direc- 
tion, as if he wished to ascertain whether he was 
seen by any human eye. But no one appeared to 
be in the vicinity of this deserted spot. 

“For what is the building used now?” asked 
Herr von Uffeln. 

“The building,” replied Faustelmann, “ only 
serves to keep alive hope in the mind of the prince’s 
treasurer that somebody may one day be found to 
add a few thalers to the Von Idar income by paying 
rent for it.—But take care! keep close behind me, 
that you may not get into a swamp.” 

Uffeln cautiously followed him along the firm, 
dry path which led to the building from this direc- 
tion, and with which Herr Faustelmann seemed per- 
fectly familiar. The bridge over the moat was re- 
placed by a wall of earth, and this led to a narrow 
piece of firm, dry ground at the foot of the build- 
ing. Herr Faustelmann walked along it to the 
nearest corner, and, turning around it, said : 

“ Here is a door which I hope will admit us—un- 
less it is more maliciously disposed toward us than 
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others, to whom it has evidently opened hospitably. | 
Do you see ?” 

He pointed to the ground, where the damp earth | 
showed traces of the footsteps of several men, who 
must have gone in and out no very long time be- | 
fore. 

“Well,” said Von Uffeln, “the building, though 
not occupied, is undoubtedly visited; these were 
probably the bearers of your—what did you say ?— 
children’s coffins ?” 

Meantime Faustelmann had reached the small, | 
arched door. He tried to push it open, but it was 
locked. 

“Not accessible to creatures of flesh and blood 
like ourselves!” exclaimed Von Uffeln. 

“We'll see,” answered Faustelmann, carelessly 
drawing from his pocket a handful of short but strong 
keys. 

“ Ah! you have picklocks.” 

“One must be prepared for everything—pick- 
locks and corkscrews are practical inventions.” 

Those Herr Faustelmann brought with him most 
assuredly were. The second one he tried opened 
the door. 

They entered, and Faustelmann cautiously closed 
it behind him. Then they walked up a dusty old 
wooden staircase, which led into a small, bare ante 
room, and through an unlocked dark doorway into 
an equally bare sitting-room, behind which were 
other apartments, where nothing was visible save 
rubbish and dilapidation. 


After a hasty inspection of the suite of apart- 
ments, Faustelmann returned to the larger sitting- 
room, which was only lighted by a few rays that 
found their way between the wooden shutters. He 
opened one of the windows, and threw back the 
shutters, then carefully examined the floor, rapping 
it here and there with the heel of his boot. 


“ Here it is,” he said, at last. ‘“ Here’s the trap- 
door for which I was looking.” 

“Oh, you were looking for a trap-door?” cried 
Uffeln, as Faustelmann smilingly pointed with the 
toe of his boot to a crack in the floor. 

“Of course I was looking for a trap-door, an 
opening in the floor through which a man might look 
in such a way that a drunken forester would suppose 
he saw a bodiless head standing on the floor. And 
now let’s investigate the affair still further.” 

Herr Faustelmann drew out a pocket-knife, 
whose strong blade he inserted in the crack ; a pow- | 
erful pressure, and the door rose. With a little as- | 
sistance from Uffeln it was laid noiselessly back 
against the wall. 





“Well oiled, and kept in excellent condition,” | 


observed the steward, sarcastically, and then de- 
scended the narrow staircase which the trap-door 
had revealed. 

Uffeln followed, but the gloom of the subter- | 
ranean world they had entered soon became so pro- 
found that Herr Faustelmann had an opportunity to 
give a fresh proof of his foresight in providing for 
everything, and the thorough preparations he had | 
made for this investigation. Pausing at the foot of | 


| 


the stairs, he drew out a wax-candle and tinder-box, 


| and soon, by dint of flint, steel, and tinder, had ob. 


tained a little flame, at which he lighted the taper. 
The light revealed a cellar of moderate size. 
Herr Faustelmann, raising his candle, advanced a 


| few steps, while Uffeln reached the foot of the stair- 


case. 
“Look! look!” he exclaimed, triumphantly ; 


| “ here they are!” 


Herr von Uffeln started. 

‘““What have you found, Faustelmann ?” he 
asked. 

‘*The children’s coffins! There they stand all 
together, and arranged in the best possible order.” 

Uffeln had come up, and now gazed in astonish- 
ment at the mysterious boxes, on which Herr Faus- 
telmann threw the light of his candle. 

“Indeed!” he exclaimed. ‘“ But, Herr Faustel- 
mann, are these really coffins?” 

Faustelmann: made no reply. He gave the can- 
dle to his companion to hold, and then grasped with 
both hands one of the strong leather handles affixed 
to the boxes. Raising one of them, he suddenly let 
it fall. They heard a sound like the rattling of iron. 

“No,” said the steward, “these are no coffins, 
though they look somewhat like them; they are 
boxes in which guns are packed.” 

“Guns?” 

Faustelmann nodded, smilingly. 

“ But tell me—” 

“‘What is there to tell? If people have taken 
the trouble to collect a little store of weapons here, 
they must intend to use them, and if, as the forester 
chanced by accident to discover, they bring them 
here at night, and hide them in the cellar of this 
deserted building, the time for using these arms has 
not yet come—surely that is clear.” 

** Yes, that is clear ; but I don’t understand who 
the people can be that—” 

“What you can understand more easily, Herr 
von Uffeln,” replied Faustelmann, beginning to re- 
trace his steps, “is that, if any French gendarmes or 
magistrates should find us here, they would mistake 
us for these people and make short work with us. 
This old castle has always been considered an un- 
healthy place ; these little boxes don’t make it any 
less so, nor the two casks yonder, which—doubtless 
to keep them drier—have been put on a heap of 
brushwood ; they look as if they might contain pow- 
der—so come, let us get away. I know what I 
wanted to know.” 

Herr Faustelmann mounted the stairs and put 
out his candle ; then, after Uffeln had followed, shut 
the trap-door, pushed some of the plastering which 
had fallen from the ceiling over the crack, and closed 
the shutters. 

“You have dropped nothing, lost nothing?” he 
asked, looking around. “No? Then let us go on.” 

They went, and after they had left: the building, 
and convinced themselves by a few searching glances 
that no one had noticed them, Faustelmann turned 
toward the path by which they had come. 

“ Your way,” said he, ‘‘ now leads yonder. Keep 
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on around the building on this narrow strip of earth, 
and you will soon reach the highway that leads to 
Idar. Of course, you understand that we must say 
nothing about our discovery.” 

“Of course,” replied Herr von Uffeln, frankly, 
“it’s not our business to betray what strange stores 
the cellar of this old building contains.” 


** No,” replied Faustelmann ; “and, so long as | 
the secret remains in our possession, we shall have | 
the pleasure of thinking that, by giving a hint to the | 


authorities, we can explode a mine that will blow 
people who have no suspicion of it into the air.” 
“ That would be a fiendish pleasure.” 


“ That’s just why,” replied Faustelmann, with a | 
sarcastic smile, “ we won’t take this pleasure, so long | 


as it would be only a pleasure, and not an advantage, 
a protection, a necessity.” 

“ A necessity—how so?” 

“T have my powers of second-sight,” replied 
Herr Faustelmann, nodding, and then, turning away, 


added : “‘ But now we'll both set out on our way ; it | 


isn’t well to linger long under the shadow of the old 
castle. Farewell, Herr von Uffeln.” With these 
words he walked rapidly away, leaving his compan- 
ion to seek the little city alone. 

It was certainly not hard to find; the four mas- 
sive, lofty towers of the ancient residence of the 
princes of Idar served as a guide, and, after little 
more than fifteen minutes’ walk, Uffeln stood before 
the edifice. Being unfamiliar with the mode of ap- 
proach, he wandered into an inner court-yard, where 
a groom, who was currying a horse, pointed out a 
vaulted passage leading to the nearest wing. 

“At the end of the passage you'll reach a vesti- 
bule, where you'll find somebody to show you to her 
highness Princess Elizabeth,” said the man. 


Uffeln walked through the long, dark passage, 
| which led to a broad and beautiful entrance, adorned 
| with orange-trees and plants with vari-colored leaves. 
| Lofty glass doors opened from this upon the terrace, 
| beyond which extended the park. At the opposite 
| end a wide staircase led to the upper stories, and 
| near this staircase a footman sat at a table, occupied 
| with pen and paper. 

Uffeln had walked slowly through the dark pas- 
sage ; just as, emerging from it, he entered the ves- 
tibule, he saw a man approach across the terrace, 
| open the central door, and turn to the lackey, who, 
| rising, came forward to meet him. 
| The visitor had a lithe, powerful figure, was fash- 
ionably attired, and had an easy, confident bear- 
| ing. 

“I wish to see Princess Elizabeth,” he said. 

“What name shall I give?” asked the foot- 
man, 

“ Herr Ulrich Gerhard von Uffeln,” replied the 
stranger, aloud. 

The servant bowed and went up the stairs. The 
stranger followed, as if the idea that his visit might 
be declined had never entered his mind. 

Herr von Uffeln had paused with a face of death- 
like pallor as the stranger uttered his name, and with 
| dilated eyes stared after him. He then put cut his 
| hand toward the wall of the vestibule, as if he needed 
| support, and stood thus for a time until the steps 
above had long since died away ; at last he gasped 
for breath, turned, rapidly retraced his steps along 
the path by which he had come, and hurried away 
with the air of a man who fears some shape of hor- 
ror behind him. Not until the castle was far distant 
did he moderate his pace. 


[END OF PART 1.] 
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UT into the gusty twilight weather— 
Out, my wayward darling, from your side, 
Into paths we may not tread together, 
Pass I patient, silent, sober-eyed. 


For a little while along the meadows, 
Heart and step still keeping mutual time, 

Have we strayed through blended lights and shadows, 
Beating out the measure of a rhyme— 


Of that strange, glad rhyme whose blissful burden 
Is the echo of the name of Love, 

Whose great music is its own full guerdon, 
Dropped from some grand harmony above ! 


But the path grows rugged—dim and dismal 
Just beyond this turn the river runs : 
Sweeps it on to shadowy deeps abysmal, 
Or to fairer fields and mellower suns ? 


Who would know must plunge in, calm, unfearing, 
Take the tides of Fate and breast them out, 
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No eye guiding, and no strong hand steering ;— 
And you could not, cannot brave the doubt. 


Still to you the meadow-grass is sweeter 
Than the possible islands far away ; 

Dearer to you joy’s gay, careless metre 
Than the full song of the upper day. 


For your mother, Nature, when she crowned you, 
Child, with that supreme, imperious grace, 

Breathed her own immortal spell around you— 
Set her sovereign seal upon your face. 


Still that spell must bind you to her flowers, 

To her suns and stars and gracious skies ; 
And the shadow of my sterner hours 

Would but trouble those clear, peaceful eyes. 


So I pass alone and leave you standing 
There, amid her daisies and ther dews ; 
Ah ! upon that other, higher landing, 
Shall I find the half of what I lose ? 
BARTON GREY. 











CHAPTER IV. 


SETTLING.—{ Continued.) 
I. 


Some phases of English life are so comfortable 
and engaging that I am tempted to make them out 
even better than they are; others are so unlovely 
that I can scarcely refrain (for the sake of pictu- 
resque effect, if for no other reason) from painting 
their ugliness yet a little uglier. Indeed, I some- 
what incline to the opiniop that there is such a thing 
as being too anxiously correct. In the elusive phan- 
tasmagory of this material world, accuracy and im- 
partiality are virtues which can have no real exist- 
ence. A man may deal exclusively in photographs 
and auction-catalogues, and yet be farther from the 
truth than the avowed fiction-monger. It is truer to 
be true to the spirit than to be true to the letter, and 
seldom is it possibie to be true to both at once. It 
is not reverent nor wise to try to gain a march upon 
the natural processes of the mind ; let it keep its at- 
mosphere, its clouds, the charming falsehoods of its 
perspective, and its occasional mirages. Memory 
and imagination produce a more faithful picture than 
can be put together from the crude materials of the 
contemporary note-book. I should like to create in 
the reader some of the feelings which England has 
created in me, and to effect this end I must labor to 
give him typical impressions rather than nice statis- 
tics. The mirror which I shall hold up to Nature is 
not a straight but a convex one—magnifying one 
part of the prospect at the expense of another ; nev- 
er presenting a flat fact, and yet, perhaps, giving a 
truer general idea than if it did. It is a universal 
axiom that things and people get their deserts in this 
world only by dint of the world’s consistent parti- 
ality. What with praising the bad and traducing the 
good the just level is unjustly maintained. The con- 
clusion appears cynical, but is in reality just the re- 
verse of that. A beneficent Providence knows that 
the best way to bother the evil-one is to let him trip 
_up over his own tail. 

I am impelled to these platitudes partly by a 
twinge of conscience. On comparing the dwelling 
of my friend Hedgley with the description of it 
penned awhile back, I fear I may have been guilty of 
the fault I reprehended in the estate-agent, and have 
made the ivy which drapes the front of the building a 
trifle too luxuriant, and the turf of the lawn somewhat 
too soft and deep. But, if I have lounged there 
through a pleasant afternoon, or if I have found it 
uncomfortable during an east wind, it would be af- 
fectation in me deliberately to suppress from my pict- 
ure whatever sunshine or shadow my own experience 
may have cast upon it. Let us like and dislike with 
a frankness superior to the limits of petty conscien- 

tiousness, and not study too painfully to be fair one 
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way or the other—fairness will come in when it is 
jieast expected. One of the vulgarest prejudices of 
the day seems to me to be the prejudice against 
prejudices. We might as reasonably grumble be- 
cause all mankind have not an identical line of pro- 
file. Most English prejudices are absurd enough, 
no doubt ; yet, what most attracts me to an English- 
man is his prejudices. All Nature is full of preju- 
dices : they are the salt of the cosmic egg. Clouds 
are the prejudices of the sky, waves of the sea, winds 
of the atmosphere, climates of the earth. Human 
individuality is the greatest of prejudices, and let us 
hope an eternal one. Creation is the sublime bal- 
ance of all prejudices, and their sufficient justifica- 
tion. I am prejudiced, it will be observed, in favor 
of prejudice ; and I desire to address myself solely 
to prejudiced persons—only let them not be preju- 
diced against finding my prejudices reasonable. 


Il. 

A PREJUDICE from which it is time that we should 
free ourselves is the widely-spread one that the John 
Bull of the political cartoons represents the typical 
and collective Englishman. Mr. Punch seems to 
think he does ; and probably it would be difficult to 
replace him with any figure generally and involun- 
tarily recognizable. But the fact remains not only 
that a vast class of Englishmen own little or no rela- 
tionship with John Bull, but that John Bull is want- 
ing in many of the most essentially English traits. 
It will require a penetrative genius, however, to de- 
tect and declare what the really essential English 
traits are. It will not do to depend upon his whis- 
kers, nor upon the cast of his features, nor the con- 
tour of his figure, nor even upon the fashion of his 
garments. I doubt whether the crucial peculiarity 
be a physical one at all—whether there exist any 
such points of difference as would serve to distin- 
guish an English corpse from a French, German, or 
American one. We must look rather to such intan- 
gible things as manner, gait, gesture, and expression, 
and at most to the fashion of those lines and furrows 
around the mouth and eyes, which Time, guiding his 
burin in conformity with the silent indications of 
character, engraves on every human countenance. It 
is the Englishman’s way of moving the various parts 
of his body, and not the parts themselves, which pro- 
claims him. 

If this be admitted, our next step is to inquire 
into the spiritual qualities whereof both body and 
gesture are but the expression. The path is be- 
set with intricacies enough to disconcert the most 
thoughtful student ; and possibly the end in view 
might not recompense him for the pains he has been 
at to work up to it. It is easy to talk about pluck, 
common -sense, fair-play, steadiness, and a lot of 
other virtues supposed to be proper to Englishmen ; 
or to refer significantly to St. George and the Dragon, 
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the British Lion, and Britannia Queen of the Ocean. 
But these are the misconceptions and absurdities of 


a bygone age, and will do nothing to simplify a se- 
rious analysis. The English enjoy the monopoly of 


several of them they own less than most people. 
Let us be a little more explicit here, remembering to 


no one of the fine qualities above mentioned, and of 
| 
| 


| among the English themselves, to mean Christianity, 


If an Englishman be questioned concerning the re- 
ligion of the mass of his countrymen, he will affirm 
them to be Christians, and will probably back his 
affirmation by pointing to the Established Church 
and the paraphernalia thereto appertaining. But, in 
truth, these English are as arrant heathen as any in 


temper the wind to the shorn lamb, and to advance history, and their Established Church is nothing but 


no judgment which an honest Briton in his calmer | 
moments would not feel secretly inclined to support. 
The Englishman, then, is susceptible of high social 
polish and excellent intellectual refinement ; yet it is 
impossible to characterize his fundamental mental 
quality as anything but heavy and stupid; and his 
nature, in its unrestraint, as other than a cold and | 
brutal one. We may have to cut deep before reach- 
ing the bottom of the superstructure, and the super- 
structure is in itself creditable ; and doubtless many | 
a fair minaret has foundations as unlovely ; still, if 
the truth is to be told about the foundations, this is 
it. But, if the Englishman is stupid and brutal, he 
has the courage which goes with stupidity and bru- 
tality : a grim, unreasoning, tenacious holding-on in 
the face of danger ; or, in its active phase, an inso- 
lent, burly, fearless kind of impertinence, which it is 
generally easier to resent than to quell. Manifestly, 
this is a species of courage practically very service- 
able ; but it is dogged and selfish; it has not fire, 
nobility, and generosity ; it is not the courage of a 
fine organization; it will never be exercised self- 
sacrificingly in behalf of the weak, the down-trodden, 
and the poor. Some Englishmen just at this mo- 
ment profess to be much grieved and astonished be- 
cause England does not think it worth while to put 
an end to the Bulgarian atrocities. But it can scarce- 
ly happen that an outsider should be surprised at the 
circumstance. England is at least as unlikely to risk 
aught in suppressing such proceedings as to be guilty 
of committing like deeds herself. It might puzzle an 
historian to find a precedent in her annals for any 
act of disinterested championship ; and he were a 
bold prophet who should risk his reputation by 
prophesying the occurrence of the phenomenon. 

In fact, the curious infelicity of most English 
self-glorification is not a little amusing. They make 
agreat noise, for instance (or did so until very lately), 
about their love of fair-play. It does not appear on 
the face of it probable that a nation essentially stu- 
pid, brutal, and sullenly brave, should care very much 
whether the best man won upon his own merits or 
not. Todo them justice, however, the English are 
not entirely without grounds for this arrogation. 
They postulate themselves as the best man, and 
then, right or wrong, fair-play means their victory. 
The soldier who said that they did not know when 
they were beaten might have added that they do not 
care by what means they beat. That “what is, is 
right,” is not their dogma; but, rather, “‘ what we 
are is right or something better.” 

A more important delusion of theirs respects 
religion. The sovereign of England bears, among 
other titles, that of Defender of the Faith; and the | 
faith in question is popularly supposed, at least | 





an elaborate mask over the face of their healthy and 
jocund paganism. Christians, forsooth! One does 
not know where to begin in the refutation of so 
gigantic an absurdity. Nor is a refutation necessary ; 
for, if the British race were to get the rudiment of a 
notion as to what Christianity really implies, they 
would fairly shed tears of mortification over the irrev- 
ocable ages of their stultification ; and the next day 
they would turn their churches into stables and club- 
houses, and retain the Bible in their libraries on ac- 
count of its literary merits only. 

No; but they have a deity whom they worship 
with rare assiduity, before whom they bow down 
night and day, whose shrine is set up in every house 
and at each street-corner, whose influence governs 
them in public and in private, and whose idea enters 
into every particular of their lives. The name of 
him is not Wealth, nor Glory, nor Wisdom, nor 
Power ; it is Caste. That which lies nearest to an 
Englishman’s heart is the love of acknowledging 
another Englishman as his social superior ; he enjoys 
it even better than his own superiority to those be- 
neath him. The criticism is a sufficiently hackneyed 
one, and yet I do not know that the fact has been 
satisfactorily accounted for. It is not obvious why a 
sturdy, cool, and independent people such as the 
English are, should find any pleasure in the artificial 
gradations of rank. If you discuss the matter with 
the so-called Liberals, they will generally assert that 
the aristocracy is at best but a convenience ; that it 
is not a vital part of society ; and that, if the royalty 
and peerage of England were to cease existing to- 
morrow morning, things would go on pretty much as 
usual. The Liberals may be right, but I should as 
soon expect things to go on as usual after the sudden 
annihilation throughout the land of roast-beef and bit- 
ter ale. The aristocratic idea is so intimately inwoven 
with the British nature that they cannot or dare not 
analyze it. Perhaps one reason of their idolatry may 
be a secret apprehension lest their barbaric temper, 
unsecured by the check of formal and self-imposed 
bonds, should break out in some appalling storm of 
anarchy—a sort of French Revolution with English 
actors, if so hideous a catastrophe can be imagined. 
And truly I am of opinion that, be the explanation 
what it may, this same caste-worship is for them the 
best and wisest form of faith conceivable. They are 
of too earthy and material a constitution to be nour- 


| ished by any more spiritual form of belief; but this 


is simple and tangible, and helps them as nothing 
else could to an excellent degree of personal culti- 
vation and refinement. A certain amount of artifi- 
cial social organization is felt by every human being 
to be a necessary safeguard against the savagery in- 
nate in us all; and, insomuch as this savagery is 
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more than usually potent in the English nature, it 
follows that the English system of aristocracy has 
need to be more than usually exclusive and elabo- 
rate. 

Regarded from this point of view, the English 
domination over India is a curious ethnologic epi- 
sode, Governed and: governors are both Hindoos ; 
but the latter are the Hindoos of the present age, 
the former of a long-past one. The former derive 


their origin from the earliest dawn of human history ; | 
and beside them the latter are raw modern filibus- | 


ters, whose clay is scarcely yet dry from the creative 
workshop. The Indian reverences caste, not for it- 
self, but as it is allied with a mystic religious sym- 
bolism, whose foundations are hidden far away in 
regions of metaphysical subtilty. The Englishman 
bows to it on a bluntly material basis, and cares for 


metaphysics and symbolism not a snap of his finger. | 


The Indian was powerful centuries ago when the 
world was ruled by superstition and mystery ; the 
Englishman governs to-day when the sinews of 
power are steel and gold. Each has his season ; but 
the Englishman shall doubtless be as comparatively 
transient as he is modern. 


when even the memory of his brief dynasty shall | 


vanish out of the ancient Indian Empire, or survive 
only in the form of a curious and questionable tradi- 
tion. But the historians of that epoch shall sagely 
affirm that, if he did indeed exist, he was probably 
created for and fulfilled some useful purpose. It 
was a period of mental and moral transition, and 
consequently of violence, shallowness, and skepti- 
cism ; and the Anglo-Saxon typified well enough the 
prevailing characteristics of his age. He was a 
fleshly, crude, laughing creature, but his share in hu- 
man progress, albeit involuntary, had its justification. 
He served as a providential pivot on which the la- 
boring world might turn. Blessed be thou, O Brah- 
ma, who didst suffer him to be ; blessed be thou who 
didst cause him to pass away! Great are the name 
and the glory of Brahma ! 


Il. 

ALL this discussion is incidental to my main ob- 
ject, which was, to offer a few hints concerning the 
personal appearance and character of no less impor- 
tant a personage than my friend the landlord—or, as 
he prefers to be called, the captain. But before com- 
ing to him (who, being a particularly affable, social, 
and even convivial sort of man, will probably detain 
us a good while) I must request the reader’s consid- 
eration of a rather singular paradox. It consists in 
the fact that a nation physically gross, and in spirit 
dullards—barbarous, skeptical, audacious, and servile 
—should nevertheless be not only often endurable, 
but, when one gets acquainted with them, among the 
most companionable, genial, and harmless people in 
the world. The English reserve, upon which so much 
stress has been laid, does not after all amount to much. 
It is a very superficial affair, and when it has passed 
away your Englishman is likely to become quite as 
communicative and familiar as it is convenient or 
pleasant to have him. There is nothing of the Sphinx 
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The time may come | 








in his composition : he is either all bristles or none 
at all. This reserve, in fact, is nothing more than a 
development of that instinctive and hostile suspicion 
which any two dogs will manifest toward each other 
when first they meet.. Conscious of a number of dis- 
| agreeables latent in themselves, they are partly ap- 
| prehensive lest the stranger should find them out, 
and partly on their guard lest he should display sim- 
ilar qualities in himself. Sometimes the issue is a 
mutual repulsion ; but more often there is a wagging 
of tails, a tacit agreement to ignore the disagree- 
ables, and a friendly parade of all sorts of canine 
amenities. . 

As with dogs, so with the Englishman. And here 
begins the paradox. It is easy to see how he can make 
| himself offensive : the difficulty is plausibly to account 
| for his ever being otherwise. When the catalogue 
| of his faults has been recited, it seems impossible 

that there should be any room for redemption. Does 
| he, in respect of his spiritual personality, turn him- 
self inside out, and, for each asperity or point of re- 
pulsion, present us with a corresponding surface of 
| attraction? Is what charms but another aspect of 
| what offends? If so, it may be said with confidence 


| that he needs all his faults, and the more he has of 
| them the better. And, in truth, I doubt whether he 
would be so likable in his genial moods if he were 
not so abominable in his cross-grained ones. We 
are won not only by the force of contrast, but like- 
wise by dint of the probable fact that a beauty which 
has an ugliness for its counterpart is apt to be of a 
| heartier and more stirring constitution than a beauty 
which possesses no such flavoring. Moreover, the 
Englishman is a naive and guileless animal ; he is 
not ashamed of his faults, but rather proud of them, 
| and occasionally he refers to them as virtues ; and 
this quaint perversity doubtless prevents them from 
doing him as much harm as they otherwise might. 

I suppose, indeed, that few Englishmen would 
think of objecting to such strictures as I have made 
upon them, save on the ground of their coming from 
a foreigner. They are not averse from abusing them- 
selves, and when the humor takes them they can do 
it as well—or as badly—as any one can do it for 
them. But, if we flatter ourselves that we shall gain 
or they lose anything by their self-depreciation, we 
shall find ourselves mistaken. For it must never be 
| forgotten that, whatever evil an Englishman may 
| say of himself, he remains none the less, in his own 
estimation, superior to any one else—a little the 
finest thing in the way of humanity that the Creative 
Power has turned out yet, or is likely to turn out 
hereafter. Consequently, where he admits himself 
reprehensible, we may consider ourselves damned. 
‘* And what,” he will ask, “is after all the harm of 
being declared a pagan? It is only a form of speech, 
and pagans have heretofore made a respectable 
enough show in the world. As for the charge of 
| brutality, it is only a way people have of confessing 
| that they are afraid of us ; and what is it to me to 
| be called stupid when I can point to such men as 
| Bacon, Shakespeare, Raleigh, Milton, and Newton, 
and call them Englishmen?” 
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Concerning this last point a word or two may be 
admissible. It appears to be a generally-accepted 


| or English, only in so far as they are flesh and blood ; 
and that is a very little way indeed. 


lief that the moral and intellectual capacity of a | 


nation may be gauged by its greatest men. Bacon 
was not only an intellectual giant himself, but, since 
he was English born, the cause why intellectual 
giantship should be ascribed to his countrymen. He, 
by the power of his genius, rose to the highest rank 
of mind ; and every fool or wise man who has had 
the luck to come to life in England since his time 
does thereby inherit a sort of mental patent of no- 
bility ; which patent their neighbors across the Chan- 
nel, for instance, can by no means be suffered to in- 
fringe. (It would seem more reasonable if only that 
part of the English race which came into the world 
before Bacon’s birth should take credit on his account 
—but let that pass.) To carry out the principle to 
its logical issue, we must suppose the townspeople of 
any given hero to be more heroic than those who re- 
side in the adjoining township ; and, as for his fam- 
ily circle, it should be brilliant indeed ! 
if we adhere to the modern scientific doctrine of 
force, we might expect the productive energy of Na- 
ture to have been taxed so severely in bringing forth 
the hero as to leave very little heroic material among 
the hero’s surroundings : a view of the matter mani- 
festly hostile to the theory we are discussing, but 
upon which, considering the present hypothetical at- 
titude of scientific inquiry, it would not be prudent 
to insist. If the position be otherwise defensible, 
science may as well let it alone. 

But though great men unquestionably illustrate 
the capacity for good of the human race at large, it 
is difficult to see how they can reflect more lustre 
upon any one division of it than upon any other. 
Every man is a countryman of Shakespeare’s pre- 
cisely in so far as he can appreciate his writings ; 


and whether he be an Esquimaux, a Patagonian, or | 


an Englishman, is not at all to the point. Genius, 
or whatever it be in men that makes them great, 
has no apparent dependence on the individual’s na- 
tionality, except in those cases where his nationality, 
or some like accidental circumstance, may conceiv- 
ably clog his genius in its fuller exercise. And if 
genius is not made by its surroundings, what honor 
is due its surroundings on its account? What right 
more than the universal human right have its towns- 
people or its family circle to be proud of it? I ad- 
mire Goethe’s genius, and I do not admire the Ger- 
man people ; and, if Goethe’s genius were essential- 
ly a German commodity, I could not admire it ; but, 
in fact, it has no nationality ; it is Goethe’s private 
and inalienable property, with which his countrymen 
can havenothing todo. They can meddle only with 
the physical part of Goethe—the part of him that is 
not admirable, and the influence of which upon his 
Writings does not seem to have been for the better. 
As with Goethe, so with the other great ones of the 
earth. Who cares where their limbs were made and 
their infancy cradled? They must needs be born 
somewhere, and it is well for mankind that they have 
existed ; they may acknowledge a brotherhood among 
themselves ; but they are Greek or Persian, German 


To be sure, | 


IV. 


| Bur it is impossible to keep the captain waiting 


| any longer for the sake of discussing topics of this 


desultory and impertinent kind ; and I shall there- 


| fore let my argument take care of itself, and apply 
| myself to business. First, however, as regards that 
| matter of English stupidity, there is one other ob- 
| servation to be made. They used to be in a some- 
| what more promising intellectual plight than they are 
now ; it is at present between two and three hundred 
| years ago, we may say, since they passed their prime. 
| Fortunately for us, it was just about that time that 
the Pilgrim Fathers bethought themselves of separat- 
| ing from the old country ; if they had been two cen- 
turies later, they would have had a worse start, and, 
if they had waited until to-day, it might not have 
been advisable for them to come at all. The mental 
power of Englishmen has not advanced since the 
seventeenth century, and, on the other hand, various 
external causes have been at work whereby the effi- 
cacy of what they had has been somewhat impaired. 
To use an agricultural simile, the spontaneous pro- 
ductiveness of the soil has begun to fail, and they 
are doing their best to make up for this loss by dili- 
gent and elaborate cultivation. A man who has 
worked conscientiously through the great English 
school and university course has enjoyed every ad- 
vantage that the best modern systems of education 
can furnish him withal. And Englishmen, by virtue 
of their sturdy natural constitution, can stand more 
cultivating than perhaps any other living people. 
They are probably also better qualified than any 
others to illustrate the extreme results of our latter- 
day theories of civilization. That civilization, as 
malcontents have often enough pointed out, does not 
| control the vital springs of conduct, but occupies it- 
self in regulating and polishing the exterior behav- 
ior. The moral condition of English people is in 
the same category with that of their minds ; it dates 
back, as to its real quality, to the seventeenth cen- 
tury, but its defects have been gracefully enameled 
over by an admirable coating of social ceremonies 
and formalities. Regarded as a sheer work of art, 
there is no society so agreeable, so elegant, so un- 
demonstrative, as that of the higher circles in Eng- 
land. To mingle in it is an esthetic privilege and 
delight, to which no one can or ought to be indiffer- 
ent. Tact and taste are studied in every particular ; 
ear and eye are soothed and gratified ; and, if ever 
the discord of naturalness and sincerity breaks in, it 
is transformed by dint of its very rarity into a pi- 
quant embellishment of the too even harmony. 

To thoughtful Englishmen, uncomfortably dow- 
ered with insight and given to moralizing, there may 
| be something unsatisfactory and even sinister in this 
| unruffled smoothness ; but to foreigners, who are not 

concerned about what is to come of it all, the pleas- 
ure is without alloy. If they want ruggedness, ear- 
| nestness, nakedness ; if they wish to hear the creak- 
ing of the machinery of human progress, and to feel 
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the keen, uncompromising breeze blowing in their 
faces—they can easily enough put themselves in the 
way of it. But I think a refined person, gifted with 
a reasonable amount of selfishness, and satisfied 
with the minor activities and excitements of life, will 
be more inclined to pitch his tent in nineteenth-cen- 
tury England than elsewhere. 
charm is, of course, peculiarly seductive. 





He is 


| tinued exclusion. 
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world, he must soon begin to take offense at his con- 
He is an Englishman, and pre- 
sumably conscious of the solemn fact of his superi- 
ority to all other classes of mankind ; yet he would 


| probably not consider us so much his inferiors as to 


Foran American, the | 


among a people speaking his own language—or at | 
| so overweening as to stand in the way of his offering 


least something very like it—bearing his own names, 
and familiar with his own ancestry. He finds a per- 
fection of social organization and equilibrium such 
as he will never live to see in his own land ; and the 
suspicion or conviction that it has been purchased at 
the expense of national vitality will not hinder him 
from profiting by its advantages. He lives under a 


| be unable to put a slight upon him. 


government which, except possibly as regards the | 


native-born subjects of it, is the freest, easiest, and 
most desirable in the world. To belong to a repub- 
lic, and to live under a constitutional monarchy, are 


probably to taste the sweetest cream of political | 


happiness. In short, the American, by virtue of his 
English residence, subsists at once in the present 
and in the future, and culls the fairest flowers of 
both periods. 
and noble prospects of his own country even more 


He exults in the doughty struggles | 


keenly than those who stay there, because his sensi- | 


tiveness is not shocked nor his temper tried by the 
petty improprieties and annoyances inevitably inci- 
dent to a condition of progress and development. 
He appreciates, even more unqualifiedly than the 
English themselves, the mellow and settled condi- 
tions of English existence ; for he is not disturbed 
by their patriotic anxieties and irrepressible fore- 
bodings. He enjoys the exhilaration of the race 


Indeed, the 
only unfailing method of getting an Englishman 
honestly to put himself upon an equality with you 
is to insult him ; it rarely happens that his pride is 


to knock you down. But at all other times he puts 
himself quietly, unmistakably, and as a matter of 
course, in the ascendant. If you regard his be- 
havior from a charitable point of view, you will gen- 
erally find that there is nothing designedly offensive 
in it ; and, as soon as you know him well enough to 
be on the lookout for him, he will often unconscious- 
ly afford you much genuine amusement. It is re- 
markable, too, if you can contrive to put yourself in 
his place, and look upon the world by the light of 
English prejudices and traditions, how exceedingly 
plausible and natural many of his greatest mistakes 
and absurdities will appear. And it is unquestion- 


| ably true that England, from the English standpoint, 


is the most complete, compact, and definitely-char- 
acterized nation in existence ; a nation to be loved 
almost as an individual, with a concentration and 
particularity of affection comparable to that which a 
lover might feel for his mistress. I am sure that, 


| were I an Englishman, I should experience a fervor 


without its fatigue, and the peace of the goal with- | 


out its misgivings. One thought only is there that 
can cause him uneasiness ; but that thought, alas! is 
formidable enough to outweigh a great deal of in- 
dolent self-indulgence. Sooner or later the ques- 
tion will intrude itself, whether that American is 


with his countrymen the burden and heat of the 
day. 
Meanwhile, it is really necessary to remind the 


of patriotism beside which my American love of 
country would appear, if a broader and loftier, yet a 
vaguer and diffuser sentiment. But it is because the 
English are so amply justified in being patriotic 
that no outsider can ever share their enthusiasm. 
They are cut off from sympathy with the rest of the 
world in proportion as they are bound up in them- 


selves. Once more, do not let us try one another's 


| patience and compromise one another's sincerity by 
talking about Anglo-Saxon kinship, and the obliga- 
| tions to alliance of the two great English-speaking 


accounts. 


reader that the captain is waiting. outside ; and, | 


granting him all the good-nature and affability in the 


a 


OLD-TIME FRANCE. 


II. 
SOCIETY. 


RENCH society in the eighteenth century was 
divided into three well-defined classes, There 

was the nobility, comprising families which had been 
titled for at least three centuries; there was the 
bourgeoisie ; and, below these, there were the com- 
mon people. Each of these classes was subdi- 
vided into differing ranks. The nobility was com- 


posed of the court grandees, whose magnificence 


worthy of his name who does not return to bear | nations, and about blood’s being thicker than water. 


We know perfectly well that in case of war we 
should kill each other all the more heartily on these 
Let us be content to be wholesomely dis- 


contented with each other, and some good may come 
of that. 


And now for the captain ! 






and pomp have been described in a previous ar- 
ticle; and of the provincial aristocracy, who were 
in large part impecunious if not obscure, and who 
were “ overburdened with children, whose fathers 
and mothers were unable to give them a proper 
education, much less to send them to court.” The 
bourgeoisie were separated into three ranks. The 
highest of these were the ennobled bourgeois, those 
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who had either been granted a title, such as baron 
or count, within recent years, or who were accounted 
noble by reason of their office or occupation. Such 
were judges and lawyers, abbés and bankers. The 
middle rank of dourgeois comprised the holders of 
the subordinate magisterial offices and administra- 
tive places, the more prosperous class of merchants, 
and the highly-respectable and old-established urban 
families. The lowest rank of the dourgeoisie in- 
cluded the smaller tradesfolk, and those engaged in 
industrial occupations. Coming to the lowest social 


his origin ; he had no imposts to pay, neither the 
taille nor the poll-tax ; he did not contribute in the 
least degree to the public weal; he did not often 
marry, and had few children, so as to be as unlike 
the artisans and cultivators as he possibly could.” 
Between the splendor of the court and nobility 
above, and the want and penury, long gayly borne, 
of the people below, the dourgeoisie intervened as 
the great middle element of society, which redeemed 
France alike from a fatal indolence and the destiny 
of Rome, and from ignorance and barbarous passion. 


A FASHIONABLE GROUP. 


class, that of the people, we find them distinguished | 
as the people of Paris, the people of the provincia! 
towns, and the people of the rural districts. Other- 
wise divided, they are to be classed as artisans, ser- 
vants, and husbandmen. Among these various ranks | 
of the lower orders, there was none of what the 
French call solidarité. It is said that “ there was no 
affinity between the artisan and the husbandmaan, | 
and they both looked down upon the domestic ser- 
vant. The latter, though sprung from the people, 
which looked upon him as a degraded being who 
had passed over to the enemy, seemed to repudiate 


The dourgeoisie of the eighteenth century, indeed, 
is the most interesting social study of the time. In 
its upper ranks it had wealth which rivaled that of 
the greatest ducal houses ; it was elegant, refined, 
and, better still, it was, when compared with the dis- 


| soluteness of Versailles, conspicuously virtuous. In 


fashion, in display, in the imposing exterior and lux- 
urious taste in the interior of their houses, in polish 
and politeness of manners, in choice entertainment, 
in the cultivation of men of letters and philosophers, 
of the art of conversation, and the expansion of 
drawing - room learning, the upper, dourgeoisie emu- 
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lated and often outstripped the proudest patricians | with gilded chains. The very term dousgeots, in the 
of the courts of the three Louis. They had long | early part of the century, had been covered with ridi- 
ceased, indeed, to exercise those political privileges | cule, Moliére, La Fontaine, Dancourt, and other 
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and that arrogant degree of power which one sees | satirists, had made the dourgeois the butt of their 
betrayed in the time of the Fronde. Louis XIV. | brightest sallies. Yet the dourgeoisie presented, 
had sternly repressed the dourgeoisie, just as he had | throughout the reigns of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
chained the ancient nobility to his chariot - wheels | Louis, that which was best and most to be admired 
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in French society. Montesquieu, 
who was himself a dourgeois, though 
he affected to consider himself of 
a higher rank, and was not very 
proud of his origin, contrasts the 
marriages and mode of life of the 
upper middle class favorably with 
those of the nobility. The mar- 
riages of the bourgeoisie were most 
often happy ; the women were vir- 
tuous, and rarely was society scan- 
dalized by their intrigues or infideli- 
ties. The dourgeois household was 
more like what we call and mean 
by Aome than any other in France. 
The only drawback which Montes- 
quieu can find in the harmony and 
serenity of dourgeots life is, that 
“their innate kindness of heart pre- 
vents them from being very par- 
ticular as to whom they receive, 
and thus they are often surround- 
ed by very questionable company.” 
lows in the line of satire upon the dourgeotsie begun 
by Moliére, and more gently pursued by Montes- 
quieu ; and, in describing the fersonnel of a typical 
social circle of the middle class, says that it consists 
of “the young feather-pate and the man of advanced 
years, the sluggard, Lucretia and Lais, the self-made 
man, the blue-stocking, and the poet, the heir in 
mourning for his legatee, the young magistrate, the 


Dufresny fol- | 
| 





LADY IN A “CHAISE ROULANTE.” 


female gambler, the good-looking man and the la- 
dies’ favorite, the man of money and the valet, the 
eccentric, and, lastly, the man whose voice is always 
being heard, and who is, in fact, a stray noble who 
has found his way into this assembly of dourgeois and 
their wives.” Voltaire, who was also a bourgeois, 
never used the word when he could avoid it, and 
evidently had little sympathy with the class in which 
he was born. Allowance must be made, in listening 


to Montesquieu and Dufresny, for the intense class 
prejudices of the period. As a fact, Dufresny’s de- 
| scription of the dourgeois circle is a palpable carica- 


ture. There was as much true elegance in the dis- 
play. of dourgeois wealth, as much refinement in the 


| bourgeois salon, as in the great hotels of the Nevers, 
| the Richelieus, and the La Rochefoucaulds, 


The dourgeoisie of the highest order lived, in- 
deed, like veritable princes. They had their sump- 
tuous houses in Paris, their chateaux in the country, 


| their trains of servants, their elegant carriages and 
| blooded horses, their stated receptions, and their 


| various and well-arranged pastimes. 


But, unlike 


| the nobility, they did not recklessly rush into debt, 
| nor did they eat out their substance in wild, disso- 





ATTIRE, AFTER A WATER-COLOR BY WATTEAU. | 


lute and riotous living. Their manner of life was 
more like that of a wealthy English nobleman of the 
present day. Their expenditures, while splendid, 
were limited by their revenues, and governed by 
business-like order. Their households were models 
of domestic system. Good habits and wholesome 
household rules kept the middle class from moral 
or physical degeneracy. Between husband and wife 
there were usually confidence and affection ; husband 
and wife lived, not apart in separate establishments, 
with distinct retinues of servants, and as the centres 
of different sets, seldom seeing each other once a 
week, as was the fashion of the nobility, but togeth- 
er, at least in the same suite of apartments and at 
the same table, being seen in each other’s company 
in public, and sitting at their own hearthstone sur- 
rounded by their children and their friends. Their 
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children they bred to order, to regular living, and to 
the serious duties proper to their condition. There 
were seen, to be sure, young sprigs of the dourgeoisie 
who aped the patrician youths of the court, such as 
the “ judge of five-and-twenty,” whom Abbé Coyer 
saw in the act of dressing. “I stopped to witness 
the whole performance, which lasted longer than my 
business ; he might have been going to visit a duch- 
ess for the purpose of outrivaling her in perfumes.” 
Such youths were the exception in the middle class. 
They were usually correct in habits, and, while viva- 
cious, fond of amusement, gay and sprightly in so- 
ciety, were the best elements of the French social 
structure. 

Perhaps it was the consciousness on the part of the 
court that the dourgeoisie, while rivaling its members 
in ostentation of riches and in the pomp of hospi- 
tality, was its superior in sterling qualities, that led 
to the sumptuary laws in the early years of the eigh- 
teenth century. By these, the wives and daughters 
of the dourgeoisie could not wear jewelry of a greater 
value than two thousand livres ; and afterward they 
were for a while forbidden to wear diamonds or oth- 
er gems, or to have gold or silver dishes on their 
tables. But these jealous restrictions were done 
away with early in the reign of Louis XV. 

Nothing could afford a more pleasant picture than 
the descriptions which are given of dourgeois life in 
the provincial towns. 








present republic is rather dourgeots than patrician or 
plebeian. 

As we glance down through the different social 
ranks of the French in the eighteenth century, we 
find everywhere the influences of the literature, cus- 
toms, and fashions of the reign of Louis XIV. The 
manners and fashions of the court are more or less 
vividly reflected down to the lowest stratum, “The 
Frenchman,” says Taine, ‘‘ loves company through 
instinct. Talking is no effort to him ; and conversa- 
tion affords him extreme pleasure. The happiness 
he requires is of a peculiar kind; delicate, light, 
rapid, incessantly renewed and varied, in which his 
intellect, his self-love, all his emotional and sympa- 
thetic faculties find nutriment.” So it was that Ad- 
dison found the French lower classes at once on the 
verge of starvation and irrepressibly merry. The 
French acted on Voltaire’s maxim, that “ man is 
born only to enjoy himself.” While the nobility 
feasted and reveled at Versailles and Marly, and the 
bourgeoisie were holding conversaziones and teas a 
Yanglaise in their sumptuous hotels, the people held 
their pleasures in public resorts common to all. 
“ Paris,” says a provincial barrister, who had gone 
up to the capital to witness its wonders, “‘ is a large 


| hotel ; on all sides I find inns and innkeepers, tav- 


| there is always some one to be served. 
These people were really the | 


bone and sinew of the land ; it was the class which | 
leavened the lump of corruption and rottenness which | 


France had become. The provincial bourgeoisie had 
sterling virtues of a domestic kind. Who that reads 
the story of their lives will henceforth say that 
French know not the meaning of home? Here are 
intelligence, gentleness and grace of manner, de- 
voted loyalty to the ties of family and kinship. Fru- 
gality and order reigned in the household. If any 


influence of Paris reached the remote towns, it came | 


rather to refine than to corrupt. “Both in Paris and 
the large towns,” says De Bouillé, “ the dourgeots was 


superior in point of money, ability, and personal | 


merit. 
this superiority, the dourgeoiste were excluded, by the 
rules of the service, from employment in the army, 
and to a certain extent from the higher clergy. They 
could not, moreover, gain admittance to the higher 
magistracy, and most of the supreme courts were 
only open to noblemen.” The influence of this 


So, too, in the provinces ; yet, in spite of | 


erns and their hosts, kitchen-fires all alight, because 
The tables 
are always well provided. The Parisians never eat 
alone ; they like to sip rather than drink, but then 
they sip often, and always ask their guests to do the 
same.” A picture of the famous Ramponaux Tavern, 
as it was a hundred years ago, gives a spirited idea 
of the crowded festivities which went the round of 
day and night in that hospitable house. The guests 
are of all ages and both sexes. They are crowded 
about plain pine tables, which look rickety enough, 
and sit on rude stools, huddled close together. The 
crutches of the lame are lying beside them on the 
ground ; some have fallen asleep after their pota- 
tions. The very kitchen, with its big chimney and 
its paper-capped cooks, is invaded by the guests, who 
are standing about there, or have tables set in the 
corners. It is a pandemonium of noise, of laughter 
and loud talking, singing and the clatter of mugs, 
knives, and forks. In this age the common people 


| have got to emulating the classes above them ; they 


sterling race has been felt in the history of France | 


from the time of Louis XV. to this. Mirabeau was 
acter and their desires, who were represented by 
the ill-fated Girondins. The dourgeoisie, especially 
its lower strata, favored the Revolution in its earlier 
moderation ; and essayed to stem the tide of terror 
and massacre which followed. They accepted Na- 


poleon as a relief from fanatical excesses; then the 
Restoration as a relief from war and the burdens of 
conquest and of defeat; it was the dourgeoisie who 
inspired the Revolution of 1830, and made of Louis 
Philippe a dourgeois king, with ministries of bourgeois 
like Lafitte, Perier, Guizot, and Thiers; and the 


| are “the fashion.” 


a bourgeois, and it was the dourgeoisie, their char- | “ wears a sword; men do not wear a beard, or their 
zs 3s ’ 


procure the cast-off frills, and coats, and laced cha- 
peaux of their betters, and strut about in them ; they 
spend all their hard-earned money on things that 
“‘ Everybody,” says Cotolendi, 


own hair, and they endeavor to preserve a youthful 
appearance by a profuse appliance of cosmetics.” 
The lower middle class, and even the artisans, 
affected wigs. They wore short, round wigs, po- 
maded and powdered ; and the same classes were 
also not seldom seen with swords dangling at their 
sides as they paced the streets, “Every Sunday,” 
says the Marquis de Mirabeau, “I receive a visit 
from some one dressed in black silk, and with a 
well-powdered wig; and, as I am about to cover 
him with compliments, he announces himself as my 
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blacksmith’s or saddler’s foreman.” A self-made 


| 
| 


writes to his London friends ravishing descriptions 


author, in the person of Restif de la Bretonne, re- | of the sa/ons he visits ; Chesterfield repeatedly points 


lates how, after his day’s work at printing was end- 
ed, he proceeded to array himself for the promenade 
and the theatre. He put on a close-fitting gatine 


coat, black-drugget breeches, and white-cotton hat, | 


carried a dainty cocked hat under his arm, girt a 
slender sword with steel hilt to his waist, perfumed 
and curled his hair, and thus arrayed sallied forth, 
with the fashionable tiptoe gait of his time, to make 
conquests, and appear in the coudisses. The grisettes 
had their dresses made of good material, and cut 
after the style of the grandes dames of the court, and 
wore narrow shoes, to keep their feet small and 
slender. 

Talleyrand seems justified, in one of the few en- 
thusiastic exclamations of his life, in saying, “ He 
who was not living be- 
fore 1789 knows nothing 
of the charm of living.” 
The Revolution, indeed, 
if it uprooted political 
institutions, and did its 
utmost to dethrone re- 
ligion from the popular 
heart, also played sad 
havoc with social tradi- 
tions. The court of the 
first Napoleon, even that 
of the restored Bour- 
bons, presented but poor 
substitutes for the courts 
of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth Louis. The same 
contrast was apparent in 
what we should call “ Pa- 
risian society ” in distinc- 
tion to purely court-life. 

For the court-life was one 
thing, and society was 
another, which, though 
connected with the court, 
was yet something differ- 
ent from it. The nobles 
and great dames of the 
court were leaders in the 
society of the capital, 
but by no means its sole 
leaders. Many brilliant 
intellects shone in the 
fashionable sa/ons of the 
time, who never pene- 
trated to the sunshine 
of Versailles. Versailles 
was, indeed, so dazzling 
that we are apt to think 
that what there was: of 
French society beyond 
was hardly worth noting. 
full of little Versailleses. “ social 


It was the 


to the manners of French society as the model for 
his son to imitate ; a Swedish king, beaten in war, 
declares that he will retire from royalty, and live his 
remaining days in an hotel on a Paris boulevard; a 
nobleman travels a day and a night by post, from 
Brussels to Paris and back, to see the performance of 
a popular drama; Voltaire, the cynic and philoso- 
pher, glows into hyperbole as he thinks of the de- 
lights which await those who have the enfrée into 
Parisian circles. This society is kept up to its stand- 
ard of extreme elegance only by the most lavish ex- 


penditure of money ; hence we see every noble spend- 


ing all he can get, and running into debt, so long as 
he can maintain any credit ; and a universal dispo- 
sition to vie with each other in magnificence. Let 


THE TOILET, AFTER CARLE VERNET. 


As a fact, Paris was | us take from Taine a few illustrations of the extrav- 
| agance which, made fashionable by royalty, is pur- 


schoolhouse of Europe,” “a school of urbanity to | sued throughout the patrician society of the gay capital. 


which the youth of Russia, Germany, and England, 
resorted to become civilized.” Horace Walpole 


He cites Madame de Guéménée, who owed sixty 
thousand francs to her shoemaker and sixteen thou- 
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sand to her paper-hanger. Another dame, though 


With the hospitalities and duties of society, the 


she has seventy horses in her stables, is seen driving | father and mother of fashion were so absorbed, each 


about with a hired span. Madame de Montmorin, 
when her husband was ruined, flattered herself that 


in his or her way, that the children grew up in the 
care of tutors and governesses. The boys were sent 
to the military or other 
schools, and the girls to 








HEAD-DRESSES. 


at least her dowry was left. She was speedily unde- 
ceived when a tailor’s bill, for which she had given | 
security, and amounting to one hundred and eighty | 
thousand francs, was brought to her to pay. A young | 
man of fashion gambled away six hundred thousand | 
francs in a night, and a similar sum was spent by M. 
Villemer on a country-house. The young Duke de 
Lauzun summed up his debts at two millions Old | 
Marshal de Soubise spent forty thousand dollars on | 
a single banquet to the king. A lady of fashion 
spent five thousand dollars on her head - dresses. 
The Duke de Richelieu gave a purse to his grandson. 
That verdant youth, having no special use for the 
money, brought it back to him. The duke contemp- | 
tuously threw it into the street, where it was picked 
up by a sweep. Here is a characteristic story that 
Taine relates: ‘‘One day Madame de B , being 
with the Prince de Conti, hinted that she would like 
a miniature of her canary-bird set in a ring. The 
prince offers to have it made ; his offer is accepted, 
but on condition that the miniature be set plain, and 
without jewels. Accordingly, the miniature is placed 
in a simple rim of gold. But, to cover over the 
painting, a large diamond, made very thin, serves as 
a glass. Madame de B , having returned the dia- 
mond, the Prince de Conti had it ground to powder, 
which he used to dry the ink of the note he wrote to 
Madame de B on the subject. This pinch of 
powder cost four or five thousand livres.” One way 
that the man of rank and gallantry had of showing 
his quality was, to manifest on all occasions the most 
superb contempt for money. ¥ 


| propriety. 


convents. The children 
were brought up to take 
part in theatricals ; to be 
expert in dancing, card- 
playing, riding, and hunt- 
ing. Their lessons in 
manners must have been 
painfully protracted and 
severe. The girls were 
drilled for years in every 
motion of the body, every 
expression of the face, 
every intonation of the 
voice, every turn of sen- 
tence and grace of lan- 
guage. They learned to 
call their fathers “ mon- 
sieur,” their 
“madame.” 
The all-prevailing po- 
liteness and etiquette of 
the time find echo among 
the lower orders. “ Noth- 
ing is more common,” says 
Addison, “than to hear a 
shopkeeper desiring his neighbor to have the good- 
ness to tell him what’s o'clock, or a couple of cob- 
blers that are extremely glad of the honor of seeing 
one another.” The French gentleman of that time 
was a model of tact as well as of gallantry and 
grace. He knew just when and how to jest; he 
could exactly suit his tone and address to the age, 
condition, and rank of the person with whom he was 
conversing. His manner toward women of every 
degree was one of respect. He walked with intense 
It must have been a study to see him 
turn and offer his arm to a lady. But, after all, it was 
the women who shone in the drawing-rooms of /an- 
cien régime who are best worth studying. Their so- 
cial .ascendency was supreme. The whole science 
of gallantry was exhausted in the homage that was 
paid to them by the sterner sex. The Prince de 
Conti provided a carriage and horses for each of his 
lady-guests at I’Ile Adam, and a separate table was 
set for each and her friends. Another great lady, 
sent by her doctor to the springs, was entertained by 
her friends with improvised /étes champétres at fre- 
quent intervals all the way thither, they going on 
several posts ahead to prepare them. Of course, the 
ladies were the unquestioned dictators of etiquette 
and the mode. One after another a supreme femi- 
nine authority on these points rose to reign over the 
realm of fashion, and she marked with approval or 
censure the details of the conduct of all who fre- 
quented the best salons. The great lady courtesied 
once to ten guests, and conveyed to each of the ten, as 
she did so, with glance and motion of the bejeweled 


mothers 
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and bepowdered head, the exact amount of consid- 
eration due to each. She had a graduated scale of 
motions or signs with which to receive different peo- 


ple, and bestowed them always with the most consci- | 


entious precision. There was no situation, however 


strange or unexpected, to which she was not equal, by | 
reason of her painful training. She was a marvel of | 


presence of mind, and of a training which had taken 
the place of education. 

While it is true that a marked decadence took 
place in the Parisian sa/ons in the latter years of the 
magnificent monarch’s reign, the nature of French 
society brought about a renaissance of the habit of 


elegant and fashionable gatherings at private houses, | 


as soon as the influence of Madame de Maintenon 


began to wane. Celebrated sa/ons once more became | 


the envy of those who observed them from without, 
and the chief distraction of those who were admitted 
to their circles. But it would scarcely be said that 
there was any single fashionable method of private 
entertainment. The sa/oms varied as much as the 
tastes of people, but preserved throughout the Gal- 
lic traits of vivacity and grace. During the re- 
gency, the most sought sa/on was that of the Duke 


of Sully, where wit, birth, and wealth, philosophy | 


and polish, were united by a happy art of hospital- 
ity. Only the best of every sort of guests were bid- 
den to these feasts of epigram and learning, of dis- 
cussion at once serious, polite, and vivacious. There 
Voltaire appeared when in the acme of his poetic 
fame ; magistrates like Lamoignon; philosophers 
such as Fontenelle; elegant men of fashion like 
Richelieu. A gayer and freer resort was the Hétel 
de Bouillon, where the worlds of letters, finance, and 
fashion met under the auspices of a somewhat im- 
perious duchess, who was a sort of French Lady 
Holland. Conversation reigned in the tasteful suites 
of the Duchess of Maine at Sceaux; indeed, the 
duchess was one of the first talkers of her time, be- 
ing, withal, like many great ladies with her talent, a 
better talker than listener. “ Her banter,” says a 
lady who was often her guest, “is delicate and free 
from malice. She has a wonderful memory, and she 
expresses herself eloquently, but with too much ve- 
hemence and prolixity. She is difficult to converse 
with, for she will talk but will not listen.” Never- 


theless, all the ambitious young ladies of the time | 
were eager to be invited to the brilliant parties at | 
Sceaux, where every “divertissement” that an inven- | 


tive race, craving novelty, could devise, was provided 
for the guests who filled the chateau. Yet the salon 
of Madame de Maine was noted for its propriety and 
purity of conversation, which could not be said of 
all of the salons of the period. There were draw- 
ing-rooms which, catching the frivolous mania of 
Versailles, were given over to vanity and emptiness 
of conversation, and loose conduct. Foolish epi- 
grams were laughed at simply because an attempt at 
wit was made. The subjects discussed were dress 
and the theatre, the frailties of this or that member 
of society, the latest invention in cookery, the newest 
scandal of the court. It was like “listening to the 
twittering of the birds among the branches, all war- 


| bling together to the destruction of melody.” Peo- 
ple talked all at once, and got into the bad habit of 
| talking in very loud tones. 


This happened even at 
court, when sometimes “the king himself could not 
get in a word.” 

Then there were “ blue-stocking ” sa/ons, such as 
that of the Marquise de Lambert, wherein all games, 
music, and other diversions, were tabooed, the even- 
ings being wholly given over to learned discussions, 
in which the hostess herself led ; each speaker, who 
was usually at least an Academician, taking up the 
| thread in turn, and being listened to with undivided 
| attention. To this famous sa/on succeeded those of 
Madame de Tencin and Madame Geoffrin. At the 
| former politicians, statesmen, and philosophers, met 
to talk over grave problems ; at one time Montes- 
quieu was the central figure. In the drawing-rooms 
of Madame Geoffrin such men as D’Alembert and 
Helvetius found conversational antagonists worthy 
of their steel in women like Mademoiselle de Lespi- 
nasse, who was a model not only of learning, but of 
felicitous expression and quickness of apprehension. 
It was the merit of Madame Geoffrin’s famous recep- 
tions that she brought together, with these learned 
people, such ornaments of elegant society as the 
charming Duchess d’Egmont and the gossiping Ma- 
dame de Bouffiers. Every foreigner of distinction 
who visited Paris was invited to this delightful 
house ; and so celebrated did the hospitality of its 
mistress become that the Empress Catherine begged 
her to go and take up her residence at St. Petersburg, 
so as to set the fashion of French elegance and wit in 
her own ruder and more military court. Another fa- 
mous sa/on was that of Falconet, the royal physician, 
which was called “the men of letters’ mass.” 

It is amusing to note the devices by which these 
social and pleasure-seeking coteries sought to amuse 
themselves, and to pass the time which hung heavily 
on theirhands. At one period it became fashionable 
for men to busy themselves with embroidery and 
other light work which had hitherto been the exclu- 
sive province of the ladies. Entering the sa/on, you 
would observe gayly-dressed cavaliers seated at the 
embroidery-frames or stitching away at a piece of 
tapestry ; even grave statesmen and ponderous phi- 
losophers might have been seen busily embroidering 
birds, flowers, and coats-of-arms. Then there came 
about a fashion of unraveling the silken and metallic 
threads of fringes and tissues. This was called 
| « purfling.” The ladies of quality were wont in this 

to make a pretense of doing something useful and 
| economical. At first they and their male gallants 
employed themselves in picking out the gold and sil- 
ver threads from old garments, worn trimmings, 
epaulets, and so on. “On a circle of ladies being 
formed,” says Taine, “a big unraveling-bag in green 
taffeta is placed on the table, which belongs to the 
lady of the house ; immediately all the ladies call 
for their bags.” The gentlemen were expected to 
| supply the rather costly materials for this curious pas- 
| time ; on one occasion the Duke de Lauzun sup- 
| plied his guests with a harp to be unstrung and 
| unraveled. The ladies, after thus separating the 
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threads, vied with each other in selling them, and 
thus made a merit of earning an income. If they 
destroyed a garment worth a thousand francs, and 
then sold the threads taken from it for a hundred, 
they regarded it as a good operation. 

Not content with unraveling old garments, they 
would capriciously destroy new ones in the rage for 
excelling in this peculiar accomplishment. One day 
a lady, as she swept out of the drawing-room, took 
it into her head that the gold fringe which dangled 
from her robe would be capital for unraveling ; and 
without hesitation took her scissors and cut it off. 
“Ten women suddenly surround a man wearing 
fringes, pull off his coat, and put his fringes and 
laces into their bags, just as if a bold flock of tom- 
tits, fluttering and chattering in the air, should sud- 
denly dart on a jay to pluck off its feathers. Thence- 
forth a man who enters a circle of women stands in 
danger of being stripped alive.” 

In all the fancy-work on which ladies employed 
themselves, the men seem to have taken part. Poin- 
sinet, in one of his comedies, represents a young 
marquis entering a room where two fair damsels are 
embroidering. One is working a piece of dress- 
trimming, the other a Marly flounce. The beau ex- 
amines the embroidery with the eye of a connoisseur, 
points out here and there the specially good touches, 
and is too polite to notice any defects. He takes a 
little gold tube out of the pocket of his richly-dec- 
orated waistcoat, and selects a dainty gold needle. 
“ He goes to the frame at which Cidalise is working, 
and finishes the flower which she had begun. From 
her he moves to the sofa, and, seizing one end of the 
flounce, assists Isméne, to whom he pays special at- 
tention, to complete her task.” At this time it was 
the custom of the ladies invariably to carry their 
work-bags with them to the evening-receptions, in- 
which they had not only their embroidery-materials, 
but the last novel, the popular song, and their patch- 
boxes and rouge-pots. Gentlemen also carried deft- 
ly-embroidered little bags into company, which held 
“a whole arsenal of cutlery and fancy articles, such 
as boxes of different shapes filled with lozenges, don- 
dons, snuff, and scent.” 

At another period the fashion of the day was to 
cut out drawings from books and pamphlets, and to 
paste them on screens, lamp-shades, boxes, and vases. 
The skill in this was to so arrange the drawings, 
or parts of different drawings, as to produce a cu- 
rious or amusing effect. Then there came a season 
when all the rage was for charades and riddles, 
which gave a peculiarly good opportunity to exercise 
the light and rapid wit so conspicuous in the French. 
Every evening the drawing-rooms were converted 
into impromptu charades. Some lady would suggest 
a word or phrase, and forthwith it would be convert- 
ed into the subject of a sprightly little play. Many 
of the word-games now current with us in America 
had their origin in the necessity the French sa/ons 


were under in the last century to divert themselves. | represent them in public. 








| In some of the sa/ons the fashion of keeping a daily 

chronicle of news, which was too often a mere chron- 
| icle of scandal, was adopted. Madame Doublet de 
Persan issued bulletins which she called “ Nouvelles 4 
la main :” in her apartments two registers were kept, 
one of authentic news received here and there by 
her guests, the other of floating rumors and on dits ; 
and from these the budget of her chronicle was made 
up and circulated throughout France. 

Of course, cards were a perpetual distraction, and 
gaming with them was as much a matter of course in 
the most decorous and reputable sa/oms as in the 
clubs and taverns of the day. Backgammon was a 
very favorite game of the French throughout the 
eighteenth century, and was played a great deal dur- 
ing the Revolution, despite the fact that it had been 
a patrician pastime. Whist was the card-game most 
affected, and faro was played till the small hours, 
Sometimes the ladies in the country-houses became 
frisky, and raced through the slippery apartments on 
wagers ; while games like blindman’s-buff were re- 
sorted to when the hours wore on heavily. Flying 
kites was a recreation indulged in at one time; 
later, in the reign of Louis XVI., we find the great 
people rivaling each other in the skillful making of 
all sorts of articles ; they also dabbled slightly in the 
arts. M. de Francueil not only played nicely on the 
violin, but made his violins with his own hand. Nor 
were these his only accomplishments ; for we have 
him described as “‘ watch-maker, architect, turner, 
painter, locksmith, decorator, cook, poet, music-com- 
poser, and embroiderer.” Louis himself, as we know, 
was a good watch-maker and a better locksmith. 
Madame de Pompadour had already distinguished 
herself as a musician and actress, and was known as 
a good engraver. Madame Adelaide, the king’s 
aunt, was accomplished in all instruments, and could 
play the French horn and the jew’s-harp equally well. 
Great ladies prided themselves on their skill in fancy 
cookery. The Duchess de Lauzun was delighted 
with the applause she received at her success in 
scrambling eggs. Noblemen were seen in the kitch- 
en mixing sauces in their shirt-sleeves. Even bishops 
were not too grave to seek for culinary as well as 
theological fame. Indeed, the Church provided so- 
ciety-with some of its most lordly hosts and gayest 
ornaments. Cardinal de Rohan, of necklace fame, 
the Bishop of Orleans, Cardinal de Montmorency, 
and Talleyrand, Bishop of Autun, were celebrated 
for their tables, their /ées, and their gallantries. 
You might have found theatres, and gay comedies 
played in them, in some of the episcopal palaces. 
The cassock of the abbé was not only as familiar but 
as welcome in the most worldly resorts as the star 
of the courtly order or the robes of a ducal lion. 
Archbishops and bishops attended with delight the 
reading of some of Beaumarchais’s plays, which 
were so coarse that it was with the utmost difficulty 








that the dramatist could procure the royal license to 
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THE STORY OF A FRENCH LITERARY LIFE. 


BY JUNIUS HENRI BROWNE, 


NE need not read many books to be enticed 
into the opinion that literary reputation is of- 
ten either factitious or accidental. Few cultured 
persons, having the rare capacity to originate their 
thoughts, but feel inclined, in a multitude of in- 
stances, to reverse the critical judgments of their 


time ; to fly in the face of all the authorities that | 


have conferred fame. Were life long enough, it 
would be delightful for any scholar to read the neg- 
lected and forgotten authors, to see if a large number 
would not interest and impress him more than do 
the authors that are remembered and renowned. 
That he would be so interested and impressed there 
is little doubt. He would not be likely to discover 
superiors of, or substitutes for, the Homers, Dantes, 
Shakespeares, or other stupendous geniuses of the 
past. But would not his search make him acquainted 
with hundreds of works which he would rank above 
those of trumpeted desert? Every educated, positive 
mind finds authors the world has not done justice to, 
and inwardly rejoices that the list of literary celebri- 
ties is perpetually subject to revision and emendation. 

Conspicuous among these unappreciated authors is 
MARIE HENRI BEYLE. Though now read and ad- 
mired in his own country, he is very little known 
here, which is not strange, for his death in Paris, less 
than forty years ago, hardly evoked a tribute of re- 
gard or of regret. Probably no Frenchman of gen- 
ius has died in this century with so inadequate recog- 
nition as Henri Beyle. France is not apt to over- 
look the merit of her sons. Even when she cannot 
praise them for their excellence, she loves to honor 
them for their nationality. She has discriminated 
against Beyle. She has tried to indemnify his mem- 
ory for neglect of his life ; though, even in this, she 
has had but partial success. 

Beyle’s life and character are as interesting and 
remarkable as his books, and the three combined 
constitute a curious chapter in literary history. They 
are so incorporated, so much a part one of the other, 
that they can scarcely be considered separately. His 
life, excluding certain contradictions, interprets his 
works, and his works are a key to his character. 

Born in Grenoble, January 23, 1783, of a family 
that had long been prominent and influential in 
Southern France, he had the: misfortune to have 
parents who were in no way related to him except by 
blood. Their views, tastes, plans, and lastly preju- 
dices—community of which is virtually sympathy— 
were all opposed to his, and his home-life was quite 
as unhappy, therefore, as that of most children in 
like circumstances. He never cherished any affec- 
tion for priests, and on that account, as he used to 
say, he had a surfeit of them in early boyhood. Two 
or three who acted as his teachers he positively abom- 
inated, and with good reason, since they invariably 
tried to make him do what he did not want to. They 





thwarted him, angered him, mortified him, until the 
pleasantest dream of his tenth year was that he had 
killed one priest outright, and hopelessly crippled 
four others. His was not a violent temper either, 
Although self-willed, he was extremely sensitive ; 
the slightest wound to his pride, while it might not 
provoke a feeling of revenge, was very slow to heal. 
He acutely remembered the injustices done in his 
childhood when he was fifty, and he often averred 
that our parents and instructors are our worst, as 
they are our first, enemies. 

Beyle was one of the few gifted men who have 
gained distinction at school. He carried off a num- 
ber of first prizes in his native city, and was dili- 
gently preparing himself for the Polytechnic Insti- 
tute when, before he was eighteen, he was appointed, 
through the influence of some of his kinsmen, su- 
pernumerary in the Ministry of War. A few months 
later he went to Italy, having been invited thither 
by several friends, who had gone from Grenoble, 
with a view of securing for him some congenial em- 
ployment. He rode horseback from Geneva to Pied- 
mont on the heels of the invading forces, passing the 
fortress of Bard while it was besieged by Napoleon, 
and, after many adventures, arrived safely in Milan. 
He was so fond of excitement and danger, that he 
could not help being a deeply-interested spectator 
of the battle of Marengo (June 14, 1800), where he 
had several narrow escapes from flying shot and 
bursting shells. The military fever, then so preva- 
lent, seized him, and bore him into the army. Hav- 
ing been commissioned sublieutenant, he served 
with signal gallantry on the staff of General Mi- 
chaud, until he was compelled to join his regiment 
by a general order forbidding any officer of his rank 
to act as aide-de-camp. 

As his regiment was stationed and doing garrison 
duty in a small town near the frontier, Beyle availed 
himself of the first honorable opportunity—the short- 
lived Peace of Amiens—to resign his commission,» 
notwithstanding the disapproval of his friends, and 
return to Grenoble. He was but twenty then, though 
he had already decided to lead a literary life, which, 
with wise forecast, he deemed unadvisable, unless 
aided by at least a modicum of money. To this end 
he solicited his father for an allowance, which was 
for some time withheld, because the father, in the 
first place, had no confidence in the son’s prudence 
or practicality ; and, secondly, he considered manu- 
script-making waste of time and abuse of talent. 
The youth succeeded at last in getting two hundred 
francs a month, with the understanding that he should 
leave his parents and relatives in possession of the 
peace his society did so little to promote. With his 
slender income he went to Paris, secured cheap lodg- 


| ings, and, eschewing the vulgar pleasures and dissi- 


pations of the capital, began a regular course of study. 
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He was not without a very liberal share of phi- 
logyny — that belonged to his years and breed — 
though it is remarkable that his attachments were 
always serious, and seldom selfish. It is said of him 
that he never deserted a woman to whom he had 
once given his affection—that the separations be- 
tween him and his sweethearts were caused either | 
by uncontrollable circumstance or their own elec- | 
tion, usually by the latter. Wonderful to relate, he 
had far more reason than they to complain of incon- 
stancy—of which man is generally the incarnation— 
and his unhappy experience prompted him to declare 
that the surest way to cure a woman of love is to 
love her unconditionally and devotedly. This speech 
was probably the offspring of momentary bitterness ; 
for no man—last of all a Frenchman—could be | 
more tolerant of feminine fickleness, or the waver- | 
ings of feminine passion. When he had not changed 
himself—and he seems to have been exceptionally | 
loyal for one of his sex—he received the assurance | 
of change in women not without pain, but with | 
sweet philosophy and perfect charity. ‘‘If she no | 
longer loves me, and I still love her,” he was wont 
to say, “it is not her fault, but my misfortune. The 
fact that she tires or can tire of me is the strongest 
argument against me. 

“We have no right to try to force the heart, 
which should be the sanctuary of freedom. 

“It is everything to me if I love a woman; if | 
she love me not, I have no pretext for complaint. 

“Our blood is the egotism of our bodies, it flows | 
only in the direction of its interest. 

“We love because we get pleasure from loving. | 
When the pleasure palls, love dies a natural death ; 
and the love that survives should not hope for resur- 
rection, but abide in patience a new birth.” 

In Paris, Beyle wrote a good deal, but published 
nothing ; having entirely failed to satisfy himself, 
and rightly believing that a young man barely out 
of his majority need not hasten to pluck the laurel. 
His twenty-second birthday had gone by but a few 
months when some new whim transported him once 
more to his native town. He made another effort to 
become acquainted with his family, though its mem- 
bers remained as alien to him ashe to them. In the 
midst of the old clashings, he attended the theatre, | 
and lost his heart—a very losable organ, it must be 
confessed—to a dark-eyed and somewhat mercenary 
actress. Having an engagement in Marseilles, she | 
went there to fill it, and he followed her. The new | 
passion absorbed him. Under its spell he ceased to | 
think of letters ; his sole idea being to keep near her. 
He procured a situation in a mercantile house, and 
staid there contentedly for ten or eleven months, at | 
the end of which time his charmer underwent a sen- | 
timental or, more properly, a financial revolution in | 
favor of a rich Russian, and married him on the 
spot. The couple departed for Odessa, and the lorn 
lover journeyed to Paris, where his mind had always | 
dwelt, and where he would have been happy to stay | 
had fortune permitted. 

Disliking France, and most Frenchmen, he adored | 
the capital. He asserts,in one of his letters, that | 
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| sand francs a year with his pen. 


his highest happiness would be to live on the fourth 
floor of a Parisian lodging-house, and earn six thou- 
He gauged him. 
self correctly, no doubt ; for his wants were few, his 
tastes simple, and both were easily gratified. In 
most things he was a philosopher in spirit as well as 
in intellect ; being singularly consistent, despite his 
inconsistency, for a man of complete artistic tem- 


perament. Moderate as his wishes were, he could 


| not realize them; for his writings were so far from 


popular during his life—it is questionable if they ever 
will be really popular—that he had great trouble in 
finding a publisher, and, when a publisher had been 
found, most of his books attracted little attention, 
and gained him no money. There is something pa- 
thetic in the inability of a man of unquestioned 
genius and large culture—remarkably industrious and 
upright withal—to earn by the exercise of his art, in 
the boasted capital of civilization, near the middle 
of the nineteenth century, the paltry sum of six thou- 
sand francs. No marvel that in bitterness of spirit 
he renounced his native land, and stigmatized it as 
the ugliest country of the world, which fools alone 
call beautiful France. 

The late Leo Lespés had in Paris fifty thousand 
francs annually from the Petit Journal, and seventy- 
five thousand from the Petit Moniteur for a daily 
feuilleton, mainly compiled from cyclopzedias, vol- 
umes of memoirs, and books of travel. Indeed, al- 


| most any really clever contributor to the press can 


readily earn there from ten to twenty thousand francs 
ayear. If Beyle were alive now, and would conde- 
scend to address the average French mind, he could 
make in a month what he would have been contented 
with for a whole year. Even without such conde. 
scension, he could soon create to-day a public of his 
own. The world of ink does move. 

With the loss of his mistress his love of literature 
returned. He had recommenced his studies and his 
manuscripts, when the friends who had induced him 
to leave Italy besought him to enter the government 
service again. He was loath to do so; but, having no 
particular prospects, he finally consented, and went 
to them in Germany. He witnessed, as a non-com- 
batant, the battle of Jena, and a few days after the 
entry of Napoleon into the vanquished city of Ber- 
lin. He was immediately made intendant of the 
subjected domains of the slaughtered Duke of Bruns- 
wick, and profited by twenty-six months of residence 
in Germany to learn the language and study the lit- 
erature and philosophy of the country. 

In his new office he displayed marked ability, 
and demonstrated his ownership of the loftiest cour- 
age. His entire coolness in the presence of danger, 
his power of execution, and his fertility of resource, 
denoted his fitness for a military career. On one 
occasion, a formidable insurrection having broken 
out in one of the towns of the duchy, after the de- 
parture of the French garrison, it was promptly and 
effectually quelled by the young intendant, who 
armed the invalid soldiers in the hospital, and led 
them in person. 

Afterward appointed auditor, Beyle accompanied 
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Napoleon on several of his memorable campaigns, 
and discharged all his duties with the strictest integ- 
rity; evinced, in the midst of peril, consummate val- 
or, and, in the face of overwhelming adversity, un- 
varying and unflinching fortitude. With every temp- 
tation and opportunity for peculation and self-appro- 
priation, and the knowledge that they would have 
been leniently regarded by the emperor, he preferred 
his honorable poverty to any ill-gotten gains. His 
probity was too singular not to be noticed. It be- 
came known to Napoleon, who never rewarded it, 
though he might have done so, had his downfall been 
longer deferred. 

Beyle was with the host that invaded Russia, and 
amply participated in the terrors of that most terri- 
ble retreat. His calmness, his intrepidity, his elastic 
spirit, his consideration of others, never deserted 
him. He watched the burning of Moscow with the 
eye of an artist, and has left in his correspondence 
an admirable description of the historic event. Even 
at the awful passage of the Beresina he was full of 
encouragement, always ready to help the wounded, 
famishing, and dying, and appeared, in that Gehenna 
of agony, as self-possessed as if he had been at a 
ball at the Tuileries. He has hardly referred to his 
own suffering; his sympathy with others seeming 
tohave rendered him oblivious of himself. He ad- 
hered most faithfully to the falling fortunes of the 
greatest of great captains, and, after the second ab- 
dication, refused to imitate the example of so many 
of his countrymen in soliciting favors from the re- 
stored monarchy. His whole course as an imperial- 
ist was consistent, manly, honorable. 

His master being irretrievably overthrown, he 
quitted France for Milan (in the autumn of 1814), 
where he remained, with a number of temporary ab- 
sences, for seven years. The metropolis of Lom- 
bardy was very congenial to Beyle. He loved Italy 
and the Italians ; he had large opportunity to study 
art there ; he was passionately fond of the opera, 
and La Scala furnished at its best what he so keenly 
enjoyed. From Milan he could easily reach other 
Italian cities; he had in that capital many friends, 
among whom were Rossini, Monti, and Byron; he 
could live—a prosaic though very important consid- 
eration for paladins of the pen—much cheaper than 
inhis adored Paris ; and he could pursue literature 
with fewer interruptions, and under more favorable 
conditions. While in Milan he published (1817) his 
first works, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy,” “ Lives 
of Haydn, Mozart, and Metastasio,” and “ Rome, 
Florence, and Naples.” The last was the only one 
that attracted immediate attention, which it richly 
deserved because it is, in the main, an elaborate and 
eloquent account of the music of those cities, and the 
author clearly understood and appreciated Italian 
music, and interpreted it to the French. Notwith- 
standing his great need of money, he was not dis- 
appointed at getting so little from his earliest works. 
Indeed, he was zealous artist enough to write for the 
love of art. He had no expectation of any large 
tecognizance during life ; for he believed himself in 


advance of his age. He sought only to earn by his | 
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vocation sufficient means to insure a very modest in- 
dependence ; and even that, poor fellow! he never 
gained. How he should live —simply, sincerely, 
honorably, let it be said—appears to have been sel- 
dom out of his mind. That was one of the seriously 
disturbing causes of his whole career—with him, as 
with so many before and since, the canker in the bud 
of genius. He had hope, when his father died 
(1819), of a legacy of one hundred thousand francs, 
and forty thousand was all he received. What we 
name luck seems never to have been on his side, 
He often laughed at the ill manner in which his af- 
fairs turned out; saying that, when Fortune conde- 
scended to look on him kindly for a moment, she was 
instantaneously attacked with amaurosis, which shut 
him out from further vision. 

The year following he was deeply distressed at a 
report, widely circulated and believed in Milan, that 
he was living there as a secret agent of France. No 
man was less likely to be, less capable of being, a 
spy; his faults were those of excessive candor and 
outspokenness ; and the charge rendered him, as he 
avowed, more miserable than anything that had 
happened to him. He was so free from suspicion 
that, though the report had been credited for six 
months, though many of his acquaintances had treat- 
ed him coldly, and tried to avoid him, he had divined 
nothing of the matter. A friend informed him at 
last ; and, while he was unsettled as to,his course, 
the police ordered him from Austrian territory, on 
the ground of his being a Carbonaro, 

Neither the Milanese nor the Austrians could 
comprehend why a Frenchman should live so quietly 
and privately in an Italian capital, unless he had 
some ulterior motive. The author was a philoso- 
pher, and they knew not the first meaning of philos- 
ophy. Besides, he had excited suspicion by a jocu- 
lar fondness for giving himself divers names, misrep- 
resenting his antecedents, and pretending to be a 
dozen things that he was not. This had always been 
one of his idiosyncrasies, and, as the official Austrian 
capable of taking a joke will not be born for five 
hundred years yet, it is not strange that Beyle should 
have been expeditiously expelled. One would think 
he must have seen enough of the Austrians to have 
known their invincible misapprehension of anything 
appertaining to a jest. His marvelous dullness in 
this one respect is illustrative of the lack of balance 
in his character, and of the fact that every genius 
has its possibility of boobyism. 

His banishment led him once more to Paris, and 
he resided there until 1830—a period of nine years. 
His life this time seems to have flowed more evenly 
in the capital, where he made many friends, and more 
enemies—the latter by his uncompromising frank- 
ness and uncontrollable antipathy to fools and bores. 
He was a brilliant member, frequently the centre, of 
the best political, social, artistic, and literary circles, 
and would doubtless have gained valuable prefer- 
ment, could he have restrained his caustic tongue. 
Whether he could have done so or not, he never 
made the slightest effort of the sort. One of his 
utterances was: “I am very poor; but not so poor 
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as to deny myself the luxury of free speech. I must 
keep that at any price.” On this he uniformly acted. 
He did not believe in the inalienable, eminently hu- 
man right of every man to be a fool or a bore, or 
both ; and his disbelief necessarily brought him into 
constant trouble. Mentally he perceived and ac- 
knowledged that an immensely preponderating ma- 
jority of the globe’s inhabitants must be composed 
of those two classes. And yet, temperamentally, he 
would have abolished their privilege of existence, 
and thus have gone far toward depopulating the 
planet. Inscrutable being! How could he find it 
in his humanity to refuse to the great mass of his 
fellows a prerogative from the exercise of which he 
was saved only by a trick of his constitution ? 

His disqualification for reserve involved him in a 
number of duels, to which, without malevolence, he 
was nothing loath. “I don’t want to hurt anybody,” 
he once said ; “I have not a bellicose appetite natu- 
rally. But I would rather fight every week than 
withhold an opinion I am justified in expressing.” 
He was persuaded that one duel at the proper mo- 
ment would often prevent several duels at incon- 
venient seasons; that an understood readiness to 
fight was the strongest guarantee against a great deal 
of fighting. ‘“ When you are beginning life,” was 
one of his many aphorisms, “ let no man look askant 
at you without calling him to account. After you 
have done this, you will be likely to stand in the ex- 
act focus of his eyesight.” The ex-army officer had 
not the figure of a swordsman, being short, stout, 
and not at all agile ; nor did he ever make much 
progress in fencing. He was, however, a fine shot, 
having a quick eye, and before danger the steadiest 
nerves. He relates that, on a certain occasion, he 
brought down with a pistol a small bird on the wing, 
at a distance of ten rods, and that, though he might 
not have been able to do it again, the reputation of 
his skill in the one instance was not without benefit 
to him. He never killed anybody—the European 
Continentalists very seldom do—and was never se- 
riously injured himself; his four or five wounds leav- 
ing no permanent trace. He admits that he de- 
served a dozen deaths for his oral offenses—for 
stinging sarcasms that, while they may be outwardly 
forgiven, are never entirely forgotten. His frank- 
ness is equal to that of Montaigne—one of his favor- 
ite authors—who declares he never knew a man who 
ought not to have been hanged from ten to twelve 
times ; and he does not pretend to make an excep- 
tion of himself. There must be a large element of 
wisdom—the result, perchance, of infinite under- 
standing—in any man who thinks that he ought to be 
put to an end—or, still better, ought not to have been 
begun. Though it be a paradox, he who sees least 
reason for his life is best fitted to live. Only the 


idealist, to whom the opulence of to-morrow becomes 
the poverty of to-day, to whom all achievement is, in 
some sense, mean, can honestly doubt of himself 
and of his highest possibilities. 


body pronounced him brilliant, and, from what has 
been said of him, he would seem to have been even 
more gifted in oral than in written expression. Un. 
like most fluent and eloquent talkers, he was in no 
wise a monologist. He could not talk long to silent 
or unresponsive persons. He required the sustain- 
ment of sympathy; the presence of several stupid 
people (4étes), or a company of Philistines (iciers, 
the French call them), would render him silent as an 
oyster, but nothing like so sweet. He had the true 
conversational art—the art of making others talk; 
of bringing out the diffident and encouraging the 
timid. He says he would rather listen to others than 
to himself ; that he who is enamored of his own 
voice soon loses his power to entertain. Judging 
from the record of his contemporaries, he was never 
tiresome, and for the reason that he delighted in 
facts, incidents, anecdotes, reminiscences, instead of 
discussions, abstractions, generalities, and declama- 
tion. Hethought an excellent recipe for interesting 
conversation would be to talk as unlike Madame de 
Staél as possible. As everybody knows, she needed 
no stimulant, no motive, no congeniality for speech. 
She would begin anywhere, on any topic, at any 
time, and end only frem sheer physical exhaustion. 
The last thing that occurred to her was her auditors. 
If they were swept away on the torrent of her glit- 
tering egotism, she still continued, self-absorbed, to 
address the splendid vacuity of her own creation. 

While living in Paris, the author wrote copiously, 
though he printed very little, more the fault of pub- 
lishers than himself ; for he could hardly keep out of 
debt, economical as he was, and would have been 
but too happy to have had a market for his wares. 
He believed he was unlucky, and he was, partially 
owing, no doubt, to that very belief. He would 
have been very glad to get a position under the gov- 
ernment ; but he was too proud to beg for one, and 
he made it hard for his friends to act in his behalf 
by the unremitting license of his pen and tongue. It 
is so difficult usually to do anything practical for a 
man of genius that it seems plausible that, in a sphere 
of inner and outer harmony, men of genius will either 
be rich or superfluous. He despised place-seeking 
or place-taking as much as anybody could, But an un- 
varying necessity existed in his case, and therefore 
he despised himself for the very necessity. He con- 
templated suicide from time to time, from his lack of 
pecuniary independence—having no objection to 
suicide on general principles ; but when his circum- 
stances got desperate, and he likewise, they always 
underwent some kind of amelioration. 

The consulship of Trieste was procured for him 
in July, 1830. He was supremely discontented after 
going there, and not at all sorry when, Prince Met- 
ternich refuSing to approve his appointment, he was 
transferred to Civita Vecchia. What must have been 
his detestation of Trieste! Anybody who has trav- 
eled in Italy will, perforce, pity Beyle’s last allot 
ment of fortune. Was he ever resigned to it? No, 





Beyle was a sparkling and charming conversa- 
tionalist, and as such found in Paris—the peerless 
abode of fine talk—the fullest recognition. 


Every- 


indeed! A consulship at Civitd Vecchia is near akin 
to a dukedom in the midst of Sahara. Neverthe- 
} less, he kept it as a choice of evils. It gave him 
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bread sweetened with the sense of earning, and an 
opportunity, also, of frequent visits to Rome. He 
staid there for six years—Ixion bound to the wheel, he 
termed it—trying vainly to secure another appoint- 
ment ; and then procured leave of absence on half 
pay for an indefinite period. He traveled in Italy, 
France, and England, spending some months in 
London, where he had never been before ; but was 
obliged to resume his consular functions in the spring 
of 1839, on account of a change in the French min- 
istry. The malaria of the region about Rome had 
gravely affected his health, and its improvement was 
more than undone by his return to Civita Vecchia, 
After twenty months of his second residence his 
constitution was so impaired that his physicians ad- 
vised him to seek medical advice in Paris, He had 
then published all the works he had written, and he 
hurried to the city of his heart with the hope of com- 
plete recovery, and of brighter days than he had ever 
known. He was doomed to disappointment. His 
health was irremediably shattered ; some of his 
friends had died, others had gone away ; Paris had 
lost much of its charm ; a deep melancholy settled 
upon him—the reflected shadow of the end. In 
less than a year he was struck with apoplexy in the 
street, and carried to his lodgings in the Rue Neuve 
des Petits Champs. He never moved, never spoke ; 
and, after lying totally insensible for twelve hours, 
the troubled, fervid, veiled pulses of Henri Beyle 
forever stopped. It was the exit he would probably 
have asked ; for he abhorred death-bed scenes, senti- 
mental shows, melodrama in every form. It was 
well in the present, and in the future he had nota 
shadow of belief. Death, he had frequently affirmed, 
is but the falling of the curtain between egotism and 
annihilation, He was buried in Montmartre ; and on 
his tomb was carved by his own direction an inscrip- 
tion in Italian, which, literally translated, runs thus: 


“HENRI BEYLE, Micangse; 
WROTE ; LOVED ; LIVED; 
59 YEARS, 2 MONTHS; 

DIED AT 2 A. M., MARCH 23, 1842.” 


Not in his writing, nor loving, nor living, had he 
met, in his own judgment, with anything but failure. 
His writings had been vain ; his loves unfortunate ; 
his life disastrous. Why he chose to call himself 
a native of Milan, when he knew everybody else 
knew that he was born in Grenoble, is curious 
enough. This would seem like a disposition to be 
thought odd ; though to affect oddity, or to excite 
sensation in any manner, was not one of his weak- 
nesses. He unquestionably deceived himself, but 
he never willingly attempted to deceive others. His 
defects, and they were many and manifest, were the 
defects of a strong, open, inharmonious, contradic- 
tory nature. Whatever his motive, he was most sin- 
gular in denying his nationality. Who ever heard 
before of a Frenchman willing to be thought, in life 
or death, in time or eternity, anything but a French- 
man ? 

Beyle’s works—not one of which, so far as the 
writer knows, has been translated into English—have | 





been reprinted in Paris, and embrace thirteen vol- 
umes, exclusive of two volumes of his correspond- 
ence. The thirteen volumes, independent of those 
already mentioned, embrace “‘ Love,” “ Life of Ros- 
sini,” “ Racine and Shakespeare,” “ Walks in Rome,” 
“Memoirs of a Tourist,” “ Rouge et Noir,” “The 
Carthusian Nun of Parma,” and “ Romances and 
Novels.” Most of his writings were given to the 
world under the pseudonym of Stendhal, by which 
he is still spoken of, and indeed generally known, 
in Europe. He appended a variety of signatures to 
his miscellaneous compositions. Those contributed 
to the Revue des Deux Mondes—a series of Italian 
chronicles and tales like “The Cenci,” “ Vanino 
Vanini,” and “ The Abbess of Castro "—comprised 
in the two volumes of “ Romances and Novels,” ap- 
peared under divers names, and were not recognized 
save by a few personal friends as the product of the 
same mind. He appears to have been as fond of 
variegated nomenclature in his literary as in his 
actual life, and to this eccentricity many persons 
have ascribed his failure to secure contemporaneous 
fame. He could not have believed an author’s name 
to be his capital (all the author owns usually), unless 
he counted it as shifting capital—which is quite 
probable—to be concentrated and indemnifying after 
death. 

“Love” is virtually a singular, elaborate, and 
fantastic essay, which, notwithstanding the thread- 
bare subject, he has managed to infuse with a good 
deal of originality. As it treats of the universal 
passion, it might naturally be thought one of the 
most read of Beyle’s books. On the contrary, it is 
one of the most neglected ; and yet in it the reader 
often sees him at his best. The author glorifies and 
idealizes his theme, on one hand, and, on the other 
hand, reduces all its marvels, magic, and mystery, to 
his philosophy of self-interest. His theory is, that 
love is what the lover makes it ; that all its witchery 
dwells in the eye of the loving ; that the charm of 
the beloved cannot survive the loss of the lover. He 
revels, in “Love” as elsewhere, in whimseys, in- 
completeness, irrelevancy, paradoxes, incongruities, 
so that it is very laborious sometimes to follow his 
thought or grasp his conclusions. His besetting sin 
is want of clearness—a very rare fault in a French- 
man (perhaps it would be less observed in any other 
language), not in the style but in the arrangement 
of the parts, and presentation of the whole. His 
ideas are incomplete, his illustrations disjointed, his 
meaning often deliberately obscure. Still, he was 
the antipodes of hasty or careless. Nearly all his 
manuscripts were rewritten, some of them ten or 
twelve times ; but it was the thought, not the style, 
he toiled over and altered. For style, as such, he 
proclaimed his contempt (he could not perceive that 
art exists almost entirely in form) ; making the fatal 
mistake that Carlyle, Browning, and so many Eng- 
lishmen and Germans, have made; and unmindful 
that fame is prone to reject what is hard to under- 
stand. .He was entirely conscious of his peculiarity 
—he did not consider it a fault—and he rigidly ad- 
hered to it, it is alleged, on account of his superla- 
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tive dislike to Staél and what he regarded as her 
school of mawkish sentimentalists and commonplace 
high-fliers. 

“Racine and Shakespeare” is a study of and 
appeal for romanticism in opposition to classicism. 
Beyle was one of the earliest, bravest, and ablest ad- 
vocates of romanticism, and to him more than to 
anybody else, perhaps, it owes its establishment in 
France. He was one of the few Frenchmen who 
have been capable of understanding and doing justice 
to Shakespeare, while recognizing at the same time 
the full merits of Racine. He has left us an admi- 
rable distinction between the two schools. He calls 
romanticism the art of presenting to a public the 
works which, in its habit of sympathy and manner 
of thought, can furnish that public with the largest 
amount of enjoyment; while classicism presents it 
with the works that4have furnished its great-grandfa- 
thers with the largest amount of pleasure they could 
enjoy. 

“Walks in Rome” is a remarkable delineation 
of the art, customs, manners, and people of the 
Eternal City, as they were in the early part of the 
present century. The book abounds in curious in- 
formation, rare learning, excellent criticism ; but it 
represents the Italians so much worse than they now 
are, that one cannot help thinking he has emphasized 
and exaggerated their vices, and neglected their vir- 
tues altogether. He knew Italy and the Italians 
better than any of his countrymen have known them, 
and he greatly liked them, also; though he has de- 
scribed them generally as a people shockingly licen- 
tious, and wellnigh destitute of moral principle. 
No doubt the instances he cites of corruption and 
profligacy are individually true; but they must be 
the exceptions that disprove the rule. 

“Memoirs of a Tourist” exhibits the author's 
extraordinary talent for observation—this was in- 
stinctive, involuntary in him—his keen insight, and 
his vast power of analysis, The volumes (there are 
two) bristle with ideas, but contain very few pictures, 
and have the palpable defects that mar his genius 
everywhere. 

“Rouge et Noir,” a romance of the nineteenth 
century, is full of characters too wicked and too 
clever ever to have lived. They are hardly humanly 
inhuman, albeit they may be regarded as inhumanly 
intellectual. They are metaphysical embodiments 
of Beyle’s prejudices and theories ; they speak, move, 
and act as, in the purely selfish philosophy, men 
and women are supposed to, but really never do. 
The faults of the book are so kindred to those of 
“The Carthusian Nun of Parma (La Chartreuse de 
Parme),” which is universally regarded as his best, 
work, and which Balzac has pronounced a master- 
piece of literature, that what is said of one may ap- 
ply almost equally well to the other. Praise from 
Honoré de Balzac is praise indeed. In the Revue 
Parisienne (Septembr 23, 1840), he paid to “La 
Chartreuse” the most generous tribute ; declaring 
its author, moreover, to be one of the most accurate 
observers and most original writers of the age. 


Beyle was duly grateful for the superlative compli- | 





ment—such, he said, as no author had ever received 
from another—and in a note, kindly thanking Bal- 
zac, admitted he had read the article with bursts of 
laughter. He deemed the encomium, as he did the 
scheme of salvation, altogether too agreeable to be 
true, which showed his modesty and skepticism at 
the same time. The magnanimous critic was by no 
means blind to the defects of “‘ La Chartreuse” (ar- 
tistic excellence was in him a sixth sense); and he 
freely commented on its inadequacy of form ; deep. 
ly regretting, after its author’s death, that he had not 
pruned it into proper shape, 

The title of the romance is irony intensified. 
The austere nun is presumed to be the heroine, Gina 
Pietranera, a noble Milanese, of ravishing beauty, 
exhaustless spirit, and totally imperceptible moral- 
ity. Her nephew, Fabricio, is the putative hero, 
and as handsome, shrewd, and accomplished a 
scoundrel as French fiction can furnish. Then 
there are Ernesto VII., sovereign of Parma (the 
scene is laid in Parma and Milan; the time 1815- 
1820), and his minister, Count Mosca della Rovere, 
Rossi, prefect of police, Duke Sanseverina-Taxis, 
Palla Ferrante, a radical republican, with other hus- 
sies and rascals equally remarkable for good looks 
and bad morals. A large portion of the book is 
taken up with the adventures of Fabricio, of whom 
his aunt is very fond. Not sinfully, however ; sin 
being prevented, not from principle (none of the 
characters are so superfluously burdened), but from 
the fact that he cares nothing for her. He is con- 
stantly falling into trouble, and Gina is as constantly 
getting him out. After he has violated all the arti- 
cles of the Decalogue, and committed many offenses 
unknown at the date of the framing of that instru- 
ment, he is considered vicious enough to entitle him 
to an archbishopric. His precious aunt has some 
difficulty in securing for him the ecclesiastic dignity ; 
but she finally succeeds, and he is dismissed to the 
happiness which holy and exalted villains, according 
to the code of Parmesan ethics, so richly deserve. 
Gina, who has several husbands and numberless lov- 
ers, and is true to none of them, promises at the 
close of the story to continue her enchantments and 
iniquities while she has breath. The book has no 
regular plot: it is a series of scenes providing oppor- 
tunity to the author to exhibit wickedness intellect- 
ually, and set his cynicism in shining epigram. Its 
moral is its excessive immorality—that is, as respects 
the behavior of the characters. The incidents are 
related without the slightest coarseness; the evil 
consisting wholly in the idea. ‘La Chartreuse” is 
a metaphysical presentation of reasoning misanthropy 
in narrative form; the persons introduced being so 
exquisitely drawn as patterns of corruption and ex- 
ponents of art, that the reader simultaneously re- 
joices at the felicity of their delineation and the im- 
possibility of their existence. 

Henri Beyle had with genius much of its eccen- 
tricity, its lights and shadows, its discords and an- 
tagonisms. He had selfishness and sensibility, sen- 
sualism and spirituality, passionate introspection 
with self-misunderstanding, deep insight with igno- 
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rance of his kind. He believed the best of his friends 
and the worst of his fellows. His theory of human- 
ity was abominable ; his own practice, under the 
most trying circumstances, upright, honorable, and 
conscientious. One of the least French of French- 
men, he idolized Paris; absent, was ever longing for 
its delights. He steadily ridiculed its people, its 


pretensions, most of its literature, and yet went joy- 





ously home, only to die in its unappreciative arms, 
Unable to earn his bread by his pen, ceaselessly 
struggling against unappreciation and a proud heart, 
thousands, after he is dead, are officious in his praise, 
happy to name him brother of Balzac, 

How often it happens that Genius, symbolized by 
Saturn, must devour its own children, ere it is trans- 
lated to the gods ! 





AS HE COMES 


UP THE STATIR. 


BY HELEN B. MATHERS, 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘COMIN’ THRO’ THE RYE,” ETC. 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART IL 


CHAPTER I. 
TWO YEARS AFTER. 


“ USH !” said Rose; “do not speak to her, 
she does not even see us;” and, stretching 
out her hand, she softly drew her husband back. 

It was Ninon’s slender shape that came flutter- 
ing by, seemingly blown on its onward path by the 
vagabond, roving wind—-so listless, so shadowy, so 
irresponsive, did she appear, a mere pale resemblance 
to the fresh, gay young beauty that had passed this 
way in all the flush of her careless youth and love 
but two short years ago. 

She wore a knot of blue ribbons at her bare 
breast, and others in her hair of the color that Mi- 
chael had always loved and praised, yet deemed not 
half so richly dyed as her beautiful, faithful eyes, or 
one half so soft in their silken gloss as the sweet, red 
lips he had so often kissed. She wore the ribbons 
still, though praise and blame were surely forever 
overpast from the man who lay sepulchred safely 
enough in the treacherous bosom of the smiling, 
sparkling sea yonder. 

Moving to and fro in her daily life, she heard the 
speech of no man, nor woman either, save one. 

A harsh word would have been no more to her 
than a kind one, a blow have moved her no more 
than a caress ; looks of pity, words of reproof, were 
alike lost upon her, and naught of either good or 
evil could touch her in the isolation of her soul. 

And so it was that they who had loved her not 
in by-gone days, having held her in light esteem, 
were moved even to tears by the dumb anguish of 
her eyes, and, after their simple fashion, would do 
her kindly service, and evince in fifty ways their 
sympathy with her sorrow; but she heeded them 
hot one whit, nor their looks, nor acts, nor words ; 
the world to her was full of shadows that came and 
went, went and came, among which she sought by 
day and night the living, breathing shape of Mi- 
chael, her lost love. 

It came to pass after a while that the Lynaway 
folk, in looking after or speaking of her, began to 
touch the forehead significantly, and to say, among 





themselves, that the catastrophe had turned her 
brain, never a very strong one at the best of times. 

What else could be supposed of a woman who had 
never been seen to shed a single tear, or heard to ut- 
ter a syllable concerning her loss to any living creat- 
ure ; who refused to believe that a dead man was 
in very truth dead, but spent half her days and 
nights in watching for his return; and would not 
wear a vestige of mourning in honor of his memory, 
but dressed herself always in the colors that he had 
preferred, so that she might be fair in his eyes at 
whatever moment he might appear? 

And as time went by, and growing weary (as do 
all people) of bestowing pity where it is not returned 
in the small change of gratitude and confidence, they 
came to believe more and more in the fact of her 
being astray, and less and less in the intense reality 
and depth of her suffering. They could not under- 
stand the existence of anything, whether of joy or 
sorrow, that had no outward form of expression. 
Since their own experiences had never been any- 
thing out of the common way, they did not know 
that great suffering is invariably reticent, nay, that, 
when it shall have reached its extremest limits, it is 
absolutely silent and incapable of words or com- 
plaint. 

He who can express his agony with suitable force 
and vigor, in the form of words most adapted to dis- 
play its strength, retains too much the mastery over 
his own emotions, is too little abandoned to the fury 
of them to be regarded as a truthful and natural ex- 
ponent of human pain. The extremity of anguish 
is dumb, since no mere words can fill up the meas- 
ure of what it endures, while the inarticulate sounds 
that may be heard proceeding from a soul in travail, 
and that form the only true and actual language of 
woe, contain in their uncouth strangeness a meaning 
that no actual words, however well chosen and aptly 
uttered, could boast. 

“See,” said Rose, and her voice was still low, 
though Ninon was far out of hearing, “ she is going 
to the old place at the edge of the sea. Hark you, 
Enoch; it lies upon me sometimes like a chill that 
some evening or morning we shall find her there— 
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her spirit looking for Michael still, but her body cold 
and dead!” 

She shivered, and pressed more closely to her a 
little sleeping babe, that lay like a flower in her 
breast—Enoch’s child and hers, The touch of those 
rosy, tender lips had smoothed the greater part of 
the bitterness out of her heart ; the aching void that 
she had thought no love save Michael’s could ever 
fill, was empty no longer, for the child had crept into 
and filled it, drawing father and mother together as 
the father never guessed, who knew not how far 
away from him Rose had been in the days when he 
had deemed her most truly and entirely his own. 
Passionately as Rose had wept for Michael’s sudden 
and violent death, her grief had been tempered, ig- 
nobly enough, by the thought that he was now lost 
forever to her rival Ninon. 

One might have supposed that the poor girl’s 
miserable fate would have softened Rose’s heart to 
her, but, with that curious dislike that one woman 
can retain for another, long after the man who 
caused it is dead or forgotten, she could not pardon 
her for ever having possessed Michael’s love. Ex- 
cusing herself to her heart, she said that Ninon’s 
wrong-doing did but bring its own punishment, and 
that at her own door, and at hers alone, lay Micha- 
el’s death, and that no amount of after-suffering 
could atone for her past misconduct. 

Nevertheless, like most women who are unpity- 
ing in their conclusions, she could not bear with 
equanimity the sight of the working out of her doom ; 
and often, with that half-hearted pity which is at 
the same time cruel and womanly, she would rise 
from her bed at night to see if the lone watcher was 
at her accustomed vigil ; often paused by day to 
speak some kindly words, which might have been 
the harshest upbraidings for aught that Ninon knew 
or cared, 

Enoch’s eyes, following his wife’s, rested with 
fear and trouble in them upon the girl concerning 
whom Michael had asked him such a terrible ques- 
tion just two years ago. 

“Poor lass!” he said, with as pitiful a sigh as 
ever man gave at sight of moving spectacle yet. 

** To see her as she looks this day, an’ to mind what 
she was when Michael luv’d her! ’Twill ever be 
in my thoughts that.I might ha’ been more quick 
that night, and not let him see I had my doubts 
about her; but, at the very moment he spoke so ear- 
nestly, one or two things came into my mind, an’ I 
couldn’t tell the lad a lie, ye see.” 

His eyes turned back from that lonely figure on 
the beach below to the wife and child beside him, 
and the contrast of his own happiness with the fate 
of Michael, whom he had so dearly loved, smote him 
with a more than usual sharpness. The sweet of 
his own life, as set against the bitterness of that 
other ending, often seemed to him as a cruel dis- 
loyalty to his lost friend. Such faithful thoughts 
have true friends one to the other when united in 
the bonds of an affection which death itself cannot 
break. 

“*T was not you that did the mischief,” said Rose, 





her cheek turning pale. ‘‘ Michael had speech with 
Martin Strange that night. One of the men swears 
he saw them standing on the plot before Michael’s 
cottage together, though nobody knows what passed 
—nobody ever will know.” 

“If Martin spoke agen the girl after she was 
Michael’s wedded wife, ’twas a coward’s trick an’ a 
shameful thing to do,” said Enoch, his features kin- 
dling with indignation. ‘‘If he’d got aught to say 
agen her he oughter ha’ spoke up afore the ring was 
on her finger ; a true man ’ud ha’ bitten his tongue 
out afore he’d spoken after.” 

“ But, supposing,” said Rose, looking downward, 
“that Martin had not meant to speak ; that he had 
made up his mind (although he loved her so madly) 
not to stand between her and Michael—would he 
have been so bad and cowardly then, Enoch?” 

“Not if he had kept to it; but that he didn’t do, 
my dear.” 

“T have been thinking,” said Rose, still looking 
downward, “that perhaps he was not so bad as we 
thought ; that Michael, having found him, compelled 
him to tell the whole truth; and, if so, Martin 
wouldn’t have been so much to blame.” 

“ He might ha’ saved the lass’s credit, I’m think- 
in’, if he’d had a mind to,” said Enoch; “ for, in 
spite of their bein’ lovers, an’ there bein’ scandal 
about the girl, I never will believe there was real 
harm in it, or more than a girl’s bit o’ folly, for she 
has an innocent face o’ her own, my dear, an’ a look 
on it as I never saw in a sinfu’ one yet.” 

“ Nevertheless,” said Rose, “it must have been 
something more than folly to drive Michael away 
from her like that, and to make him say to her before 
all the men—that he had no wife !” 

“ Ay,” said Enoch, “there’s no denyin’ that Mi- 
chael went away full o’ the belief that she had 
wronged him ; but I shall always think he might ha’ 
given the girl a chance o’ clearing herself; and, 
mark you, Rose, there has been known such things 
as a man tellin’ a lie to prevent another man from 
gettin’ the girl he loves ; and who’s to tell if, when 
Michael asked Martin for the truth, that, bein’ so 
tempted an’ mad wi’ love an’ despair, he didn’t for- 
get his honor and his God, and foul his lips wi’ a 
black lie?” 

“ But what made you ever think of such a thing?” 
cried Rose, thoroughly startled ; for such words as 
those had never fallen from her husband’s lips be- 
fore. ‘‘ What reason can you have for thinking it, 
Enoch ?” 

“ Do you not see yourself,” he said, “ the change 
that has come over the man; ay, an’ that began 
about the time Michael came home and began to 
court Ninon? From bein’ a merry, outspoken chap, 
wi’ his heart on his sleeve so as all might see it, he 
has come by degrees to be a downcast, miserable- 
looking creetur, avoidin’ everybody, and seemin’ to 
have such a bad opinion o’ himself that other folks 
can’t choose but have the same o’ him theirselves. 
Now it takes summat more’n truth to bring a man to 
that state, an’ ’tis not in natur’ for him as is sound in 
heart and conscience to become such a wreck ; a0’ 
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for no visible reason neither. If he’d been Ninon’s 
honest lover, an’ given her up or fought for her like 
a man when he found she preferred Michael, why 
he’d ha’ had naught to reproach himself wi’ when 
Michael died, an’ be free now to try his luck wi’ her 
again, ’stead o’ which he just follows her about like 
a dog, seemin’ not to expect a word or a look, an’ 
that’s not the way a man as respec’s himself tries to 
win a good lass’s love, my dear.” 

“ That is true,” said Rose, thoughtfully. “ And 
if it should be that ’twas as you think, then it is ac- 
counted for that Martin, who stood on the shore 
when the boat came in without Michael, should have 
gone on like a madman, saying that ’twas impossible 
Michael was dead, and that it must be all a mistake ; 
and then, when they had convinced him, did he not 
fling himself on the ground at Ninon’s feet, implor- 
ing her forgiveness, she never heeding him any more 
than if he had been a stone?” 

“Tf ever,” said Enoch, slowly, “she should let 
herself, through bein’ lonely or in want of somebody 
to care for an’ set store by her, she should give her 
promise to Martin, ’tis a worse opinion than I’ve 
ever had o’ the girl before that I should have that 
day.” 

“Some of the gossips persist in it that she’ll mar- 
ry him sooner or later,” said Rose, “but I don’t 
think so myself. Did you see how, when that old 
fool Peter said to her the other day, ‘’Tis no good 
crying over spilt milk forever, Ninon, and nobody 
knows better than yourself that you can take a new 
husband whenever you please’—how she turned 
upon him with all the vacant look gone out of her 
pale face, and such a horror in it as though some 
creeping, loathsome thing had come nigh her?” 

“Tis plain that she’s got some reason for doubt- 
ing him,” said Enoch, “though she’s too gentle an’ 
heart-broken to rail at him or speak her mind, an’ 
there never was any strength in the lass save in her 
great love for Michael; but that she suspects what 
passed between the men that night I have not a 
doubt.” 

Martha Nichol came hurrying along with intelli- 
gence of some sort written on her plain, hard-feat- 
ured, but not unkindly face. 

“Hester Winter is dying,” she said, “and I’m 
come to fetch Ninon.” 

At that moment the girl turned and began to re- 
trace her steps to the house. 


—_—>—— 


CHAPTER II. 
HESTER WINTER AND NINON. 


THE bushes of white and red roses had blossomed 
and faded twice since the day of Michael's marriage, 
and the time of their second flowering was even now 
as Ninon passed through them to her home. 

She heeded not their saucy pride of beauty and 
fragrance, nor ever plucked one for gladness at the 
sight or scent of it. They were to her as insignifi- 
cant portions of the cruel and heartless whole that 





men and women and all animate and inanimate cre- 
ation made to her now, that seemed to her to have 
forgotten her darling as utterly as if he had never 
existed. She wondered sometimes in her silent, 
helpless fashion if, after all, she herself was unnatu- 
ral and strange in thus remembering when it was ap- 
parently in the nature of all things to forget. 

Even his mother wept no longer for her only son 
now that before her eyes the gates of the eternal 
city were opening more widely day by day ; for in 
the looked-for rapture of that expected greeting no 
tears of earthly tribulation might dare to intrude, 
Only upon the joy and gladness of her going fell the 
shadow of poor, desolate Ninon, whom she was leav- 
ing friendless and alone, pressed, moreover, by a 
wild and fallacious hope that could not but be pro- 
ductive of bitter disappointment in the future as well 
as of feverish unrest in the present. 

It was strange in what different fashions these 
two women, united in the bonds of an intense love 
for Michael, looked forward to again being restored 
to him. To one Death was to give back her treasure, 
to the other the reaper was as a frightful enemy who 
had power to rend from her the fulfillment of a de- 
sire, to the exclusion of every other idea, thought, or 
wish, for that if Michael returned to find her dead, 
and the words which she lived only to utter lying 
forever dumb upon her lips, would not the day of in- 
tercession go by forever, while to the end of all time 
he would believe that she had deceived him ? 

That he was not dead, she was very sure; he 
breathed not one air, she another ; her very flesh— 
she thought—would have crumbled to dust had his 
gone down to the grave or the deep, and there was 
justice neither in heaven nor in earth if God per- 
mitted her to die before he returned. 

And so she watched for him always, in the dead 
of night, at break of day, in the heat of noon and 
cool of even; and sooner or later, perhaps, but not 
for a long while, not until her youth had departed 
and she lay a-dying, she would hear the sound of his 
foot on the stair, and he would take her in his arms 
once again, knowing her at last for the innocent, 
faithful Ninon that he had loved so long ago. 

Her faith was so intense, her patience so abso- 
lute, that these two past years of waiting seemed 
but a small matter to her, and in no way made her 
fearful or doubtful of his ultimate return. And so, 
that he might never feel that he was shut out from 
his own home, the house-door stood open, night and 
day, summer and winter, and night by night from 
the highest chamber shone a light to guide his foot- 
steps, should the time of his coming be after the sun 
had set. His hat and coat still hung on the wall, in 
the corner where he had been wont to sit of even- 
ings was set his favorite chair, and upon a little table 
hard by was laid an open book with a sprig of laven- 
der on the page, as though at any moment he might 
come in and continue his reading where he had left 
it off ! 

At all these foolish, loving tokens of what she 
considered to be a sad and pitiful craze, Hester nev- 
er murmured, trusting in time, and the inevitable 
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certainty it would bring, to convince the girl of the 
irreparable nature of her loss. 

The way in which it befell that Ninon and Hes- 
ter Winter dwelt together was in this wise: it had 
come to the ears of the mother, following quickly on 
the news of her son’s death, how that Ninon’s moth- 
er, cold-hearted yet passionate, and resenting, with 
all the strength of her ignoble nature, the disgrace 
that Ninon had wrought upon herself and home, had 
in her fury spoken bad and cruel words to the si- 
lent and despairing girl, and, bidding her never return 
again to the threshold to which she had brought 
nothing but shame and scandal, thrust her from the 
door ; whereupon Ninon, scarcely heeding her, and 
all unmoved, had returned to the spot whence 
Enoch had led her half an hour ago, and resumed 

“her stony, tearless gaze at the water which held — 
they told her—the body that yesterday was her liv- 
ing, joyous, beautiful bridegroom. Then it was that 
Hester, all stiff and tired as she was with her sixty- 
five years of toil and trouble, arose and went to her, 
asking no questions, uttering no reproaches, moved 
to pity by that young and terrible face, received the 
girl into her faithful trust and affection. And this, 
I am sure, she would never have done had she not 
found something in her, invisible to all the rest, that 
satisfied her own spotless mind ; for, who shall deny 
that there exists a freemasonry between the pure in 
heart as between those that are corrupt and vile? 
With the one as with the other, speech is not neces- 
sary for a perfect understanding. 

And so in the house that had been Michael’s, but 
now, by the law, was Ninon’s, they lived together in 
love and friendship. 

It had chanced, very soon after Michael’s death, 
that an old man, who had been fond of Ninon when 
she lived in Bayonne, died, and bequeathed to her 
as much money as amply sufficed for the simple wants 
of the daughter and mother-in-law. 

Mrs. Levesgne, oppressed, for all her coldness, by 
the undisguised contempt of the Lynaway folk, had 
long ago departed to her husband’s people, so that 
Ninon was utterly alone save for our friend, and this, 
the last and (after Michael) the best, was even now 
hurrying away from the girl with a willing gladness 
that with her slow, dull heart, she sought to un- 
derstand but could not. Already upon Hester’s 
faded brow and lips had come the light that never 
shines on mortal face unless reflected from the sun 
of the kingdom of heaven ; already the voices of 
those about her sounded far away and indistinct as 
the finer spiritual ear opened and the gross bodily 
one grew dull; already love, pity, memory even, 
were fading out in the full glory of that new and 
perfect existence that in some happy few begins be- 
fore the soul has taken actual wing, enabling it to 
pass from life to immortality without any conscious 
pause in the intermediate stage of death. 

And Ninon, entering from that piteous pilgrim- 
age for which she stole an hour only from Hester's 
side day by day, turned colder and paler as she saw 
that many faces closed around the bed upon which 
her mother lay, many voices whispered the one word 





that will be spoken of us all some day, and, draw- 
ing nearer, she saw, with only an added oppression 
at her numb heart, that Hester was already beyond 
the reach of human voice or prayer. 

“Mother,” she said, kneeling down beside her, 
“*are you, too, going away from me as Michael did— 
without one word ?” 

Her voice, scarcely higher than a whisper, yet 
seemed to have power to call back the spirit that 
hovered on the very threshold of its departure; a 
human, tender look replaced the unspeakable rapture 
in Hester’s open eyes, a smile played for a moment 
about her lips, the hand that Ninon held stirred with 
ever so faint and tremulous a motion. 

“Your love,” she said, “ your faithful love to 
Michael—I’ll not forget.” 

Then, it being about six of the clock, and she 
ready and willing to go, the pale king touched her 
gently on the heart and she departed. 


—_+— 


CHAPTER III. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE GOLDEN APPLE. 


A sTREAM of light poured through the narrow 
casement of the modest parlors set aside by mine 
host for such of his customers as could afford to pay 
for the luxury of smoking their pipes and drinking 
their grog in more comfort than that which was af- 
forded by the public bar. 

On the particular evening of which we write, the 
room contained two occupants only, Stephen Pren- 
tice and William Warly. 

Each being provided with a full glass and a 
churchwarden - pipe, they presented the solemnly- 
satisfied appearance of men who, having reached the 
acme of comfort and bodily ease, are yet agreeably 
conscious that they are in the full possession of all 
their faculties, and equal to discussing the affairs of 
this or any other nation with sagacity, skill, and con- 
siderable credit to themselves, A different thing 
this from, and in no way to be confounded with, the 
objectless garrulity of the man whose tongue waxes 
lax in proportion as the consciousness of the loss of 
his self-mastery demoralizes him. For, let the un- 
wise assert what they will of the thoughtless readi- 
ness with which men will exceed the bounds of mod- 
eration, I will aver that none save an habitual drunk- 
ard ever crosses the boundary that divides modera- 
tion from excess without a passing twinge or thought 
of self-condemnation, and it is partly the knowledge 
of the loss of his self-respect that impels him faster 
on his brutish way. The fact that most men have 
an inveterate tendency to lie in their cups is, in the 
teeth of that false old proverb, “In vino veritas,” 
sufficiently well established. When the key of the 
tongue is lost, and the portals of the imagination are 
left unguarded, commonplace Truth appears to the 
rosy dreams of the revelers as toc dull and sober a 
deity to compel their allegiance, and, abandoning 
themselves to Fancy, play all manner of frolics under 
her fickle guidance, although even as a person’s dis- 
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position and true character will come out more clear- 
ly under the influence of wine than any other known 
test, whether of prosperity, adversity, or mental suf- 
fering, the peculiar bent of his false speaking will 
guide one to the idiosyncrasies of his mind. 

Betrayed into this digression by the desire of 
making patent to all whom it might concern that, 
though sufficiently elevated to be more than usually 
talkative, Stephen Prentice and William Warly 
could yet be trusted to speak truth if they chose, 
and only falsehood if they deliberately willed it, let 
us hasten to their conversation as it floats audibly 
enough through the open window, although there is 
only the sea, as they suppose, to hear it. 

“You wasn’t here last night, Bill, when Martin 
Strange came in?” said Stephen, a big, broad-shoul- 
dered man with a good expression of countenance, 
filling his pipe slowly as he spoke. 

“No; but I heard on’t. Queer, an’ no mistake.” 

Stephen nodded. “ There was a deal o’ noise an’ 
talkin’ goin’ on,” he said, “ when in came Martin, as 
white as a sheet, his eyes burning like coals, and 
down he dashes his money, an’, says he, ‘ The best 
you've got, and plenty of it, too; for the prettiest 
girl in Lynaway’s accepted me for her promised hus- 
band at last!’ Everybody stared at him; some 
thought he was drunk, but he wa’n’t—he was just 
mad wi’ joy. He looked round at us all as if he was 
waiting for us to wish him good luck, but nobody 
said a word, and unkind enough it seemed, seein’ 
what a favorite he used to be wi’ us all, an’ that not 
so long ago. 

“ But old Peter, whose tongue can’t help waggin’ 
in or out o’ season, called out, ‘ An’ if she do mean 
to marry you, Martin Strange, I’m thinkin’ ’twould 
ha’ saved a deal o’ trouble if she’d ha’ made up her 
mind as well fust as larst,’ upon which Martin bade 
him hold his tongue for a blockhead, and swaggered 
out again. 

“Some believed him, some didn’t, but all agreed 
that they hadn’t expected it of Ninon, seein’ how 
faithful her thoughts always seemed to Michael.” 

Something—it might be but the rustle of the even- 
ing wind, or the flight of some vagrant animal across 
the September leaves—stirred without in the dark- 
ness, unnoticed by either of the men who sat within. 

“Old Peter was about right,” said William War- 
ly, speaking slowly, and with grave deliberation. 
“If it is to be, tis a pity it warn’t at fust, instead of 
larst.” 

“There I don’t agree wi’ you,” said Stephen, 
with spirit, “and I don’t mind laying anything rea- 
sonable upon it that Ninon never marries Martin 
Strange fust or larst.” 

“Then ye think he was tellin’ a lie last night,” 
said William, stolidly; “and, if I might ask the 
question, what call should he have for to do that?” 

“P’raps he deceived hisself, or Ninon didn’t 
make the matter plain to him, for that she has given 
her word I never will believe.” 

“Her making up her mind to marry him,” said 
William, overlooking Stephen’s last remark, “ shows 
her to be a young woman of sense—and that I never 





considered her till now. When a female gets her 
name mixed up with a man’s in folks’ mouths, whether 
she fancies him or whether she don’t, there’s only 
one respectable course open to that female—she 
ought to marry him. And if not at fust why then do 
it at larst, ‘and with the best grace you can,’ says I.” 

“ People had no cause to be always couplin’ their 
names together as they did,” said Stephen, settling 
himself more comfortably in his chair to argue the 
matter out, “ seein’ how they was kind o’ cousins, 
an’ that she had no brother nor sister, nor nothin’, 
but that cross, ill-natured mother o’ hers to speak to, 
An’, as to loving Martin, why, she never loved 
nothing nor nobody till she saw Michael. I mind it 
as if it was yesterday, how, when Michael came 
back, just as he set foot on shore, he looked up and 
saw Ninon standing up like a flower in the sunshine, 
with the light shinin’ on the red o’ her lips and the 
gowld o’ her hair ; an’ he just kep’ on lookin’ at her 
seein’ none of us, and’ we all knew how ’twould be.” 

“ She ought to ha’ kep’ to Martin,” said William, 
who, whenever he found out a text for himself, al- 
ways stuck to it likea man. “A lot of courting as 
don’t ever lead to nothin’ ain’t ever no credit to the 
man nor the maid, and there was circumstances in 
this partickler case as made it desirable as they 
should marry—and nobody knows that fact better 
than you, Stephen Prentice.” 

“As to there being circumstances, as you call 
’em,” said Stephen—“ though, in my ’pinion, ye 
might ha’ found a shorter word, but then you always 
was such a chap for showing yer bit o’ eddication—I 
ha’ been thinkin’ lately as how p’r’aps we was all too 
ready to think evil o’ that matter as we knows on; 
an’ there might ha’ been another side to it, as ha’ 
made all the difference ; an’, if ’twas so, why shouldn't 
she ha’ married Michael? Many a girl as is a bit 
foolish afore she’s married makes a good wife arter- 
ward,” 

“It wasn’t a question of foolishness,” said Wil- 
liam, solemnly, “ but of character. A girl may be 
foolish up to a certain p’int, Stephen, but beyond 
that p’int she can’t without getting blown upon. 
And p’r’'aps you won’t be denying that, for a young 
woman to go off with a man from twelve o’ the clock 
one day to five o’ the same the next, ain’t exactly the 
kind o’ conduct as one could wish to see in one’s 
sister or daughter (if a person happened to have 
one), an’, if there was another side to the tale, ’twas 
mighty strange as nobody ever heard on it, neither 
from Martin, or the girl, or her mother, but people was 
just let to think what they pleased ; an’ it’s a failing 
of human natur’ that, when it’s axed to believe either 
good or bad of a matter, having it left to its own 
conscience, so to speak, it generally, I may say al- 
ways, believes the bad.” 

‘* Because human natur’ has a nasty way of its 
own in a good many respec’s,” said Stephen, “ ain’t no 
reason why we should have it too, and I shall always 
say that I believe Ninon were good for all that ’pear- 
ances were so dead agin her. An’ seein’ how care- 
ful you was to stan’ by her, William, an’ how you 
dared Peter ever to say a word, an’ couldn’t ha’ done 
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more to save Ninon’s credit if she’d ha’ been your 
own sister, why it have always surprised me that you 
should ha’ got sich a bad ’pinion o’ her; she worn't 
worth all that trouble if she was what you think.” 

“Stephen,” said William, with deliberation, 
“you're a good-hearted chap, but you can’t argufy 
—it ain’t in your line. When I did what I could 
for Ninon, ’twas because I thought her but young 
and heedless, and that if*as how there was harm 
anywhere 'twas Martin’s fault, not hers—he being so 
much older and more knowledgable. Being over 
soft-hearted and a bit foolish about the girl myself, 
I couldn’t abide as she should be the talk of the 
place and picked to pieces by the women ; so, as you 
mind, we just agreed to hold our tongues, and fright- 
ened that old fool Peter into holding his, though 
I’m much mistaken if he didn’t drop a word here 
and a word there, else how was it that folks began 
fur to look queer at her, and the women to nod and 
whisper when she was passing by? Thinking as how 
she was going to be Martin’s wife sooner or later, I 
say I was minded to shield her ; but afterward, when 
I saw that she and Michael meant courting, I took a 
bad opinion of her, and had a mind to warn Michael: 
but ‘tis thankless coming betwixt a man and his 
sweetheart, so I let the matter bide. Then they was 
married, and we all know the ugly end of it—for I 
shall always believe that it was something mortal 
bad to drive him away from her that night, so deep 
in love with her as he was and all; but it didn’t 
surprise me, and if you mind me, I said, as I was 
coming home from the feast—” 

“Ay!” said Stephen, eagerly; “ an’ dye hear, 
William, it ha’ been on my mind ever since that 
*twas that same speech o’ yours as made all the mis- 
chief that night? He must ha’ heard or been told 
summat to go off like that, an’ you an’ I was the 
only two as knowed anything to lay real hold of 
agin the girl, Rose Nichol ’ud ha’ told him like a 
shot if she’d know’d, She were allers that jealous 
o’ Ninon, an’ Enoch bein’ such friends wi’ him might 
ha’ spoke, thinkin’ it his duty ; an’ as to Peter he 
wouldn’t ha’ dared, bein’ sich a coward, so I’m 
thinkin’ as it must ha’ been you an’ me as did the 
harm, a pair 0’ fools as we was,” 

William Warly, grown a little pale, and with 
some of his high manner disappeared, took a good 
long pull at his glass before making any reply. 

“ What we said didn’t go for nothing,” he said, 
at last, “ leastways it wouldn’t have if it hadn’t been 
sure. And if there was any explanation to be given 
of that slip of Ninon’s with Martin, why couldn’t 
she have told Michael the rights of it, and then, if 
he did hear rumors, he could have given them the 
lie? Facks is facks, turn em inside out as you may, 
and I can’t but think as Ninon couldn’t give a right 
account of that business, or she must have done it 
to Michael. Lord! it seems but yesterday I saw 
her standing at her mother’s door, dressed so pretty 
and smart, and says she to me: ‘I’m going to Mar- 
mot this afternoon, William, to see the peep-show 
and all the sights, with Martin ; and we shall have to 
step out brisk and no mistake if we want to get 














home before dark.’ She didn’t say it like that, you 
know, but in her funny fashion ; and I said to her, 
liking to stop and talk just for the pleasure of look- 
ing at her, ‘I s’pose yer feel very happy, my dear, 
as yer going along with Martin?’ She looked up 
at me without a bit of a blush or even a smile to 
show as she understood, and said, ‘I should rather 
have gone with Rose and Enoch to-morrow, but 
Martin was so set upon it.’ And as I know she was 
always a bit too ready to give up her own way to 
other people’s, if by so doing she could please them, 
I said, ‘Ah, you'll get a better will of your own 
some day ’—thinking of when she’d be married to 
Martin ; for, though it’s possible to find a sweet- 
heart without a temper of her own, where will you 
find, from one end of the world to the other, a wife 
as hasn’t the same? Just then Martin came along, 
and they went away together.” 

William paused, and again there was that low, 
muffled sound without, too vague, too much like the 
moaning of the sea, to attract the attention of those 
who talked. 

“ About five o’clock next morning, it being foggy 
and raw for all that ’twas in the month of March, 
and you and me going down to the boats, we was 
startled at coming face to face with Ninon and Mar. 
tin—she in all her bits of finery as I had seen on 
her the day before, and he in all his Sunday best, 
and they both coming along the way as led from 
Marmot.” 

“The same path ’ud ha’ brought ’em from the 
rocks,” said Stephen, doggedly. “ An’, if they'd 
come by the short cut from Marmot, they might well 
ha’ got caught by the tide, an’ if so wi’ the fog an’ 
all they might ha’ been hours there, an’ through no 
fault o’ theirs, It wouldn’t ha’ been the first time a 
Lynaway man had got served that fashion.” 

“A drunk Lynaway man, you mean,” said Wil- 
liam Warly, “not a sober one. An’ d’ye think Mar- 
tin don’t know well enough how the tides go? If 
they came back beach-way that night, Martin at 
least knew what he was about, and ought to have 
been ashamed to bring her; besides, couldn’t he 
have spoken out like a man and explained it, and 
then nobody would have gone for to say a word ?” 

“Martin didn’t come well out of it,” said Ste- 
phen, shaking his head. “ He must ha’ known reports 
got about, an’ yet he wouldn’t say anything one way 
or the other. Then that old Peter got ferretin’ 
about, an’ got hold of a bit o’ the matter ; he ought 
to ha’ spoken out, an’ cleared the girl somehow, even 
though he had to tell a big lie or two to do it. 
Though I never will believe but that she was good 
an’ honest, an’ it comes often to my mind how that 
mornin’ when we came upon them she didn’t seem 
any ways ashamed or put out at meetin’ us, but 
called out in her gay, innocent way, ‘ Good-mornin’ 
to you, Stephen Prentice and William Warly, an’ is 
it not a frightful ugly fog?’ an’ seemed to be going 
to say somethin’ more, but Martin, who seemed 
mad to ha’ met us, pulled her away before she could 
say another word. P’r’aps he thought we should 
s'pose they’d been walkin’ out early in the mornin’, 
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not knowin’ as they’d been to Marmot overnight. 
Now, if she’d been guilty o’ wrong-doing, an’ her 
conscience had been sore, she never could ha’ looked 
at us that way or spoke as she did that mornin’ ; an’ 
afterward when I met her agin there wa’n’t a sign 
o’ trouble in her face ; only after a bit, after Michael 
come, she looked at us so piteous once or twice as 
if she was sayin’, ‘Don’t tell Michael—don’t tell 
Michael!’ But that same trouble always seemed to 
me to be Martin’s doin’, for at first she was as happy 
as a bird without a thought o’ a mistake of any kind 
on her mind ; ’twas only arter she’d promised Mi- 
chael that she got to notice people’s looks an’ 
ways.” 

“If Martin threatened her,” said William, “ hav- 
ing a sartin hold upon her, ’twas a bad and cowardly 
thing to do, and not one as Ninon or any other girl 
of sperrit ’ud be likely to get over, so I can’t believe 
he ever did, or she wouldn’t have made up her mind 
to marry him now. And mind you, he’s always 
loved her, from fust to larst ; so, seeing as how Mi- 
chael’s dead and gone, anything ’ud be better for the 
poor lass than the life she’s been living, so let’s drink 
to the health of Martin Strange and his wife as is to 
be—Ninon !” 

Something or somebody without uttered a low 
exclamation that made the two men start and glance 
simultaneously toward the window. 

“Who goes there?” cried William Warly, start- 
ing up, angry as men usually are when disagreeably 
surprised, and cursing himself for a fool to have been 
talking with such freedom by an open window. 
Leaning far out of the casement, and repeating his 
question still more impatiently, he saw passing out 
of the darkness of the night the face pale and angry, 
and distorted by a bleak look of menace and de- 
spair, of Ninon Winter’s lost bridegroom, Michael ! 


—_— 


CHAPTER IV. 
PART OF THE TRUTH, 


THROUGH the September night, the lamps set 
high in Ninon’s chamber shone like a beacon before 
the eyes of two men who approached the cottage 
from entirely opposite directions. 

The footfall of the one, uneven, rapid, and im- 
patient, suggested a person ruled by a strong, though 
irresolute impulse ; that of the other, in its steady, 
almost noiseless oncoming, possessed to the ear of 
the close observer a purpose not likely to be balked 
of its fulfillment. 

Martin Strange, for to him belonged that eager, 
hasty step, crossing the narrow grass-plot of which 
mention has been made, came to the open house- 
door at the very moment that Ninon, bearing a light 
in her hand, appeared on the landing and began slow- 
ly to descend the stairs. 

Simultaneously a man entered the garden, and, 
passing without sound over the damp grass, halted 
by the beech-tree that as nearly as possible faced the 
entrance to the cottage. 





Advancing to the door, and not perceiving Mar- 
tin, who, obeying some inexplicable instinct, had 
drawn back into the shadow, Ninon lighted the lamp 
above her head, and gazed intently before her in the 
direction of the sea. 

She wore a white gown of some clinging stuff 
that followed the curves of her lovely, youthful 
shape, brightened at breast and elbow with blue, and, 
the light being fully concentrated upon her, she shone 
out from the distance like a living picture framed in 
ebony. Accustomed as the watchers were to her 
beauty, it came upon them alike as a pure, fresh sur- 
prise, as are mostly God’s fairest, most delicate gifts 
that come to us now and again in the stress and tur- 
moil of our passionate, struggling lives. 

The girl’s tender, innocent lips parted, and the 
words that she uttered floated out like a caress on 
the evening air. 

“ To-night,” she said, “and will he not come to- 
night? My well-beloved, my dearest!” The thought 
stirring so sweetly at her heart shone through her 
eyes until they were bright and clear as stars, her 
pale cheeks glowed to the richness of a domestic 
rose ; in one magic moment she compassed again the 
freshness of her youth, the undimmed splendor of her 
girlish beauty ; and whereas a moment ago she had 
in her pallor appeared unsurpassable, there was be- 
tween now and then the difference of a flower irra- 
diated by vivifying sunshine and the same when 
from it are withdrawn color, light, and warmth. 

Martin Strange, beholding her face, hearkening 
to her words with a dizzy, unreal sense of amaze- 
ment and rapture, stepped out of the shade and ap- 
peared suddenly before her. 

What was the word that broke from her lips like 
a living thing of joy and that made him recoil from 
her as though she had stricken him to the heart, 
while that other listener yonder creeps a step nearer, 
asking himself if his brain has turned, and his senses 
in good sooth left him at last. 

“No,” said Martin Strange, “it is not Mi- 
chael!” 

In the poor wretch’s voice was the negation of 
utter despair; the ignis fatuus of hope after whose 
gleam, now bright, now pale, he had danced so long 
and through such deep and miry paths of dishonor, 
died out at once and forever, even in the very mo- 
ment that the cup so passionately longed for, so long 
patiently compassed, had seemed to be within his 
very grasp. 

“Ninon,” he said, and his voice sounded stale 
and worthless even in his own ears, ‘‘ have you for- 
gotten how yesterday, ’twas but yesterday you heark- 
ened to my suit, and didn’t give me ‘nay’ when I 
said as how I'd reckon you’d give me your promise 
to be my wife?” 

“No,” said Ninon, pale and wan ; “ you did ask 
me, but I did say nor yes nor no, for by this you 
should have known that not any other reply could I 
give you ever ; and if you did think that, because I 
said not ‘no’ to you, I meant yes, you were then 
altogether deceiving yourself. And if I could not 
find words to speak, it was because I was so sorry 
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for you in my heart that you should to me have been 
so bad a friend.” 

“So bad a friend?” he repeated, faltering ; “ an’ 
how could I ever be that to you, Ninon, when I’ve 
always loved you so desp’ritly ?” 

“You did mislead me,” she said, and her voice 
was very calm and quiet. “Iam not so young and 
foolish now as I did use to be, and I do see it all 
now, and cannot help but for to despise you.” 

A bat, whirling with sudden violence against the 
lamp Ninon held, extinguished the gleam, so that 
the darkness swallowed the sweet, sorrowful beauty 
of her face, and the haggard, shamed misery of his. 

*“*And to me it does not seem ever that you 
did truly love me,” she went on. ‘‘ Michael he did 
love me, but not you, or you would not to me have 
brought so great misfortunes. When first I came 
to Lynaway you was kind and good to me always, 
but after we did go to Marmot—ah!” she cried, 
breaking off suddenly, ‘‘ that night so fatal and un- 
happy, you did change to me, and when Michael 
came and wooed me, you did make my life a bad 
thing to me day by day, so that I was in fear al- 
ways, for you did say to me, ‘And if you will not 
love and marry me, I will to all people tell the story 
of Marmot, and to you no one will ever speak again 
if it shall be known, the least of all Michael Winter 
who is your shadow always.’ And I did believe you 
because you were to me so old and wise, and I—I 
did know nothing of your English ways and thoughts, 
although it was strange to me why Michael or any 
one or other person should be angry with me for 
what was never any fault of mine, but—oh! I did 
love him so with all my heart, that it was to me as 
death that he should scorn me and convey himself 
away from me, and as you did say to me always, ‘If 
to his ears shall reach one word, he will go away 
and you will see his face no more,’ my life to me 
was one fear from the one day to the other.” 

For a moment she paused, then the soft voice 
went bravely on again. 

“On the evening before my wetlding that was to 
be, you did follow me to the ruins of the old chapel 
to say: ‘ Ninon, it is but a fancy you have in your 
heart for Michael ; to me belongs your love, since you 
did love me before he came, and will you not come 
away with me this night, and I will be good and 
faithful to you always?’ But I did say, ‘ No, it is 
not so, you was my friend, and kind to me, but of 
love to you I had never one thought ;’ and then 
you were as one who is mad, and cried out that you 
would to Michael tell all the story, and on my 
knees I did beseech you to have mercy. And 
then you did seem ashamed, and bade me to have no 
fear, for that between Michael and me you would 
not come, and I did think you kind and good, for I 
was then not so quick to see evil and condemn it as 
I am now become, since in these two years that are 
passed I have been thinking, thinking always, and 
you do seem to me a thing poor and to be despised 
by the side of my dear husband Michael. Perhaps 
I do wrong you in thinking that you did break your 
vow to me, and speak evil of me to Michael on my 





wedding-night, for it shall be possible that Stephen 
Prentice or William Warly, who did also know, be- 
trayed me, though to me it is not likely, since they 
were of hearts so good, and their ways were always 
true and honest.” 

Did the girl know how pitilessly cruel sounded 
her words to the man who had been honorable and 
honest until the one fatal temptation of his life 
overcame him, turning all good in him to bitterness ? 

For the harshest judgment that can be delivered 
by one mortal upon another can in no way approach 
in severity the unspoken condemnation of self that 
permeates the soul of a man who has once been 
virtuous, but is now absolutely abandoned to evil. 
If none but himself can realize the succession of 
stages through which he passed before he committed 
moral suicide, at the same time no one but himself 
can tell how every good impulse, every startling at- 
tribute, has in passing through the alchemy of sin 
been transmuted from usés the most beautiful to 
prostitution the most bad. No one but himself is 
able to lay side by side the pictures of what he once 
was and what he now is. 

“ And so it was ever,” said Ninon, sadly, “ that 
while in my mind I did have such thoughts of you, 
it has seemed to me a bad thing that you should dare 
to bring to me your words of love, for if Michael 
had died that night it *s his murderer that you would 
have been. But when to me he shall return I will 
tell to him the story—all, and he will know that poor 
Ninon sinned against him never. To wait for him 
is long and weary, but the end of it will come. To- 
night a feeling strange and joyous did overcome me, 
as though somewhere my darling was at hand, and 
to myself I said, ‘ To-night—he will surely come to 
me to-night ;’ for his sake I did put from me my 
dress of black for one such as he once did love; but 
you—you do still come between us.” 

“He will never come back,” said Martin, gen- 
tly ; “but this thing I can do for ye, sweetheart, that 
ye shall never see my face no more. The love that 
have been my pride an’ my joy, my curse an’ my 
ruin, shall go wi’ me where I go this night; but it 
shall be a weariness to you never again. An’ I will 
not ask ye to forgive me, for if ye knowed all ye 
wpuld hate me worse than the lowest thing that crawls 
upon the earth this night ; but if ye could jest prom- 
ise me that in the futur’, when all folks speak ill o’ 
me, an’ cast stones at my memory, ye would jest say 
to yerself, ‘He was a bad un, weak an’ wicked, an’ 
a coward an’ a cruel traitor to me, but he loved me, 
he loved me always, an’ but for one moment’s temp- 
tation he might ha’ lived an’ died honest.’ Do ye 
think ye could promise me that, my dear? And jest 
say, in your own sweet voice, ‘Good-by, Martin, 
and God bless you !’” 

“* Why should I say that?” she said, troubled at 
his tone, and timidly putting out her hand to touch 
his, her gentle heart already reproaching her for hav- 
ing been unkind to him. 

He drew himself away from her as though she 
had stung him. “A murderer’s hand!” he muttered 
to himself, then aloud he said, gently : 
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“ Would ye mind saying them words, Ninon, just 
them, no more nor no less?” 

Following the bent of his fancy, she repeated his 
words after him, “ Good-by, Martin, and God bless 

ou!” 

, For a moment he stood quite still, as though 
the echo of her voice still lingered in his ears ; then 
he lifted a fold of the dress she wore to his lips, and 
went away without another word. 


—_—~+— 


CHAPTER V. 
THE WHOLE TRUTH. 


MARTIN STRANGE, quitting the path above the 
shingle, and striking across the beach, paused to lis- 
ten to footsteps that seemed to be following close 
upon his own. 

A superstitious fear seized him as they drew near- 
er, for in them he thought he recognized just such a 
decisive tread as had been Michael Winter's in his 
lifetime. Rendered indifferent, however, to either 
spiritual or human interference, by the resolve that 
animated his breast, he pushed steadily on, coming 
before long to the line of rocks that lay between the 
village of Lynaway and the town of Marmot up 
yonder. These rocks had one peculiarity that ren- 
dered them remarkable—it was this: About half- 
way across them, at two feet above high-water mark, 
and to be reached by clambering on the detached 
pieces of rock at its base, was a large, circular cave, 
cut out of the face of the gigantic and beetling cliff 
that in some places literally overhung the sea. 

Whether originally used by smugglers, or carved 
by the hand of man many hundreds of years ago, no 
Lynaway or Marmot man could tell, but of one thing 
they were very certain, that every year it was the 
means of saving more lives than one from drowning. 

For the coast was a treacherous one, with many 
sharp curves and breaks, so that he who was not well 
acquainted with it might pass on his walk indiffer- 
ently enough, believing himself to be in no danger 
from the advancing tide, until he suddenly discovered 
that he was hemmed in at all points, and, unless he 
knew of the cave, and could reach it in time, that a 
certain death awaited him. Such misfortunes were, 
however, rare, as but few strangers ventured in so 
rough a passage, and those who lived hard by were 
well acquainted with the locality. 

Knowing every step of the way, and making 
neither falter nor stumble, though the night was 
black as pitch, Martin came at last to the cave of 
which we have spoken, and, rapidly climbing into 
it, stood still for a moment in an attitude of surprise 
and doubt as those other footsteps paused, as his had 
done, on the rocks below. 

In another moment a man had slung himself up, 
and was standing beside him in the mouth of the 
cave, 

One of those lightening convictions that now and 
again come to us mortals we know not whehce, and, 


defiant as they are to all our preconceived traditions, | 





belief, and thoughts, may be accepted as a divine 
and unerring gleam of light upon the paths where 
we grope blindfolded, came to Martin, then, as he 
drew back cold and giddy waiting for the other to 
begin : 

“ Martin Strange,” said a voice, and the voice was 
that of Michael Winter, “ was it a lie or a true thing 
that you told me on my wedding-night when I asked 
you if there was any reason why Ninon Levesgne 
should not have been made my wife that day?” 

Being so near the end of all things, his last card 
played, his last hope gone, Martin answered slowly : 

“ Ay, it was a lie.” 

“O my God!” cried Michael, in a terrible voice, 
“only a lie—one lie to give to her and to me two 
such years as they that are gone! One lie—only one 
—and he could live—live with the knowledge of 
what he had done always before him, and dare to 
offer his love to the wife of the man who was, so 
far as he knew, murdered by that same lie! And 
this is the man that I have called friend, whose word 
I believed before the whole sweet teaching of the 
life and ways of my pure and spotless girl, who had 
power to drive me forth an outcast from all I loved 
and held dear on earth, Man!” he cried, fiercely, 
“what had I done to you, what had she, that you 
should deal so vilely with us ? O my dear, my dear!” 
he groaned, as he leaned against the stone-wall be- 
hind him, shaken by love, remorse, joy, and a mad 
longing for revenge. 

“TI loved her,” said Martin, sullenly, “an’ you 
stole her away from me, an’ the loss o’ her drove me 
mad an’ made a coward an’ a beast o’ me, that’s all. 

“ When first she came to Lynaway (I'll tell ye the 
whole story of it, ye’ll never ha’ the chance o’ hear- 
ing it agin), she bein’ my cousin, she got to be 
home-like wi’ me, an’ warn’t shy as wi’ the other 
lads, and when I came to the cottage (for her mother 
favored me a bit an’ didn’t mislike to see me there), 
Ninon ’ud talk away to me in her pretty gentle way, 
an’ it seemed to me that every day she growed to 
like me a bit better, but I said to myself, ‘I'll wait 
awhile longer, I won’t press her for an answer yet, 
she bein’ so young an’ gay, wi’ no thought o’ sich 
things as marriage, an’ lookin’ arter a house,’ an’ I 
never said a word till the day we went to Marmot.” 

(In the darkness Michael drew nearer, nearer 
still, and listened intently.) 

“* Niver havin’ been there before, she was so 
pleased wi’ the sights an’ the gran’ shops, that ’twas 
past six o'clock afore we turned our faces round to 
go toward Lynaway. But, as luck ’ud have it, we 
come past a big show where they was acting wi’ 
puppet-dolls, an’ a crowd o’ people was goin’ in an’ 
out, an’ Ninon she stopped an’ said, ‘O Martin! I 
niver see anything like that in my life!’ an’, seein’ 
her face so wistful, I was so foolish as to take her in, 
though I knowed all the while as I was wrong, an’ 
that I, bein’ so much older than her an’ wiser in the 
ways o’ the world, oughtn’t to ha’ kep’ her out so 
late, or giv’ in to her wish. I mind to this day how 
she laffed at they redik’lous figures as danced about 
the stage on strings, an’ when we was come out she 
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put her little hand in mine, and said she, ‘O Martin! 
thank ye iver so for sich a treat.’ How it happened 
I shall niver know, but on lookin’ at the clock I 
mistook the time an’ thought the hour were eight 
when it really were nine ; an’, knowing that the tide 
wouldn’t be in till half-past nine, I said to her, ‘ Will 
you be afeared to come home the beach-way, Ninon, 
as ’twill save us a good mile an’ a half o’ the way, 
an’ it’s gettin’ very late to be abroad?’ 

“ She was not at all afeared, an’ so we set out, an’ 
the way being so rough an’ the night so dark, I got 
her to put her hand through my arm, an’ all at once, 
afore I knowed what I was doin’, I’d told her how I 
loved her, and begged her to give me a bit promise 
that she’d be my wife some day. 

“But she said, iver so gently, though I could tell 
she was frightened, an’ for that I blamed myself, that 
she liked me dearly, and reckoned me her good friend, 
but she had no love to give me or any other man. 
The words were scarcely out o’ her lips when a cold 
sweat broke out o’ my face, for what should I hear 
but the sea rushin’ an’ roarin’ about the base o’ Smug- 
gler’s Holly, an’ I knew as I was out in my reckon- 
ing, that the tide was comin’ in, an’, that, if we 
couldn’t get to the cave in two minutes, our lives 
wasn’t worth the snuff of a candle. 

“T catched Ninon up in my arms an’ ran like 
mad, an’ cryin’ to her not to be afeared. I went 


straight into the water that comed up to my neck, 


an’ her gown was all wet an’ drippin’ when we got 
to t’other side. "Twas easier work to get to the 


cave, an’ I lifted her in, an’ felt wild wi’ myself at 
havin’ made such a foolish mistake about the tide, 
and so brought all this trouble on the poor, delicate 
lass, for I knowed that we should be shut up here 
for hours, an’ what would Lynaway be sayin’ about 


us the whiles? I took off my coat an’ wrapped her 
in it, she bein’ so bitter cold, an’ then, thinkin’ that 
the wall was a bit hard for her pretty head (she havin’ 
falled off sound asleep), I sat down beside her so as 
she could rest her head agin my shoulder, an’ so she 
slep on an’ on, an’, though I knowed the tide was 
out agin, I hadn’t got the heart to wake her, an’ ’twas 
such a joy to me to just feel the touch o’ her head 
agin me—ye needn’t grudge it to me, Michael, for 
*twas the fust and, the larst time, an’ she never 
knowed it, for I moved away when she was waking. 
She looked about all puzzled, for there was jest a 
streak o’ daylight ; an’ then I told her we must go 
our ways home, an’ lifted her down from the cave. 

“’Twas an unlucky chance as brought Stephen 
Prentice and William Warly to meet us that morn, 
but I was hopin’ they’d think Ninon and me’d got 
up early to do a bit o’ courtin’ out walkin’ ; so, when 
Ninon wanted to stop an’ tell ’em all about it, I 
pulled her along wi’ me, and bade her niver say a 
word to any one, not even her mother, who had gone 
away, but was coming back in the arternoon, for, 
though she was so innercent an’ ignorant o’ harm, I 
knowed what folk’s tongues is, an’ I didn’t want ’em 
all clacking together over her and me. 

“But somehow, arter that night, Ninon were 
niver the same to me as she'd been afore, an’ niver 





give me a smile or a welcome when I came to the 
cottage, but, knowing the queer ways o’ girls, I 
didn’t fret over it, for I guessed she'd been a bit 
frightened at fust, an’ I still think that she'd ha’ 
grown to love me in time if ye hadn’t come back 
when ye did. 

“ Well, ye came, an’ it wus all over wi’ me then; 
I worn’t so blind as I couldn’t see that, but it seemed 
hard—hard, an’ I went bitter mad over the loss o’ 
her, and all the good in me was turned to bad, and 
the bad to worse again, so that ’twas no wonder, as I 
often said to myself, as how she couldn’t larn to love 
me. Seein’ her slip away from me, an’ wi’ my bad 
heart always full o’ her, mornin’, noon, an’ night, there 
come into my head a cruel an’ cowardly thought, 
’an when next I come across her alone I said, ‘ An 
pray have you told Michael Winter that you was my 
sweetheart afore you was his, an’ that you staid away 
wi’ me from twelve o'clock i’ one day to five o’ the 
clock the next?’ 

“* No,’ she said, ‘because you made me promise 
never to tell any one; but I wish you'd let me, as I 
do not love to have any secret, however small, from 
him!’ Those was jest her words, an’ she looked at 
me so innercently that I could see she didn’t under- 
stand ; but the look o’ her sweet face only made me 
the madder to think o’ what I’d lost, so I said, ‘ An’ 
are ye pretendin’ not to know, Mistress Ninon, that, 
if I was to go to Michael an’ tell him that, he’d niver 
look at or speak to ye agin?’ 

“She got as white as snow, for she’d come to be- 
lieve all I told her; an’, moreover, she was so gentle 
an’ humble always that she niver set up her pinion 
’gainst other folks, an’, God forgive me ! but, when I 
saw how she took it, I couldn’t but know as how the 
devil had put a weapon in my hand, if only I was so 
base an’ dishonorable as to use it agin her. 

“T said to her, ‘ Just you go an’ tell Michael all 
about it, and see if he don’t say good-by to ye, for, 
mind ye, he’s a very partic’lar man about wimmin, 
an’ he'd niver look at one as any one could up an’ 
say a word to him about.’ 

“ An’ then she got all puzzled, an’ at sea, for she 
couldn’t see how she was to blame, an’ yet if I told her 
she was, why then it must be so, for she niver could 
argy, an’ was a child in all her ways an’ thoughts, 
wi’ not so much knowledge o’ the world as a Mar- 
mot girl o’ ten years old might have.’” 

“ Coward !” burst from Michael's lips, “ an’, know- 
ing her to be this, you could abuse her trust to so 
torture her?” 

“T have told ye,” said Martin, quite unmoved 
by this outbreak, “ that my heart were bad and black, 
an’ from sich a heart only black deeds could come. 

‘I niver met her arter that but I give her a look 
or a side word as made her wince, an’ once agin I 
asked her if she’d told you; an’ she cried, an’ said 
as she loved you far too well to run the leastest risk 
o’ your lovin’ her less. 

“ Time went on, an’ the night afore your weddin’- 
day an’ hers came roun’, an’ "twas that same evenin’ 
I followed her-to the chapel ruins, an’, catchin’ her 
there alone, prayed o’ her that she should give you 
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up an’ come away wi’ me, I bein’ mad wi’ drink an’ 
folly, and the wicked thoughts give to me by the 
very devil hisself. I said, ‘If you will not come, 
Ninon, I will tell Michael bad things o’ ye, an’ he 
will believe them, for he will say, ‘An’ why did ye 
not tell me of it all yerself if there was no wrong in 
it, Ninon?’ 

“T seem to see her now as she went down on her 
knees to me, prayin’ o’ me that I wouldn’t come 
atween her an’ you. Somethin’ touched me then, 
an’ shamed me through an’ through, an’ I promised 
her, meanin’ to keep my word.” 

“For God's sake,” cried Michael, “get to the 
end of this infernal story before I have your blood 
upon my hands !—({O my darling, my little darling !” 
he moaned to himself.) 

“ There’s but little more to tell,” said Martin, in 
the even, unconcerned voice of one who relates 
what he has seen, not what he has done—“ ye mar- 
tied her, an’ I bore the sight ; ye took her home, an’ I 
bore to see that too, but somethin’ drove me to your 
garden, to give one look at the house as held ye two 
together, not knowing as ye was abroad learnin’ things 
through the blabbing tongues o’ two tipsy fools, 
things as could send ye to me wi’ a question on your 
lips as could be answered in just one little word, 
‘yes’ or ‘no.’ 

“‘ My body an’ soul cried out agin her bein’ yours ; 
the loss o’ her was pressing on me then wi’ a bitterness 
I had niver knowed afore, an’ the awful temptation 
beset me then none can iver tell; an’ I told the 
damnedest, blackest lie that iver came out o’ hell, 
not once but twice over ! 

“Oh, what ye said to me, or what I did arter 
that, I have niver knowed to this day; but the next 
thing I mind was standing on the shore beside Ni- 





non, watchin’ the boat come in, in which old Peter 
said ye had gone away. The words was trembling 
on my lips that I should say to ye when ye touched 
the shore, an’ that should make ye reckon me the 
vilest wretch alive, yet send ye straight to the arms 
o’ your wife, when the boat came in wi’out ye, an’ 
I knew that I was as guilty o’ yer death as though I 
had killed ye with my own hand the night.” 

“And believing in my death,” cried Michael, 
scarcely able to articulate through the intensity of 
the emotions that swayed him, “ you could insult her 
with the offer of your love, the foulest, most sinful 
passion ever inspired by aught so sweet an’ innocent!” 

“ Ay,” said Martin, “I could do that. I'd ha’ 
kept lovin’ an’ sinnin’ for her for ever an’ ever if I'd 
thought there was a chance o’ winnin’ her love ; but 
she told me to-night as she despised me ; an’, when 
a gentle creature like her says that, there’s no more 
to be said or done. 

“ An’ now,” he said, “ why don’t ye go to her? 
She said ye’d come to-night, an’ you’re come, but ye 
needn’t hurry—there’s lots o’ time afore ye, years— 
an’ after a bit ye’ll both forget all about them two 
years that’s gone. 

“Have ye any more questions to ask me? If 
not, ye were well away, for I’m grown tired an’ 
sleepy. I shall sleep soundly an’ well to-night. 

“Are ye there still? If ye’re waitin’ till I say 
I’m sorry for all I’ve done, ye'll wait foriver, an’ 
don’t forget as I loved her, loved her always !” 

At the same moment that a man slain by his own 
hand murmurs, in dying, “She said, ‘ Good-by, Mar- 
tin, an’ God bless you!’” Ninon hears the sound of 
Michael’s footsteps as he comes up the stair! 

[THE END.] 





LIFE IS 


REMEMBER how the small stream ran, 
Gurgling beneath its rustic span, 
And how its white lips seemed to say, 
** We laugh and sing, and sing all day, 
For life is sweet !” 


I remember how the lilies bent 
Their graceful stems in calm assent, 
And how each little violet’s head 
Quick nodded, as if plain it said, 

** Oh, life is sweet |” 


The great trees stirred the summer air, 

The white clouds flitted everywhere, 

The fair ferns on the hillside sprung, 

And wood-birds, brooding, joyous sung, 
** Oh, life is sweet !” 


How oft I watched the sun arise, 
Its yellow flames athwart the skies ! 
How oft I dreamed o’er its repose— 
A golden heart in leaves of rose— 

** Oh, life is sweet |” 
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How idly, through the grassy lane, 

I drove the cows to whistling strain, 

Breaking the daisies at my hand, 

Dipping my bare feet in the sand— 
** Oh, life is sweet |” 


Day after day, night after night, 
Life laughed and frolicked in its flight ; 
The world of men was naught to me, 
I loved, and sang out merrily, 
** Oh, life is sweet !” 


Now just as bright the stream runs by, 

And just as gayly wood-birds fly ; 

The great trees fan the flitting cloud, 

The winds that pass cry out as loud, 
**Oh, life is sweet !” 


But heart of mine broods still and cold, 
A thousand fears its hopes infold ; 
A sigh there is for smile alway 
Swift following when I try to say, 
**Oh, life is sweet !” 
MARIE Lg BaRON, 
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A CASE OF STARVATION. 


BY H. M. ROBINSON, 


HE recent finding of a negro, alone, in an open 
boat in the Caribbean Sea, the sole unconscious 
survivor of a boat’s crew who had successively walked 
overboard in the delirium of starvation,' and the 
comments of the daily press upon the peculiar suf- 
ferings of the starving, have induced me to narrate 
an experience, the publication of which has hith- 
erto been deterred by a fear lest some portions of 
it might be received with incredulity. And even 
now I do not feel assured that a stranger to the feel- 
ings of which I am about to speak will receive my 
story with the confidence which it deserves, nor even 
that those who are somewhat familiar with the actual 
sensations of starvation will admit every feature of 
the picture which I draw to be the living truth ; but 
my recollections are clear and strong ; I know what 
I assert, and am upon honor with my readers, 

In the month of October, 1871, the writer left 
Manitoba House, a small post of the Hudson Bay 
Company, on Lake Manitoba, British North Amer- 
ica, for the purpose of visiting an island some ten 
miles distant. His companion, at whose invitation 
the journey was undertaken, was a Mr. Macdonald, 
the clerk in charge of the post. The object of the 
visit was to inspect the work of a fishery located upon 
the island. The conveyance used was an old and frail 
skiff, all the better craft at the fisheries being absent. 

We started rather late in the afternoon of a cold, 
dreary day, expecting to easily reach our destination 
before night. No food was taken, as an abundance 
could be obtained upon the island ; but a somewhat 
careful selection of robes and blankets was made, in 
the full assurance that no provision for night-lodgers 
existed among the fishermen. 

The immediate shores of the lake for some days 
previous to our departure were bordered with a nar- 
row rim of brittle, white ice, such as usually forms 
before the freezing of any body of water, and upon 
its surface floated a thin film of slush, or partially 
congealed particles, separated into patches of greater 
or less thickness by the action of the waves. While 
this would impede our progress in some degree, we 
still apprehended no difficulty in reaching the island 
before the final closing of the lake, intending to re- 
main there until the formation of the ice. When, 
however, under the regular strokes of two pairs of 
oars, the skiff had passed a huge promontory shelter- 
ing the land-locked bay about the post, and encoun- 
tered the currents sweeping beyond it, we found the 
congealment more perfect, and the slush of the im- 
mediate shore superseded by thin and comparatively 
brittle sheets of ice, having sharp, cutting edges. 
The entire surface of the lake, as far as the eye could 
reach, was covered with these opaque masses, which 
interfered seriously with our progress. The regular 
dip of the oars was prevented by the strokes glancing 
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off the smooth surfaces, while the cutting edges of 
the circling floes threatened at times to penetrate 
the frail skiff, in the power of resistance of which 
but little dependence could be placed. But, without 
thought of retracing our path, speed was simply less- 
ened by the loss of one pair of oars, now wielded at 
the bow to fend off the ice-cakes and open a passage 
for the boat. 

Under this loss of the propelling power, coupled 
with the retarding force requisite to push off the floes, 
the advance became exceedingly slow. But, our 
minds being occupied and fully intent upon the man- 
ner of progress, we noticed the rate but little. The 
farther we penetrated the lake the more dense be- 
came the cakes. They floated lazily upon the sur- 
face, sometimes visible in their entirety, again half 
hidden beneath the waters. At times they appeared 
massed together, covering a large area, and necessi- 
tating a considerable détour in passing them ; but, 
for the most part, they were not over ten or fifteen 
feet in diameter. 

The first full realization of the extreme slowness 
of our progress was, I recall, occasioned by our hav- 
ing drifted beyond the circling currents of the lake, 
and penetrated a comparatively undisturbed sheet of 
water, upon which the ice-cakes had collected in a 
thick mass and were freezing together, forming an 
unbroken surface. The lines of demarkation be- 
tween the cakes were distinctly visible, however, and 
connected as yet only by a thin film of ice ; but this 
film constantly grew in thickness as we advanced, 
until, at the distance of a mile or more, the cakes 
began to overlap each other, and further progress 
became a matter of serious difficulty. At this junct- 
ure Mr. Macdonald ceased his labor and looked at 
his watch. Hitherto our whole attention had been 
given to rowing, and both the rate of speed attained 
and the passage of time had been comparatively un- 
noticed. Now, when we came to look about us, we 
found the night closing in, and the promontory which 
intervened between the skiff and its point of depart- 
ure not more than four miles distant—in all, we were 
about five miles from the post. Mr. Macdonald’s 
watch told the hour of five. The cessation of active 
labor revealed the fact of a rapidly-falling tempera- 
ture, and, upon looking back over our route, thin 
films of ice could be seen already stretching across 
the channel made by the passage of the skiff. 

The thickness of the ice-sheet in front, the late 
hour, and the frail character of our conveyance, for- 
bade any further attempt at continuing the voyage 
in that direction ; while the exhausted state we were 
in from the labors of the afternoon, and the thickly- 
gathering floes in the rear, equally debarred us from 
return. Added to these considerations was the as- 
surance of Mr. Macdonald that by waiting until 
morning the ice would have formed of sufficient 
thickness to admit of the continuance of the journey 
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on foot. Apparently there was nothing else to do, 
so we penetrated a solid-looking ice-cake and al- 
lowed the skiff to be frozen in. 

In the position we were now in, we were con- 
cealed from the view of the inmates of the post by the 
high promontory mentioned, and from the fishermen 
upon the island by the fact of their camp being lo- 
cated upon the other side of the island, and hidden 
by a dense growth of cottonwood-trees, It was very 
improbable, too, that at that season of the year an 
inhabitant of either place would wander so far from 
his respective locality as to be enabled to see us. 

In the course of an hour the skiff was firmly 
frozen in, and partook of the slight undulations of 
the ice- field. When it became thus secure, we 
wrapped the robes and blankets about us and com- 
posed ourselves to sleep in the bottom of the boat, 
feeling assured of an early escape on the morrow. 
The fatigues of the day brought sound and refresh- 
ing slumber, despite the cravings of hunger, the 
morning waking revealing an unbroken sheet of ice 
as far as the eye could reach. But, upon trying its 
strength, it was discovered to be scarcely an inch in 
thickness, and, of course, of insufficient strength to 
sustain our weight ; that is, the bands of ice con- 
necting the cakes were but an inch through, the pre- 
viously - formed cakes being somewhat thicker. It 
was still very cold, however, and after some consul- 
tation we resolved to remain until toward evening, 
when the increased thickness of the ice would per- 
mit of escape. The plan of effecting our return by 
means of a channel broken through the ice was sug- 
gested, but eschewed as demanding unnecessary la- 
bor. At that stage there is no reason why it might 
not have been done. We were, in all probability, 
physically equal to the task. If in extraordinary 
cases people would only do extraordinary things, it 
would wonderfully embellish incident. If we would 
only do and say as we might have done and said, 
what a world of trouble would be saved! But who 
will not remember how sadly he reflected afterward, 
in the contemplative seclusion of his chamber, what 
he might have said in that little after-dinner speech 
—but what did not occur to him? So with us; it 
seems now to have been almost as easy to escape as 
to remain—but we simply did not. 

Without going into details concerning the state 
of the weather from day to day, it is deemed suffi- 
cient to ask the reader to imagine—which he can 
fairly do from his own experience—a slightly-varying 
temperature which did not materially affect the 
thickness of the ice for five consecutive days, but 
which was of so delusive a nature as to give con- 
stant promise of increasing cold, and so render our 
release possible. 

During the discussion of ways and means, the 
feeling of hunger had been held in abeyance ; but, 
when it was decided to remain, the craving for food 
tenewed its importunities, I imagine, too, that its 
pangs were more severe in my own case than in 
that of Mr. Macdonald, as, in leading the somewhat 
irregular life of a company’s officer, he was in a man- 
her accustomed to such privation. For the rest, we 
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were nearly physically equal—both being of slender 
build, and destitute of superfluous adipose tissue. 
Mr. Macdonald having made up his mind to endure 
hunger for the day, apparently dismissed the subject 
from his attention, and thought no more about it, 
But I was less successful in doing so: my thoughts 
reverted to it again and again; and, finding some re- 
lief from the use of water, I partook of it frequently. 

To dissipate in a measure the craving for food, 
and for lack of anything else to do, we arranged 
our bedding again and fell asleep, arising about 
two o'clock in the afternoon, after intermittent slum- 
ber, to find the ice no firmer than before, and that 
we would be forced to remain in the boat during an- 
other night. The plan of breaking a channel through 
the ice was again suggested, but dismissed as im- 
politic. Having now been twenty-four hours with- 
out food, we were growing apathetic and adverse to 
exertion. Every inclination prompted us to lie qui- 
etly in the boat until the ice should be formed of 
sufficient strength to sustain our weight. This in- 
clination was strengthened by the fact that exercise of 
any kind increased the cravings of hunger. So, after 
drinking freely of water, we lay down again. 

From this time until the following morning we 
made no further attempt to better our condition, but 
remained quietly prostrate in the bottom of the boat, 
alternating periods of sleep with fragmentary con- 
versation. We were sufficiently warm and comfort- 
able under the bedding, and grew more averse to 
motion of any kind as the night wore on. 

When the morning dawned, however, and we 
found escape to be as far removed as ever, we sat up 
in the boat and entered upon a serious discussion of 
the situation, and especially upon the twice-discard- 
ed method of breaking a channel. I urged an im. 
mediate attempt to escape by this plan, although 
the pangs of hunger were then so severe that I could 
maintain a sitting posture only with much pain, 
Mr. Macdonald, while willing to try it if I insisted, 
urged the indications of a rapidly-falling tempera- 
ture ; the precedents of years of life upon the banks 
of the lake to prove that its waters congealed suffi- 
ciently hard to bear the weight of a man in three 
days at farthest ; our own exhausted condition, and 
the impossibility of breaking a channel with the 
light oars, even if in full bodily strength, at the rate 
of more than three miles per day. Both being rath- 
er willing than otherwise, perhaps, in our depressed 
condition, to accept any argument which would ob- 
viate the necessity of exertion, and believing, too, 
from the general aspect of the weather, that a hard 
freeze would speedily ensue, we concluded it best to 
accept the situation, and so returned to bed. In the 
end it was well we did so, as we could not at this 
stage have broken a channel, and the loss of strength 
occasioned by the attempt would have prevented the 
successful issue of the final and only method of re-- 
lease. 

We again wrapped the bedding about us, lying 
close together for the sake of warmth. As the day 
wore on the cravings of hunger grew more intense, 
so that the slightest motion or change of position 
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materially increased our sufferings. Mentally we 
grew more apathetic and averse to exertion of any 
kind. All conversation ceased, and we only spoke 
when uttering a complaint. Thirst increased in a 
marked degree, which, when satisfied, produced only 
a momentary cessation of pain. It became impossi- 
ble also to concentrate thought upon any subject for- 
eign to that of personal suffering. This constant 
contemplation of pain produced a corresponding 
depression and despair of recovery, while it allayed 
all desire to exercise the bodily functions necessary 
to escape. 

Toward the middle of the afternoon, Mr. Mac- 
donald, who had previously announced himself as 
suffering intensely, suddenly suggested that we should 
try the Indian custom of using pressure to relieve 
hunger. Accordingly, we each folded a pair of mit- 
tens in as compact a shape as possible, and, placing 
them over the stomach, bound our belts tightly about 
them. We experienced, to our great delight, a very 
decided sense of relief, and by use of this contriv- 
ance were enabled to obtain a light sleep during the 
early part of the night. By midnight, however, the 
pressure ceased to exercise its salutary effect, the 
pangs of hunger, returning with deeper intensity, 
becoming now almost unbearable. The slightest 
motion was productive of extreme pain. To this 
was added, by morning, a sense of weakness and 
sinking, as if falling through the bottom of the boat, 
to be caught suddenly when almost lost to sight, and 
brought back. An insatiable thirst supervened, so 
that it seemed an impossibility to satisfy the craving. 
At the same time the apathetic condition of the phys- 
ical being began to change ; we became restless and 
uneasy, conversed more, and repeatedly shifted our 
positions. 

When we sat up in the morning, after sixty-six 
hours of abstinence from food, the personal appear- 
ance of each of us had undergone a considerable 
alteration. I recollect that the expression of Mr. 
Macdonald’s face struck me, for the first time, as 
being so decidedly changed that I called his atten- 
tion to it. His countenance, generally florid, was 
exceedingly pale, pinched, and sharp in outline ; the 
eyes rather wild, and with a peculiar glistening coat- 
ing over them ; the muscles and nerves of the mouth 
and lower face tremulous and twitching at times. 
He replied by telling me that my own appearance 
was similar to his, the conditions, if anything, being 
deepened. We were both weak, and afflicted with 
a slight tremor, which showed itself upon any at- 
tempt to move. I recall, also, a peculiar feeling of 
uncertainty, in attempting to lay hold upon any ob- 
ject, as to whether I would be able to seize it at 
once upon extending the hand toward it. This feel- 
jing was intermittent, however, being quickly suc- 
ceeded by the usual certainty of the limbs following 
the direction of the will. In my own case the gnaw- 
ing pains of hunger were now beginning, in some 
measure, to pass away, but the insatiable thirst still 
continued. With Mr. Macdonald, however, the 


pangs of hunger were apparently at their worst. 
After trying the ice, as usual, and realizing the 





hopelessness of an escape upon it, and our utter ina- 
| bility now to break a channel, we turned our atten. 
| tion to the raising of a signal, which might by some 
| faint possibility attract attention from the shore, 
| With little exertion we succeeded in raising an oar 

in the bow of the skiff, upon which we hung a blank- 
et. This accomplished, we lay down again. Hun- 
| ger pressed so hard upon Mr. Macdonald, however, 
as to suggest an article of food, the use of which 
undoubtedly saved our lives. In pulling on his 
woolen mittens, his attention was attracted to the 
tanned dog-skin leather lining of the palms. He at 
once cut it from both mittens, giving me one of the 
pieces. It was unpalatable enough, but by vigorous 
chewing could be reduced to pulp, and so swallowed, 
With the first mouthful my hunger, which was slow- 
ly passing off, returned with redoubled force, but 
was in a measure appeased by the leather. 

By noon we had finished the bits of dog-skin, 
and were relieved from the extreme pains in the 
stomach from which we had suffered. 
fully conscious, however, that such food could supply 
but an infinitesimal amount of nourishment, and that, 
while relieving the sharp cravings of hunger, it would 
bring no perceptible increase of strength. Still, in 
conjunction with an abundant supply of water, it 
might arrest absolute starvation for days. We had, 
too, a plentiful supply of covering, which, with the 
moist atmosphere, prevented the escape of the exha- 
lations of the body, while the limited dimensions of 
the boat precluded all but the lightest exercise, thus 
preventing any waste of vital force save by the nat- 
ural disintegration of the tissues. A healthy man 
may be deprived of food and drink from eight to ten 
days before death ensues. Cases are upon record 
where, with abundant supplies of water alone, life 
has been protracted until the twenty-third day. 

After finishing the lining of the mittens, Mr. 
Macdonald began cutting strips for further con- 
sumption from the buckskin trousers which he wore. 
This leather, being of Indian tan, was as devoid ap- 
parently of all fleshy substance as sawdust, and was 
reduced to pulp with much difficulty. Still, we 
chewed away vigorously upon it through the after- 
noon, and, with frequent draughts of water, miti- 
gated the severe cravings of the stomach. Under 
the influence of this food the condition of physical 
restlessness passed away, being succeeded by apathy, 
as before. We were, undoubtedly, slowly growing 
weaker, but the pains incident to total abstinence 
from food had ceased. We were content to lie quiet- 
ly chewing buckskin, with an increasing antipathy to 
exertion. 

As the evening came on, I began to experience 
a slight dizziness upon any attempt to move, and the 
| feeling of uncertain volition rather increased. I 
| found, too, that closing the eyes was at once followed 
by the sinking sensation before mentioned. I seemed 
| to be falling into a great deep, from which to as sud- 

denly return upon opening my eyes. This probably 
was the most painful sensation experienced at that 
| time, and continued far into the night. I was obliged 
| to keep my eyes constantly open, and, as the night 
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was bright and starlight, and my range of vision was 
limited, in the recumbent attitude we were in, to a 
portion of the robe covering me and the side of the 
skiff, everything became magnified to the sight. 
Each particular hair of the robe stood out in clear 
relief, swollen in dimensions, and standing at every 
conceivable angle, like trees in a forest ; the straight 
grain of the wood assumed fantastic curves, and 
fashioned itself into the outlines of living forms and 
creatures of the imagination. Who shall show how 
this imagery of the brain was physically cast; who 
shall disclose that imagery as a world to be visibly 
seen ? 

Toward midnight I fell asleep ; that is, into a 
condition in which, one of the senses being awake, 
with some of the mental faculties, I dreamed, and 
was conscious of the illusory nature of the dream. 
The sense of sight was still awake, as I recall hav- 
ing still seen, during the period of sleep, the robe 


night my mind had dwelt almost continually upon 
the desire for food. I was unable, I remember, to 
concentrate my thoughts upon any other subject, 
though making frequent efforts to do so; and it 
seemed as though the same subject, modified and 
often richly embellished, in harmony with the men- 
tal constitution, was prolonged during sleep. The 
last sound I heard was the expressed desire of Mr. 
Macdonald for one of his wife’s good dinners, and 
when sleep followed it was made up of scenes the 
most lovely. I seemed to be partaking of a feast 
in which all the luxuries of earth were lavishly pro- 
fuse, and hearing music from celestial choirs, I 
passed from dainty to dainty, and, wandering among 
ambrosial bowers, slaked my thirst at many a crystal 
fount, and quaffed deep of rarest vintages. These 
visions became often repeated and embellished with 
many beautiful accessories, retaining throughout, 
however, as their principal characteristics, profuse 
supplies of food. And during the period of their 
continuance I was thoroughly conscious of their illu- 
sory nature, although unwilling to dissipate the pleas- 
ures they represented. 

Later on, all the senses fell asleep, while some 
of the mental organs were still awake, and then the 
dreams continued and seemed realities. The feasts 
and music, the murmur of fountains, and wanderings 


tening of the eyes, and inclination to stare ; cadav- 
erous countenance; very perceptible emaciation ; 
tremor of the limbs,,and dryness of the skin. To 
this may be added a growing chilliness of the entire 
body—a feeling that the cuticle was frozen, and the 
congealment increasing in depth. This sensation 
was, I suppose, occasioned by the loss of vital heat, 
The dizziness had also become greater, together with 
amore perceptible uncertainty of volition. I recall 
being unable to believe, in attempting to step over a 
seat, that my foot would not fall short of its mark, 
and upon the seat. It required a strong concentra- 
tion of the will to effect the performance of a slight 
action. The mental faculties were not obscured, 
however, except when we gave way to the inertia 
caused by weakness; and we were, moreover, per- 
fectly aware that a period was rapidly approaching 
when the exhaustion of the physical organism must 
inevitably derange the intellect. 

Upon trying the ice again, we thought its thick- 
ness slightly increased. I am unable to say whether 
it really was, or whether its power of resistance only 
seemed greater to us. At all events, it raised our 
hopes of escape, and served to dissipate much of the 
depression which enveloped us like a funeral pall. 
We lay down again ; and, while chewing buckskin, 
earnestly discussed a plan of escape. Mr. Macdon- 
ald argued that, by crawling over the ice in such a 
manner as to spread our weight over a considerable 
surface, and avoid centring it upon any one spot, its 
strength would be sufficient to bear us. By grasp- 
ing an oar in the hands, and pushing with the knees, 
this object would in a great degree be obtained. If 
by this method the ice proved of sufficient strength, 
release then depended solely upon our physical ca- 
pacity to accomplish the journey. To remain was 
certain death by starvation; to attempt to escape 
might be death by exhaustion ; but we decided to 
try it. And as Manitoba House lay at a distance of 
five miles, as nearly as we could judge, and present- 
ed the only occupied habitation within a radius of 
one hundred miles, saving the tents of the fishermen, 
we resolved to make it the objective point in our 
efforts to escape. 

We remained in the boat until about ten o'clock, 
eating buckskin preparatory to the journey. Lest 
any accident might occur necessitating a sojourn 





through vales enriched with living green, all pro- 
ceeded with the order of a day-dream. These pleas- | 
ures continued till morning, when I awoke, with my 
tongue dry, the skin dry and cold, head slightly diz- | 
zy, and an intense craving for food, with consider- 
able pain in the stomach. 

Mr. Macdonald being awake, we sat up, and, 
after drinking freely of water, resumed the chewing 
of buckskin, In fact, we had chewed it every mo- 
ment of our waking hours since it had been seized 
upon as food. We had been very careful, however, | 
to masticate it thoroughly, being fearful of its results 
many case. Our appearance on this morning—sup- 
posing my own to be identical with that of Mr. Mac- 
donald—was an intensified type of that of the pre- 
vious day ; that is, an increased wildness and glis- | 





upon the ice, we each folded a blanket, and, placing 
it upon our backs, secured it there by means of the 
sashes we wore. Mr. Macdonald left the boat first, 
and, by grasping an oar, and extending himself al- 
most flat upon the ice, found it would sustain his 
weight, although cracking and bending ominously 
beneath him. This occurred more particularly in 
the thin ice connecting the cakes; the cakes them- 


selves being often of sufficient solidity to permit of 


being stood upon. Progress was made by resting 
the hands and the weight of the upper portion of the 
body upon the oar extended at right angles to it, 
and pushing or hitching along with the legs and feet. 
This distributed the weight of the body over a con- 
siderable surface, but was very fatiguing. When- 
ever it was possible to rise or crawl upon the hands 
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and knees, of course we did so; but such oppor- 
tunities occurred infrequently, and but for ten to 
fifteen feet consecutively. We were obliged, also, 
to travel at some distance apart, and could conse- 
quently have rendered no assistance to each other in 
case of accident. 

Progress in this manner was necessarily very slow, 
especially as the exhausted state we were in necessi- 
tated frequent stoppages. But, buoyed up by hope 
of ultimate deliverance, we turned again and again 
to the task, compassing during the day what seems 
to me now an almost incredible distance. When the 
journey was fairly begun, every faculty of the mind 
became centred upon its completion. No external 
influences were capable of effecting the concentra- 
tion of force upon the one idea of escape; and this 
constant overaction of one centre of the brain caused 
it to gain undue power, and become the dominating 
influence throughout the journey. It raised us for a 
time above the depressing effects of exhaustion, and 
dispelled the cravings of hunger. The hope and in- 
terest excited by it brought forgetfulness of the mi- 
nor ills of the body. I can now recall no continued 
thought during the day upon any subject foreign to 
that of escape and food. There were, however, fre- 
quent intervals of time in which the mental faculties 
were clouded by stupor. I know that many stages 
of that dismal journey must have been crawled dur- 
ing mental unconsciousness, or at least when all the 
faculties save one, perhaps, were sunken in stupor. 
The exact pathology of such a condition I cannot 
explain ; but I frequently awoke, as it were, while 
crawling along, when my last recollection had been 
of sitting still, resting. I recall, too, having ap- 
proached quite close to Mr. Macdonald without, for 
a considerable time, being aware of his presence. 
Bodily, I was very weak and trembling ; and during 
the afternoon the sensation of sinking frequently re- 
turned, and could only be dispelled by sitting erect, 
and gaining possession of the mental faculties by a 
strong effort of the will. The sense of hearing, too, 
was painfully acute ; the sliding of the oar over the 
ice producing a continuous roar. The feeling of 
fear, experienced at first in crossing the connecting 
bands of ice, disappeared entirely in a short time, 
being succeeded by a total indifference upon the sub- 
ject. Still, there were no attempts made to walk in 
dangerous places, or thought of forsaking the meth- 
od of progress adopted. Twice during the day we 
halted for the purpose of obtaining water and eating 
buckskin ; and, although we sat side by side, we 
were so exhausted as to render conversation difficult, 
and so spoke no word. We were, in fact, gradually 
losing sight of each other in the selfishness of in- 
dividual desire of escape. 

I am free to say just here that up to this time 
there had been in all our sufferings an abnegation of 
self. We sympathized with and cared for each other 
as best we could, and neither entertained a thought 
of deliverance unaccompanied by the other. From 
four o’clock in the afternoon, however, the time of 
our last meeting until night closed in, we undoubted- 

ly drifted apart in the selfishness of suffering. We 





ceased to speak, each crawling along as he chose, 
regardless of the haltings of his fellow. I think we 
regarded each other from this time on with feelings 
akin to suspicion and jealousy, lest by any means 
either might effect an escape, leaving the other to 
perish. 

Toward the close of the afternoon the periods of 
unconsciousness or stupor into which I lapsed from 
time to time began to be peopled by the weird im- 
aginings of delirium. I caught glimpses of beauti- 
ful visions—of fairy forms beckoning me to green 
fields and sparkling fountains ; of feasts rivaling in 
profusion and luxury the banquets of Lucullus ; of 
lighted apartments aglow with genial warmth, fra- 
grant with perfumes, and filled with the harmonies 
of angelic harps. These visions seemed so real that 
it was with difficulty I restrained myself from fol- 
lowing the course of the beckoning hands, and can 
well understand how the starving mariner walks de- 
liberately overboard in the expectant fruition of these 
vivid mirages of the brain. I found myself, too, 
when regaining possession of the intellectual facul- 
ties, muttering in a desultory way, and dimly realized 
that only a violent and continuous effort of the will 
would prevent me from becoming insane. To this 
end I concentrated my thoughts with all the intensi- 
ty I could command upon the work before me—an 
intensity augmented by the dominant desire to es- 
cape and secure food, which had been the controlling, 
balancing centre of the brain throughout the day. I 
was enabled, however, to ward off the recurrence of 
periods of mental aberration, which rather increased 
in frequency and brilliancy of coloring. But they in 
no wise, I think, retarded progress: that continued 
to be performed in a purely mechanical manner. 

Shortly before dark I overtook Mr. Macdonald 
sitting upon the ice, removing the blanket from his 
back. He appeared utterly exhausted, and, after 
spreading the blanket upon the ice, lay down upon 
it without a word, and began eating buckskin. I 
extended my hand for a supply, which he gave me, 
and then took my place beside him. The reclining 
posture, however, producing an immediate return of 
the sinking sensations, I sat up for a time ; but, soon 
conscious of falling into stupor, and feeling cold, 
managed by a great effort to loosen my blanket, and, 
spreading it over us, lay down again. My body was 
cold and dry, and felt frozen in over its entire surface 
to the depth of half an inch, although during the day 
this condition had disappeared under the perspiration 
induced by weakness and violent exercise. The leth- 
argic state into which I now fell was brought about 
by the direct abstraction of caloric from the cere- 
brum, equally with the rest of the body, and may be 
said to have resembled the insensibility of an animal 
sleeping after the inhalation of chloroform. How 
long this insensibility continued I am unable to 
state. I only know that it was unaccompanied by 
dreams, and that the living function returned during 
the night, probably from the increase of heat pro- 
duced by our lying close together. The weather had 
turned warmer, and I was suffering from thirst; 








but, being unable to exercise sufficient volition to 
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rise and break the ice, I soon relapsed into stupor 
again. 

It was broad day when I became dimly conscious 
of seeing Mr. Macdonald about three yards distant, 
and crawling off upon the ice. His face was turned 
over his shoulder, his eyes regarding me with a glis- 
tening stare, giving me the impression of an attempt 
on his part to slip away unperceived. I donot know 
that such was the object, but it immediately filled 
me with the most intense alarm. By constant dwell- 
ing upon the hope of escape, every faculty of the 
mind not contributing to that object had been held 
in abeyance, giving undue power to one centre of the 
brain. Overcome by the thought of being left to 
my fate, this balancing centre, no longer controlled, 
overcame all for the time, and produced a phenome- 
non not before experienced. An uncontrollable im- 
pulse—sudden, vehement, propulsive, onward, under 
the influence of the impression which for the moment 
paralyzed the mental organism—took possession of 
me. I at once arose, grasped the oar mechanically, 
and followed. 

From this time forward mere animal instinct reg- 
ulated my movements. I retain no recollection of 
anything that ensued, saving the one all-pervading 
desire of keeping close to my companion. The wish 
to escape merged into mere dread of being left. 
Had Mr. Macdonald discontinued his efforts at 
any time, I entertain no doubt that I should have 
done the same. Fortunately, he proved possessed of 
the more vigorous vitality of the two, and kept on. 
To the fact of his having done so I doubtless owe 
my life. 

There yet remained about one and a half mile 
of the distance to be traversed when we left the spot 
where the night had been passed, and it was two 
o'clock in the afternoon when we were discovered in 
the kitchen of the single dwelling at Manitoba House. 
As before stated, I am unable to recall any physical 
or mental sensations experienced during that interval 
of time ; and as Mr. Macdonald represents himself 
to have been in a similar condition, and as we were 
seen by no one, the verification of what actually did 
occur was impossible. It is probable, however, that 
our style of progress was a fac-simile of that of the 
previous day ; and the time occupied would suggest 





frequent intervals of rest. The fact, too, of the oars 
being found by the door of the house would indicate 
our belief of being still upon the ice, or a total ab- 
sence of the reasoning faculties. For our actual con- 
dition when found I am indebted to the statements 
of Mr. Macdonald’s wife. 

It appears that we had approached the house 
from the rear. The kitchen being a separate build- 
ing, connected with the main structure by a narrow 
covered passage, and nearest the lake as we came, 
we had entered there. It was unoccupied at the 
time of our entrance, and, it is supposed, continued 
so for a short period afterward. When Mrs. Mac- 
donald, in the discharge of her ordinary domestic 
duties, had occasion to visit the apartment, she found 
her husband couching upon the floor beside the open 
doors of a cupboard in which was kept the day’s 
supply of provisions, He held in his hands a loaf- 
cake, a small portion of which he had eaten. Being 
unable to sit erect, he had sunk into a shapeless 
heap, the loaf resting upon his knees, which were 
drawn up under him, and his head fallen upon the 
loaf. At the distance of two or three feet I lay 
stretched upon the floor, unable to rise, but gazing 
with pathetic longing upon the loaf in the hands 
of my companion. The eyes were widely open, but 
I recall no exercise of their functions, Shakespeare 
describes their condition in the fearful instance of 
Lady Macbeth : 


“* Doctor. You see her eyes are open. 
Gentlewoman. Ay, but their sense is shut.” 


We made no answer when addressed, nor gave any 
indications of a consciousness of the presence of oth- 
ers. Mr. Macdonald made a feeble resistance when 
the loaf was taken from him, but a moment later 
seemed to have found it again, and continued an im- 
aginary consumption of it until stupor supervened. 
When returning to consciousness, after a season of 
careful nursing, I recall no feeling of surprise at 
finding myself safe and in bed. It appeared per- 
fectly natural that it should be so, and as if I had 
anticipated just such a termination of our sufferings. 
Nevertheless, three weeks elapsed before I was able 
to totter feebly from my couch, and months before 
perfect health returned. 





GLAMOUR. 


H, dear, my love ! how consummate you are ! 
Ripe with the perfectness of all delight, 
And whitely shining like that far, fair star, 
That tops the glory of June’s sweetest night ! 


Oh, my all-beautiful ! my soul’s chief good! 

What is this strange pain that devours my heart ? 
I suffer, yet am glad in this strange mood, 

In which my pulse beats all my life apart. 





You draw my soul up to your splendid eyes ! 
Ah, fair, full moon ! I am your vassal sea ! 

Let not one cloud your lovely light disguise— 
Pour your full flood of radiance over me ! 


Ah, sweet ! too sweet ! since love has grown to fear! 
Ah, sweet ! too sweet ! for what now shall I do? 
I live but through my eyes when you are near ; 
Yet death’s dark in them would not trouble you! 


HOWARD GLYNDON, 
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ISS FARNO was playing on the piano. And, 

as Miss Farno played well, and her piano was 
north of the forty-sixth degree of latitude, there is 
more in the statement than the mere words imply. 
The United States had not many people north of 
its forty-sixth degree at that time. The upper part 
of Maine, above Katahdin, held up one end of the 
parallel, which, touching the country again on the 
southern shore of Lake Superior, pushed on west- 
ward, through the newly-admitted State of Minne- 
sota, and out into the wild, unnamed territory be- 
yond, as far as the Walla-Walla country and the 
Columbia River, where, on the coast, it found As- 
toria, the one romance of the sober old furrier John 
Jacob, and, bidding us farewell, plunged into the 
ocean, so called, of peace. Metals open up a coun- 
try sooner than mountains or furs. While Katahdin 
and Astoria languished, the southern shore of Supe- 
rior, rich in iron, and copper, and legends of silver, 
was dotted with mines at an early date: men will 
search for ores who scorn to plant and plough, and 
the pickaxe precedes the spade. Hence, among 
others, the settlement of Dead River, the ore-schoon- 
ers, the one steamer, and, finally, Miss Farno and 
her piano. The steamer was a novelty. On her 
second trip she had brought Miss Farno, on her 
third the piano; Dead River now felt itself a town 
indeed. For all her houses seemed to grow straight- 
er when Miss Farno put white-muslin curtains into 
the windows of hers; all the little gardens, fenced 
around confusedly in the woods, seemed to be actu- 
ally facing somewhere when Miss Farno planted 
rose-bushes in hers ; you could even fancy you saw 
the streets where now were but cow-paths since Miss 
Farno said she lived on Huron Avenue, and asked 
if your street was not Cherokee. 

“Somebody has come at last,” said Catharine 
Wells ; “I am so glad! I shall go to see her imme- 
diately.” 

So, on the first Saturday after Miss Farno’s ar- 
rival, Catharine knocked at the cottage-door. It 
was the most ambitious house in the place, the home 
of the one resident director of the mining company, 
John Parr, Miss Farno’s half-brother. He was a 
tired-out city man, who had never had much money, 
but had only found it out when past middle age, 
and no longer a buoyant companion for those who 
had. These last agreed that they “must really do 
something for Parr,” and, after a while, they put 
him in as resident director at Dead River (owning 
among themselves a quantity of the stock), with the 
vague idea that perhaps he might begin over again, 
and really be somebody up there. Parr had the 


same thought himself, and packed his possessions 
with a mixture of importance and self-pity. The 
pity grew into gigantic proportions during his first 
year at Dead River ; the mines, the office, the store, 
and the dock, he saw dimly, as through a great cloud 
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of compassion for himself—for himself, as though it 
was some other person—sadly and wrongfully ex- 
iled. He was important enough as far as that went ; 
but who cared about importance up here in the 
woods? He wrote a number of complaining letters, 
took to smoking almost constantly, and at last turned 
about and went at the business with all his might. 
In his second year he was a curious mixture of the 
manager and the lazy fine gentleman ; but the men 
at the mines had learned to feel no confidence in 
any softness he might be supposed to possess as the 
latter character. John Parr had no idea of asking 
his sister to visit him at Dead River ; the idea was 
hers. But on principle he seldom objected to any- 
thing she wished. So he allowed her to come, and 
even consented to pay for the transportation of the 
piano. “You know I am nothing without it, dear 
brother,” wrote Miss Farno. She was a tall, tired, 
foreign-looking girl, with dark hair and eyes, thin 
face, and slender, graceful form. She had been 
everywhere and seen everything, attached as an 
agreeable and orphaned appendage to various wealthy 
families ; but lately she had felt a little bored by 
the betrothals which the daughters of these families 
had made before her very eyes, and their marriage- 
services, to which she had listened, standing, grace- 
ful as usual, enveloped in her bridesmaid’s tulle, 
seemed to suggest certain questions to her mind with 
unpleasant distinctness. “But I cannot marry a 
poor man,” she said to herself. “ Resist the devil 
and he will flee from you. I will both resist him 
and fiee ; for to marry a poor man would make a 
devil of me, of that I am well aware.” Then it was 
that she wrote to her brother. 

“I am glad to see you,” said this first caller. 
“I am Catharine Wells, the school-teacher. I came 
to see you immediately, because I hope we shall be 
friends.” 

Miss Farno, as was said before, was playing upon 
her piano; she paused, and came forward to meet 
her visitor. 

“ You are very kind,” she said. 

The schoolmistress was a prim little creature, 
with a very high opinion of herself and her acquire- 
ments, fostered and strengthened by conscious su- 
periority over the communities in which she lived. 
Tried by other scales, her poor little knowledge was, 
in truth, small enough ; but at least it was sufficient 
to show her, the moment she entered the presence 
of Miss Farno, that here was something new to her. 
The mere fall of the stranger’s drapery, the tones of 
her voice, her accent, her attitude, opened a new 
world to Catharine Wells; herself dark and thin 
also, but small in person and irregularly featured, 
with nothing foreign or in the least suggestive of the 
tropics about her, like the tiny wing of a West-In- 
dian bird in the hair, or the sandal-wood fan, which 
formed adjuncts of Miss Farno’s equipment. The 
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schoolmistress had the sense to dress always plainly 
among the cheap fineries of Dead River; but, al- 
though neat as a Quaker, she now said to herself, 
with inward conviction, “Any one might take me 
for her maid.” But, in her own small world, Catha- 
rine was as ambitious as Napoleon. Instead of flee- 
ing from this queenly personage, and taking her 
pleasure among her inferiors, she swallowed her dis- 
comfiture, and prepared to win over the stranger to 
the coveted friendship by a display of her mental 
powers. As a beginning she quoted Emerson. 
“Good Heavens!” thought Miss Farno; “ have I 
run into a literary woman up here?” She then as- 
sumed her most sweetly incompetent smile, and gen- 
tly remarked that she read very little ; didn’t Miss 
Wells think that human books were more interesting 
than printed ones ? 

Catharine stared; then she caught the drift of 
the remark, and her face fell. 

“*T know very little of human books,” she said, 
after a moment, almost with humility; “but of 
course you know them, Miss Farno?” 

Miss Farno admitted that she did; and she said 
to herself: “ The girl is worth something, after all ; 
an ordinary woman would never have admitted 
that.” 

But Catharine never opposed facts; she took 
them as stepping-stones, no matter how disagreeable 
they were, for her own advancement. She said to 
herself, “Some day I will be like Miss Farno ;” 
which would have amused Miss Farno very much 
could she have known it. 

The two girls sat together all the afternoon. 
There were no other callers to interrupt Miss Far- 
no; her brother had already told her that the school- 
mistress would probably be her only companion— 
“A prim little woman, with an enormous opinion of 
herself, and about as much real knowledge of the 
world as a wren,” he had said. After a while Miss 
Farno began to play for her visitor ; she played well, 
wonderfully well, by rare imitative talent, however, 
rather than any originality of her own. Catharine 
sat gloomily listening. She had accepted the supe- 
riority of Miss Farno’s dress, manner, accent, and 
attitude, by buoying herself with determinations on 
all sides, like so many cork life-preservers, to become 
like her, if it were possible ; but here was an accom- 
plishment which it would take years if not a lifetime 
to acquire. “Still I shall try,” she thought, as Miss 
Farno’s fingers brought out a yearning strain of pas- 
sion from the rippling undercurrent of a German 
nocturne—a strain. that rose and fell like a human 
voice, calling with love and grief, and then dying 
away, while the undercurrent went rippling on gen- 
tly, as though nothing had happened. It was as if, 
on a wide, shoreless, moonlit sea, a voice was heard 
calling across the water—calling, calling, each time 
with a deeper passion, until at last it sank under the 
rippling wavelets, which went on sofily playing to- 
gether just the same, although one lay still and white 
on the dark water-mosses below. A young German 
student had taught Miss Farno to play that noc- 
turne ; she did not consider him an agreeable teach- 





er, but she had caught the expression from those 
wild fingers of his perfectly. As she was finishing 
the last bar—‘‘ What is that?” she said, in a low 
tone. “I have heard it for some time.” 

Catharine listened ; then she rose and peeped 
through the curtains. “It is as I thought,” she 
said, “Wait a moment.” She went out softly 
through the front-door, ran around the house, and 
caught the culprit on the spot; as a punishment 
she brought her in, for it was one of her own schol- 
ars, the one with whom she was always a very 
Rhadamanthus in judgment. ‘My worst pupil,” 
she said, sternly presenting her.—“ Polly, beg Miss 
Farno’s pardon.” 

The criminal was a sturdy young girl, rather 
below than above medium height, with a mighty 
breadth of shoulder and loin, and the arms of a 
stone-heaver ; flaxen hair crowned this bulk, blue 
eyes, and a face as innocent as a sheep’s. 

“ Are you not ashamed to be caught listening un- 
der: windows in that way?” said the schoolmis- 
tress. 

“T wanted to hear the music,” said Polly, gazing 
at Miss Farno with open-eyed wonder ; “did she 
make it? I coomed by in a chance, as it wur, Miss 
Cath.” 

But, although she made this half-apology to the 
mistress, her eyes never turned from the lady who 
“made the music.” 

“ And who is Polly ?” said this lady, smiling. 

“ Polly is a Cornish girl by birth, Miss Farno, 
although she was brought to this country in early 
childhood ; her father works in the mine, and, as she 
has no mother, I have the charge of her. But she 
does not do me much credit, I am sorry to say,” said 
Catharine. : 

Polly made no further attempt to conciliate the 
mistress ; she went forward slowly, almost reverent- 
ly, toward the piano, and touched it. “ Make it sing 
again,” she said, under her breath ; and Miss Farno 
began to play. Polly stood transfixed with rapture, 
her mouth half open, her arms crossed over her 
broad chest. After a while they could hear her 
breathing heavily. 

“ That is it ; the same sound we heard before,” 
said Miss Farno, pausing and looking at the girl 
with some curiosity. 

“Oh, she does it on purpose,” said Catharine. 
“She never cried like other girls, but just keeps on 
sighing and sighing in that heavy way.” 

Polly did not seem to heed the schoolmistress’s 
remark; she sighed once or twice more, looked 
vaguely around the room, and then came gradually 
back to common life again. She drew her little 
plaid shawl around her shoulders, and dropped a 
courtesy. 

“‘Good-day, leddies,” she said, turning toward 
the door. 

“You may come again if you like,” said Miss 
Farno. 

“Moight I? Then coom I will,” said the girl, 
her face lighting with pleasure. 

She went out, and Miss Farno, at the window, 
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watched her walk away under the trees down toward 
the miners’ quarter, with the even, steady gait of a 
young elephant. 

“What a tremendous breadth of shoulder!” she 
said, half in admiration, half in pity. “ How old is 
she?” 

“ Not eighteen yet. I have had the charge of her 
for four years, and she drives me almost distracted 
sometimes.” 

“She /ooks amiable enough.” 

“That is the very point, she zs amiable; I nev- 
er saw her out of temper in my life. But how can 
I scold such a great, innocent -looking creature ? 
And her faults are very annoying. If you will be- 
lieve it, I have not been able to teach that girl sim- 
ple division in four years! She hardly knows her 
right hand from her left.” 

‘** Pray consider what a space there is between 
them,” said Miss Farno. 

“ Ah, now you are laughing at me; but I am a 
teacher, and I like to succeed in my work. Em- 
erson says, you know, that we respect ourselves 
more if we have succeeded,” said Catharine, bring- 
ing out one of her neatly-stored little quotations, 
and delivering it like an expressman. 

The next morning Miss Farno found a bunch 
of wild-flowers on the front-door step, and on the 
following day a plaited grass- basket full of cool, 
dewy blueberries, the great blueberries of Lake Su- 
perior ; then came two beach-agates, and on the 
fourth morning she caught a glimpse of Polly her- 
self, and the offering the girl had this time was a 
little birch-bark box full of Indian sugar. 

“Come in, Polly,” said Miss Farno, from the 
window. Polly started ; but came in, nothing loath. 
Miss Farno, in a long white robe, was taking her 
breakfast at a little round table near the open lat- 
tice ; a black-lace scarf hung from the high comb 
she wore, and, crossing under the chin, fell over 
the clear white muslin ; there was a red rose in her 
hair. She was a Spanish lady that morning; but 
Polly did not know that. She only fell to wonder- 
ing how long it would take to wash and iron that 
ruffled white robe. “ Polly, is it you whohas brought 
flowers to me, and berries ?” 

“ Yes,” said Polly. 

“But what shall I do for you in return for so 
many nice things?” 

“T thought you might play a bit,” said Polly, 
calmly ; she had no idea of favors, she expected to 
pay for all she wanted. 

“But you need not have brought me all those 
presents ; I would have played for you at any time 
if you had come.” 

“I was a-cooming this morning,” said Polly. “I 
thought it ’u’d about pay now.” 

Miss Farno opened the piano, and began to play. 
Polly stood in the centre of the room, with her arms 
laid as usual over her broad breast. She never 
seemed to care for a seat, and indeed her poise was 
solid enough for a colossus. She listened silently, 
and, after a while, two tears stood trembling on the 
edges of her eyes, dropped, and then rolled unheeded 














down her round cheeks; she was so absorbed that 
she did not wipe them away—let them wait till the 
music ceased, 

Miss Farno played on for an hour; then she 
closed the piano. 

“You can come again if you wish, Polly,” she 
said; “ but you need not bring me presents for it.” 

“ But I like to,” said Polly. 

“Oh, very well, as you please. Those little 
agates are so pretty that I am going to have them 
set as a shawl-pin when I go back to New York,” 
continued the lady, graciously. But Polly’s interest 
was not awakened; her world was a small one— 
Dead River and the mine, that was all. Shawl-pins 
and New York were beyond her ken. 

In the afternoons, after school-hours, Catharine 
appeared ; she walked systematically every day for 
the benefit of her health, and she had decided that 
Miss Farno must walk too. 

“Ts there anything to see ?” said that lady. 

“ The forest.” 

“ Anybody ?” 

There was just that involuntary little pause 
which a quick woman notices, before Catharine an- 
swered, 

“No,” she said, in a more decided tone than 
usual, “ With the exception of yourselves, there is 
not a gentleman or a lady in the village.” 

“Very probably,” replied Miss Farno; “but 
there may be some wandering nondescripts, you 
know, not without interest. Abraham, I presume, 
was not in the habit of regarding the sons of Heth 
as gentlemen, exactly.” As she made this sally, she 
glanced searchingly at Catharine. But the little 
schoolmistress’s face remained unmoved. “ There 
is somebody,” said Miss Farno to herself. 

There was, Andon the fourth walk they met 
him. 

“This is Robert Kenrick, Miss Farno,” said 
Catharine, presenting him with formal carelessness. 
She could not avoid presenting him, since the path 
was narrow, and he, stopping to speak to her, filled 
the way. She allowed him to speak two sentences, 
and then walked on with a rigid little bow, with the 
intention of leaving him where they had found him 
chipping a rock with his exploring-hammer. But the 
man, who was a bronzed, good-looking fellow with a 
curly brown beard, spoiled her plans with a ready 
question or two, addressed, not to herself, but to Miss 
Farno, standing meanwhile, hat in hand, before her, 
and looking as though he would like, in default of 
Raleigh’s velvet cloak, to cast himself at her feet, 
that she might walk over him rather than touch com- 
mon earth. Miss Farno smiled ; it was really very 
well done at a moment’s notice—such a look as that. 
She answered the questions in her soft voice, and 
took him in rapidly meanwhile. “He is no boor,” 
she said to herself, “but a person who has scen a 
good deal of the world; dubious in character, no 
doubt, but not common. A gambler, perhaps, with 
a taste for mining.” 

But, on the contrary, it was a miner, with a taste 
for gambling. Kenrick was the son of a New Eng- 
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land Congregationalist clergyman; he possessed a 
fair knowledge of Greek and Latin, the wandering 
spirit of an Ishmaelite, and a vague interest in ores. 
He had drifted to California and back, and was now 
here. His father was dead, much grieved for his son 
Robert ; there was no one left in the little New Hamp- 
shire village who cared to know what had become of 
him ; he did not care much himself, but enjoyed life, 
meanwhile, in his own way ; and, for the rest, he was 
generally whatever people chose to consider him. 
Kenrick kept on deftly and readily talking to Miss 
Farno ; he showed her some curious bits of ore, and 
what he thought was a trace of silver ; he offered to 
guide her to a cold spring ; he clambered up the rocks 
after a flower she saw there. 

“ Do not talk to him,” said Catharine, taking ad- 
vantage of the opportunity for one swift, cautionary 
whisper. 

“Why not? I see plainly enough that you like 
him,” answered Miss Farno, in the same tone. 

If she had thrust a dagger into the little school- 
mistress, she could not have frightened her more; 
the girl shrank back, turned red, then pale, and, as 
Kenrick was now near them again with the scarlet 
blossom in his hand, she walked off to a little dis- 
tance and pretended to be gathering berries. 

“Oh!” she was saying to herself, over and over 
again, “‘ what cam she mean? What can she mean? 
I shall die of mortification, That she should dare 


to suppose or suggest that I, Catharine Wells, had 
ever given a thought to that man! 


I will go back 
and confront her calmly, scornfully, and, as soon as 
he leaves her, I will demand what she means?” 

She went back ; but Kenrick was talking of the 
blossom, with a flood of 2 propos botanical knowl- 
edge, which seemed to overflow the path, the rocks, 
and the whole ravine, and Miss Farno was listening 
with a touching expression of girlish interest in her 
dark, well-trained eyes. She did not notice the ap- 
proach of the schoolmistress, but went on looking 
submissively up into Kenrick’s face, while Catharine 
stood by silent, much amazed and angry to sce the 
deference she paid him. But the botany could not 
go on forever; even Kenrick saw that. He gave 
the flower to Miss Farno, bowed, and walked away ; 
but not until a far turn in the ravine did he put on 
his hat, having remained all this time bareheaded 
before her, as before a queen. 

“ Now,” said Catharine to herself, “ow I shall 
ask her what she meant.” 

But something seemed to come up in her throat 
and choke her; she was afraid to speak lest her al- 
tered voice should betray her; she looked down at 
the juniper-rings, and nervously stirred the blue- 
green berries with her little shoe. Miss Farno, 
meanwhile, was arranging the scarlet blossom in her 
round hat ; after a while she said, carelessly enough : 
“Why do you treat that man so, Catharine? It is 
easy to see he adores the ground you walk on.” 

The little schoolmistress’s breath stopped. What 
would this woman say next? “ I—I had—I had no 
idea you were going to say ¢hat,” she answered, mak- 
ing a desperate snatch at her composure ; “but it 





makes no difference, the subject is thesame. I have 
never, in all my life, been so mortified, Miss Farno, 
as now, when I hear you suppose or suggest that I 
—I, Catharine Wells—would ever have anything to 
do with such a man as that !” 

“Why? What kind of a man is he?” said Miss 
Farno. 

“A person of very little stability, I fear—” 

“Tf stability is all he wants, you can give him 
that—you have enough for both,” said Miss Farno, 
carelessly. 

“Do you think,” said the schoolmistress, almost 
fiercely, “that I would so much as 4ok at him—a 
man of no character, no principles, no station in the 
world, almost, I might say, no name? Do you think 
that of me? Do you dare to think it?” 

“I do not think anything about it,” answered 
Miss Farno, lightly. “You must not pay so much 
attention to what I say, Catharine—half the time I 
mean nothing at all.” 

“Oh!” said the schoolmistress. She had no other 
reply ready. 

“John,” remarked Miss Farno to her brother 
that evening, “do you want a new study of charac- 
ter?” 

“TI don’t know that I do,” replied John; “ no- 
body has any character up here?” 

“ Catharine has.” 

“Oh, the little schoolmistress! Anything new 
about her?” 

“I do not know whether it is new or not, but she 
is in love with Robert Kenrick?” 

“What do you know about Kenrick, Adele ?” 

“Not much; I met him to-day when we were 
walking.” 

“ Adele !” 

“ John !” 

“Well; you must do as you please, I suppose,” 
said the brother, taking up his newspaper with an 
annoyed frown. 

“Of course I shall,” replied Miss Farno; “ but 
have I ever done anything in all my life that was 
foolish or dangerous?” 

He made no reply. 

“Come, John, you must answer me,” she said, 
crossing the room and laying her hand on his shoul- 
der. “Have I ever been silly, like so many girls ?” 

“No, you have not, Adele.” 

“Then you ought to have confidence in me.” 

“So I have ; but—but I wish you would give up 
this—this study of character, as you call it. Or, if you 
must have somebody, take up the parson instead.” 

“TI do not care for parsons,” replied Miss Farno, 
moving away, with a smile, “and as for the study of 
character, John, I only proposed it to you. I do not 
need to study character; I know it already.” She 
went over to the piano, and began arranging the 
scattered sheets of music; her brother’s eyes fol- 
lowed her. 

“ Adele,” he said, after a moment, ‘‘ you have no 
idea how well you look to-night, and you would look 
even better if you would only think seriously of that 
Larramore affair.” 
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“ Do you think so?” said Miss Farno, She went 
on arranging the music. When she had finished her 
task, she went toward the door, then paused a mo- 
ment, candle in hand. “ There is not an hour in the 
day, brother, when I do not think of it,” she said, 
gently. Then she left the room. 

‘*Larramore is a good enough fellow,” thought 
John Parr, with his eyes on the paper, “ and serious- 
ly taken with Adele. Besides, she needs wealth to 
make her happy; and he has it. I wonder what 
made her come up here—a mere waste of time! But 
women will have their freaks, I suppose.” 

Polly came regularly once in three days to hear 
the music, bringing in the mean time her little offer- 
ings. 

“There must be a certain fineness in her nature 
somewhere,” observed Miss Farno, “ although I hard- 
ly know where or what it is.” 

“Oh, some animals like to hear music!” said 
Catharine ; “ they will stand stupidly listening to it 
very much as she does.” 

** You do not think much of Polly, do you ?” said 
Miss Farno, smiling. 

“ Literally, I have been obliged to think a good 
deal of her,” said the schoolmistress, an expression 
of impatience coming into her dark little face, “ for 
she has been under my charge. She can bake and 
brew astonishingly well in her slow way ; but, as for 
anything else, I might as well talk to a stone.” 

“Perhaps her mind is as big and slow as her 
body,” said Miss Farno. “ Has she friends among 
the people here ?” 

“ They like her well enough, but she seems to 
get on better with the men than with the women ; 
all the miners have a smile and a good word for Pol- 
ly. There is one of them, too, Dick Heath, who is, 
I think, a lover.” 

“A small-sized man, I presume?” said Miss 
Farno. 

“ Not exactly,” said Catharine, laughing ; “still, 
he is by no means as broad as she.” 

The schoolmistress was far from easy in the com- 
pany of her new friend during these last days ; she 
was very nervous at first, then she regained posses- 
sion of herself, and preserved an outward calm. 
“ What did she mean ?” she had thought a thousand 
times. But there always followed Miss Farno’s own 
answer, that half the time she meant—nothing at 
all! And through it all she held on stubbornly to 
her first intention of improving herself as much as 
possible upon this new model, and learning gradual- 
ly all its acquirements; for she was still convinced 


that they were acquirements, and not the natural ; 


gifts of that sinuous, suave, dark-eyed woman, 

A week later they met Kenrick again ; this time 
he was able to render them a service, for a storm was 
upon them, and they were several miles away from 
home. 

“ There is a small cave in the cliff directly above 
us,” he said, hurriedly ; “‘if you hasten, you can 
reach it before the rain comes.” 

“We do not mind the rain,” began Catharine, 
loftily. But Miss Farno was already on the rocks, 








beginning the ascent ; it was evident that ske minded 
it. Lithe, sure-footed, and long-armed, with Ken- 
rick’s aid, in five minutes she was snugly ensconced 
in the cave, and peeping down to watch Catharine's 
slower approach. The schoolmistress was coming 
up almost on her hands and knees; she could not 
swing herself up by means of the tree-trunks, or 
take the long steps from rock to rock by means of 
which Miss Farno had reached the high ledge. Her 
short feet slipped from perches where the elastic 
foot of her companion had poised itself and clung ; 
she could not stretch forward and grasp a branch in 
mid-air like the supple Adele. Kenrick had tried to 
help her, but she refused his aid sharply ; he con- 
tented himself, therefore, with keeping near her, and 
watching her efforts with exasperating calm. She 
slipped and fell, slipped and fell again ; her cheeks 
flamed. “I wish you would leave me,” she said, at 
last, tears of vexation coming into her eyes. The 
presence of this man was a grief and a mortification ; 
for had not Miss Farno said—first one thing, and 
then another, but both of them a degradation? “I 
feel myself far above him,” she said, with decision ; 
and then she lost her footing, and went sliding down 
a sloping rock with helpless velocity. 

Kenrick was with her in an instant. 

“You foolish little thing,” he said, laughingly yet 
kindly, “ why do you act so?” And then he threw 
his arm around her, and helped her up the ascent al- 
most without her own volition. True, she moved 
her feet, but it was the arm behind that carried her 
along, whether she would or not. “ Now, then,” said 
Kenrick, when they had reached the cave, and the 
schoolmistress was safely seated by the side of Miss 
Farno, “‘ shall I stay here with you, or go to the vil- 
lage for cloaks and umbrellas?” 

The wind was swaying the tops of the trees be- 
low them ; the great drops were falling ; from their 
high eyrie they could see the dark lake. Miss Farno 
leaned back comfortably in her rock-angle, and left 
the decision to Catharine. It was evident that she 
felt herself equal to any situation, in caves, or rocks, 
or whatever it might be. The schoolmistress, still 
exasperated, and with her mind in a tumultuous state, 
replied with asperity, ‘“‘ Do not dream, sir, of remain- 
ing here with us.” ; 

“ Fortunately, I never dream,” replied Kenrick, 
smiling. “I will go down to the village after your 
cloaks and umbrellas, then—shall I ?” 

“No, no; not for the world,” said Catharine. 

“If Iam neither to go nor to stay, please tell 
me what I am to do, Miss Catharine,” said Kenrick, 
reading her troubles at a glance with an inward 
laugh. “Iam not to stay here, because—you do not 
like me,” continued this bold person with a look 
that sent the blood all over her face, “and I am not 
to go to the village, because you think people will 
talk.—It is a very uncomfortable thing, Miss Farno, 
to bear such a character.” 

“It is,” replied Miss Farno, quietly ; “I have 
often wondered that men endowed with intelligence 
were willing to bear it.” 

Kenrick looked a little disconcerted. 
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“You do not know the whole story,” he said, 
after a moment. 

“Oh, I do not care to know it; they are all 
alike !” replied Miss Farno, carelessly. 

This time he was angry. 

“ Excuse me, but I doubt if you do know it,” he 
said, with some dignity. 

“T wish I could doubt it, too,” said Miss Farno. 
‘*Go down and get umbrellas, please ; but go only 
to our house, Mr. Kenrick ; you will find enough 
wrappings there for both of us, and in that way the 
people will know nothing of Catharine’s being here.” 

He bowed, and disappeared over the wet rocks, 
swinging himself down by the tree-trunks with dex- 
terous hand. 

Catharine fully expected that the talk would turn 
upon him now that he was gone, but, instead of that, 
Miss Farno began a long description of a Swiss 
journey she had taken, and all the events that had 
occurred during a space of two weeks. It seemed 
interminable to Catharine, and yet she tried to listen, 
for she said to herself that it was very improving. 
But herself, for once, seemed to rebel, and would 
think of nothing but the most unimproving and dis- 
cordant subjects. After a long while they heard the 
bushes crack down below, and knew that some one 
was coming. 

“ Catharine,” said Miss Farno, suddenly leaving 
Switzerland to take care of itself, and touching the 
pale cheek next to her, with a smile, “you know you 
care for that man.” 


“TI do not,” said the girl, stamping her foot on 
the pebbles of the cave. 
“ You would not marry him if he asked you ?” 


“* Never! I would die first. Why, he is not my 
equal in any way ; how cam you speak so? Are all 
the pains and labor I have taken with myself noth- 
ing? Are they all to be thrown away?” said the 
voice, beginning to break down. 

“ Ah, well, love equals all things,” said Miss Far- 
no; “and I thought perhaps— However, I see I 
was mistaken ; forgive me.” 

There was no time for more ; in another moment 
Kenrick appeared, and behind him the flaxen head 
of Polly, well drenched in rain. 

“T met her, and she would come,” said Kenrick ; 
‘*she said she could take you down, Miss Catharine, 
better than I could.” 

“Polly,” began the schoolmistress, “there was 
not the least necessity for you to come. I am sur- 
prised—” 

“But I cam carry you easy enough, Cath, while 
he takes the other lady,” said Polly, with cheerful 
disregard of the reproving tone. 

“Yes,” said Miss Farno, “we certainly do need 
two helpers ; and I give you fair warning, Catharine, 
that I intend to take Mr. Kenrick entirely to my- 
self.” 

This was said gayly. A little dart of pain went 
through the schoolmistress’s breast, followed by a 
vague surprise and uncertainty; Miss Farno was 
without doubt descending the rocks with Kenrick 
in the most familiar and laughing way. But she 





had little time for thought, for, before she knew it, 
Polly had lifted her on to one arm, as a child is car- 
ried, and was solidly descending the cliff, holding 
on by the trees, and deliberately choosing each step 
with the slow majesty of a young behemoth. The 
schoolmistress remonstrated angrily, but in vain ; 
her feet remained suspended in air, and Polly went 
stolidly on. In spite of her vexation, she could not 
help watching, whenever the rocks gave her a chance, 
the two-below, who were swinging themselves down 
with many gay words and much laughter. But her 
cup was at its fullest when she arrived in their pres- 
ence at last on Polly’s arm, with her feet hanging 
down like a baby's. Miss Farno, enveloped in her 
light, sleeved cloak, was not in the least wet ; Ken- 
rick had opened an umbrella, and was holding it 
over her. They gave hardly a glance toward Catha- 
rine ; but, seeing that she was safe, they started for- 
ward through the woods together toward home. 
That long walk marked an era in Catharine's life. 
Fortunately, Polly was a wordless sort of a creature, 
born without much taste for question and reply ; the 
schoolmistress could think her own thoughts, and she 
thought them. 

On the edge of the town the four came together 
again in the fine, gray rain. 

“ Go you in by the straight road with Polly,” said 
Miss Farno. “ Mr. Kenrick and I will go around 
and come in on the other side.—That is what you 
would like best, Catharine, isn’t it ?” 

“Yes,” said the girl, mechanically. She was si- 
lently studying their faces: entirely out of her 
knowledge was the momentary fleeting interest the 
two felt in each other, entirely out of her world 
the light conversation gemmed with little meanings 
which had taken place between them. The school- 
mistress, poor thing ! was always in earnest. 

“T cannot understand it,” she said to herself, as 
she walked homeward, after leaving Polly at her own 
door—“ I cannot understand it.” 

She changed her wet clothes conscientiously, 
made a little pot of tea and drank it, and then sat 
down to Wordsworth, where the marker pointed out 
the two hundredth page of “ The Excursion.” 

For the next two weeks she saw Miss Farno daily 
as usual, and daily Miss Farno made some allusion 
to Kenrick—something quoted which he had said, 
some chance remark which showed that she had seen 
him. Catharine listened, but made no reply. The 
two took their afternoon walks as usual ; but they 
did not meet him. “It is only when I am absent,” 
thought the schoolmistress. She had herself well in 
hand now; but lines settled nevertheless in her 
cheeks and at the corners of her firmly-closed little 
mouth. 

It was about this time that John Parr said to his 
sister : 

“T hope you know what you are about, Adele?” 

“ Perfectly,” replied Miss Farno. “I am amus- 
ing myself and educating a schoolmistress.” 

One morning not long after this the two compan- 
ions started for a distant point which went by the 
name of the Old Five. It was an old digging, an 
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abandoned mine, looking like a quarry half-way up 
the cliff ; the diggings were numbered, and this was 
Number Five. Some rare flowers were said to grow 
in the vicinity, and on their account Miss Farno had 
been tempted to take the walk, although it was much 
longer than their usual stroll. The two girls entered 
the woods together, and turned northward, following 
an old Indian trail. Miss Farno’s tall, slender figure 
moved forward with a long step and slight, swaying 
motion ; Catharine followed, with head erect, inflex- 
ible little back, immovable as though corseted in 
steel, and quick, short steps, two to her companion’s 
one. When they had been walking ten minutes they 
met Kenrick. Catharine looked at him darkly, with- 
drawing herself instantly into her inmost fortress, and 
closing all the doors behind her. Miss Farno, how- 
ever, smiled graciously. 

“I am glad we have met you,” she said, “ for we 
are bound for the Old Five, and feel a little timid 
about going alone.” 

“J do not feel timid,” said Catharine. 

“ Ah, you are so far above the little weaknesses 
of most women,” replied Miss Farno, sweetly. 
“Now I confess my cowardice at once, and ask for 
help.” 

“ Which a man is proud and happy to grant,” said 
Kenrick. 

Catharine said no more, but, taking the lead, she 
walked on down the trail with a quicker, harder step 
than usual. Miss Farno followed, the draperies of 
her long skirt caught up gracefully and thrown over 
one arm, revealing a pair of slender, high-heeled, 
city-made boots, while Catharine had only clumsy 
little brogans that ended at the ankle. Kenrick 
walked at Miss Farno’s side through the low under- 
brush ; for the trail was narrow, the Indians appar- 
ently not seeing “the wit of walking and talking at 
the same time.” Catharine could not help hearing 
fragments of the conversation behind her, but she 
put her feet down more deeply into the white sand 
of the trail as she walked, and resolutely refused to 
turn her head. “She has a tremendous will in that 
little frame of hers,” thought Miss Farno, who had 
been talking especially for her ears—“ like a little 
steam-tug that is all engine. How steadfast she is 
to her inflated idea of her little self!” After an 
hour's walk they left the trail and began to ascend 
the cliffs, or rather the range of highlands which fol- 
lowed the line of the shore half a mile back from 
the beach. When part-way up, Miss Farno paused 
to rest a moment ; the Old Five was still some dis- 
tance above them. 

“ Look, Catharine! isn’t that Polly down below, 
following the trail?” she called out. 

Catharine, who was above her, paused and looked 
down. Through the open woods below she saw Pol- 
ly coming along on a slow, regular trot, her hands 
resting on her hips, her head stretched forward like a 
race-horse, and holding between her teeth a basket. 

“If we were down there, I am sure we should 
feel the ground shaking,” said Miss Farno. 

“Polly, Polly!” called Kenrick; “Polly, Pol- 
ly!” 





The girl paused, looked up, and caught sight of 
them on the rocks; she nodded her head two or 
three times as a signal to them to wait for her, the 
basket swinging to and fro meanwhile, still held be- 
tween her teeth, as a dog would hold it. Then she 
turned from the trail into the thick bushes at the 
foot of the cliff ; they could hear her crashing through 
them, and, after a while, her head appeared below, 
and her strong arms soon brought her to their rest- 
ing-place. 

“Not in the least out of breath either,” said 
Kenrick, admiringly, giving her his hand to help her 
on to the ledge. But that deep, broad chest of Pol- 
ly’s had room for more breath than he knew. 

“TI coomed to bring a note, Miss Farno,” she 
said, putting down the basket, and taking an enve- 
lope from her pocket. “I met Maister Parr, and he 
sent me after you with this and the dinner.” 

“Dinner?” said Kenrick. “ Is it in the basket, 
Polly? Do you know what it is, and whether it is 
good ?” 

Polly grinned broadly. 

“’T will be the victuals Miss Farno has at hoom 
hersel’; so I reckon ’twill do for the likes of you, 
Maister Kenrick.” 

“ The likes of me, Polly! Why—am I not a fine 
fellow? Next to Dick Heath, say?” 

A deep rose-red covered Polly’s face and neck 
as he spoke ; she looked down bashfully, and sidled 
against the rocks like a great, awkward calf. 

Meanwhile Miss Farno was reading the note: 


“TI had no idea that you were going as far as the 
Old Five, Adele, and I do not approve of it. I send 
out Polly with dinner for four, as I presume that is 
your number; and, later in the day, I will come out 
there myself, with two or three of the clerks, so as 
to give it the air of a picnic. Allow me to say that 
you are going too far, to-day, in more ways than one. 

a 3% 


Miss Farno was much annoyed. “John does 
not understand me at all,” she thought. But she 
made the best of it, and quickly threw the glamour of 
a picnic over the scene, gayly leading the way up- 
ward to the Old Five. High up on the side of the 
cliffs was the old mine, a large excavation cut into 
the hill, with piies of loose stones, and fragments of 
rock, on its uneven floor. They found the flowers ; 
they ate their lunch ; they drank from the spring; 
they told stories ; and Kenrick sang songs and carved 
little wooden images as souvenirs for them all. One 
of these was an old man, grotesquely bent in the 
shape of the figure five. “I will keep that as a me- 
mento of to-day,” said Miss Farno. She was very 
fantastic in her tastes that afternoon ; she seemed to 
be trying her power over Kenrick, for the purpose 
of tantalizing—whom? The schoolmistress? Ken- 
rick? Or was it herself? At length, after other 
tasks, she espied a tuft of green high up on the side 
of the excavation, and was sure it was a fern she 
had long wished for, the f/ix-mas, whose habitat 
was given in the botany as ‘‘ rocky woods, southern 
shore of Lake Superior.” Kenrick started immedi- 
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ately in quest; the lofty devotion of his manner 
made the little comedy they were playing together 
that afternoon a very good one. He bowed low 
before her ere he went, and craved a token; she 
took off her little Persian scarf and tied it around 
his arm. She was sitting on a rock, with Polly 
at her feet; Catharine stood behind her, leaning 
against a tree. They all watched Kenrick as he 
descended into the excavation below, crossed it, and 
then began to make his way up the cliff opposite 
them. He reached the spot, plucked the green tuft, 
waved it in triumph, and then began the descent, but, 
instead of returning by the way he had come, he be- 
gan to run down the steep slope, covered with ‘slid- 
ing stones which had been loosened from the top of 
the cliff by the digging down below. After a mo- 
ment or two he could no longer lift his feet in the 
moving mass, but began to slide ; and it seemed as 
if the whole hillside was sliding too. The little 
stones, the great stones, and the flat pieces of rock, 
came rapidly down behind him, reached him, passed 
him, and at last, still coming faster and faster, piled 
themselves against him and flung him forward, car- 
rying him head downward rapidly toward the level 
base. Miss Farno screamed; Catharine turned 
deadly pale and clasped her hands; Polly rose, and 
stood watching. Two breaths more, and he was at 
the bottom of the slide, but, before he could rise, 
the great flat stones were upon him, not one or two, 
but by fifties and hundreds, coming down relentless- 
ly, and piling themselves upon him until the watch- 


ing women opposite could see nothing save a heap 


of gray rocks. And still the stones slid down with 
a dull, rattling sound, and piled the mound higher. 

“What shall we do?” said Miss Farno, turning 
with blanched face toward Catharine. 

And for answer Catharine sprang forward and 
struck her. 

“ You sent him!” she said, with terrible emphasis. 

“ You acknowledge it then, at last, do you?” said 
Miss Farno, not heeding the blow; ‘‘you acknowl- 
edge that you love him, now that he is dead—you 
miserable little piece of conventionality !” 

But Catharine was already over the rocks on her 
way to the bottom of the digging. 

Meanwhile Polly had not changed her attitude ; 
she was leaning over the verge watching attentively ; 
she had not heard this little by-play. Miss Farno 
joined her. 

“He was yore sweetheart, worn’t he?” said 
Polly. 

“Oh, no, Polly ; not mine, but Catharine’s.” 

“* Ho, no!” said Polly. “I’ve seen you and him 
together too much for that !” 

“Nevertheless, she loves him, Polly, loves him 
dearly,” said Miss Farno, sitting down miserably, 
and covering her face with her hands; that still 
mound of gray rock made her feel sick and faint. 

“The stoones isn’t sliding so much now,” said 
Polly ; ‘they'll stop afore long, and then, if he can 
breathe in there the whilst, perhaps we can get him 
out. Happen he can help himsel’ a little ; I'll goo 
down and see.” 





She descended swiftly, and found Catharine at 
the side of the mound lifting off the upper stones. 

‘* Let be,” said Polly, holding her back ; “ you're 
oonly making it woorse for him, mayhap. If he’s goot 
a crack to breathe through, let him keep it, poor 
chap! When the stoones stop sliding, we'll goo to 
work, "Twur ¢Ay sweetheart, then, Cath? I didn’t 
know that.” 

The little schoolmistress, held firmly back in the 
grasp of the strong-armed Cornish girl, burst into 
tears and beat her breast wildly. 

“Save him, Polly!” she said ; ‘save him! You 
are so strong.” 

“T wull,” said Polly. 
haul him out for you yet. 
are stopping. Cast off.” 

And then they both went to work, throwing the 
stones off the pile as rapidly as they could; the 
schoolmistress threw three to Polly’s two ; but Polly 
took the big ones. After several minutes’ work, Pol- 
ly paused, 

“ Hoosh!” she said. 
now whether he’s alive.” 

She put her mouth toa crack, and roared his name ; 
then bent her ear to listen. A voice answered, dull, 
muffled, and weak—yet—a voice! The schoolmis- 
tress fell on her knees and offered up thanks. 

“Can you help yoursel’?” called Polly, down the 
crack. 

A dull murmur came back. 

“What?” said Polly. 

Listening intently she made out that his arm was 
broken, and that he was caught under the trunk of a 
tree which had slid down with the stones. 

“ There’s the end of it,” said Polly, ‘‘ over there 
close to the cliff, and t’other end’s just beyont him. 
If I could heft it oop now, he might crawl out a bit. 
Coom, Cath ; let’s take off all the stoones we can. 
—Can you wait a while longer?” she called to the 
man below. 

But Kenrick answered that he could not wait. 
His voice, too, was perceptibly fainter. Miss Farno 
was on her way down the rocks to help them ; she 
had seen what they were trying todo. Now it was 
that the young Cornish girl showed her strength: 
firmly planted herself, she heaved the great stones 
off the pile with tremendous rapidity and force, while 
Catharine toiled at the smaller ones. 

** Now, then,” cried Polly, cheerily, “ take coor- 
age, lad ; ye’ll soon be out.” 

But no voice answered. Catharine sank down 
and covered her face with her hands. 

“He’s only fainted, perhaps.—Coom, lad ; Ken- 
rick, Kenrick! here’s yore sweetheart waiting for 
you,” called Polly. This time Kenrick answered, 
but very faintly. “No time to lose, now,” said 
Polly. “Must heave up the log that’s crooshing 
him. Do you keep on at the stoones, Cath.” 

She ran over to the end of the tree-trunk that 
was close to the cliff, and, with her great strength, 
lifted it a little, stooped, and placed her back under it. 

“ Polly, Polly!” called Miss Farno from the other 
side, waving her hands and her feathered hat, “ don’t 


“Don’t greet, Cath; I'll 
Coom, now, the stoones 


“ Likely we can find oot 
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do that. Those loose stones above will slide down 
and crush you; I can see the whole side of the 
cliff.” 

Polly paused an instant ; her face, reddened by 
her position, looked first toward Miss Farno, then 
toward Catharine. 

“TI moost take my chance,” she called out; “I 
can’t let him dee down there for want of a heft.” 

Then she gave a mighty lift with her strong back 
and loins. Two or three large stones fell off the 
mound, and the smaller ones rattled down with a 
clatter as the tree-trunk rose slowly into view ; be- 
neath it was visible a portion of Kenrick’s body. 
Catharine threw herself upon it and drew him clear. 

But, at the same moment, the loose stones on the 
other portion of the slide, disturbed in their position, 
rattled down with tremendous force on Polly, and 
buried her from sight. 

Kenrick’s right arm was bruised and broken ; the 
Persian scarf was soaked with blood; he was very 
weak, Miss Farno, crying out loud, watched the 
rocks slide down on the mound that covered Polly. 
Catharine, with renewed life in her heart, kept say- 
ing, feverishly, ‘‘ We shall save her yet.” 

When the slide ceased at last, John Parr had ar- 
rived with two of his clerks, and they all went to 
work at the mound. But this slide had lasted longer 
than the first one ; the rocks lay closer together. Af- 
ter half an hour’s work they brought out Polly alive, 
but dying. Her fair, girlish face was unhurt, but that 
broad young bulk of hers had been crushed in more 
places than one, and her arms lay helpless by her 
side. The most of her suffering was over now ; they 
could all see that death was near. They laid her 
down; she opened her eyes and looked at them 
all quietly. Miss Farno took her hand and said a 
few gentle words. 

“You have given your life for another, dear; 
the good Lord will love you for that, and make you 
very happy in heaven. And we—we will remember 
you always, Polly ; you are better than we are.” 





“Oh, no,” said Polly, earnestly ; “I never was 
good at all, Miss Cath knows that.—But you'll for- 
give me now, Cath, won’t you? And I’m glad I’ve 
saved yore lad for you. I couldn’t let him dee in 
there just for want of a heft.” 

Her voice failed—she closed her eyes. 

“TI liked yore music always, Miss Farno,” she 
whispered ; “I’m sorry Ill hear no more. But per- 
haps they'll play oop there.” She lay in silence for 
a moment or two, then she opened her eyes and 
looked at Catharine. “Give my loove to Dick,” she 
whispered, as the schoolmistress bent over her ; “ tell 
him I tho’t of him at the last.” Then she died. 

Six days afterward Kenrick asked Catharine if 
she would marry him. He spoke curtly, and said 
little more than the bare words. 

The forlorn little schoolmistress, broken in spirit, 
had not the strength of mind to refuse, “although I 
know he does not really care for me,” she thought, 
sadly. Miss Farno had been gone five days. Ken- 
rick hastened the marriage, took his wife away, and, 
on the whole, throughout a long life, was not unkind 
to her ; but he remained a wandering Ishmaelite to 
the last. As for Catharine, she adored the very 
shadow of her husband, obeyed him meekly, and 
forgot even the name of Emerson. 


A year later a middle-aged husband said to his 
wife one morning : 

“ Adele, why do you keep that ugly wooden im- 
age on your dressing-table ?” 

“Tt is a memento, Mr. Larramore.” 

“TI did not know you were romantic.” 

“ Nor am I ; for I married you.” 

Kane Larramore turned and looked at his wife. 

“ There are some things better than romance, my 
dear,” he said, quietly. 

“I thoroughly agree with you,” replied Mrs. Lar- 
ramore, smiling. “ Will you ring for the carriage, 
please?” 





THE NUMBER OF THE SENSES. 


“ TT knocked me out of my seven senses,” said | its protest. 


If this conjecture be correct, the im- 


a plain farmer, describing an accident which | plied protest is sustained by the fact that the number 


had left him stunned on the ground. " 
Was the farmer right in his number? There are 
many who will speak of seven senses, yet, when 
asked to enumerate, they tell us only of the ordi- 
nary five—sight, hearing, taste, smell, and touch, or 
feeling. . 
Whence the popular notion of two more ?—for 
surely so wide-spread a notion must have a history. 
Perhaps it is traceable to the fact that seven, being 
regarded as a sacred number, is used in the sense of 
completeness, and is intended to mean a//, whether 
that all be more or less than seven. Possibly, how- 
ever, the popular mind, dissatisfied with a limitation 
of the number of the senses to five, while convinced 
that it is greater, has taken this method of uttering 


| 





| seven stands authoritatively connected with both 


color and music, there being seven tones in each mu- 
sical octave, and, as Newton decided, seven primary 
colors in the solar spectrum, although, in fact, the 
colors of the spectrum appear to be scarcely more 
capable of definite limitation than are the senses, 
and although Sir John Herschel has added to the 
violet end an eighth color, which he calls lavender, 
and while other philosophers have pronounced their 
number to be beyond limitation. 

It is a noticeable fact, however, and not without 
significance in the question before us, that a more 
critical investigation of the solar spectrum, since 
Newton's day, has convinced the majority of scien- 
tific men that the number of really primary colors is 
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only three—to wit, red, yellow, and blue—and that 
all the rest are only intermediates, of which no one 
can tell the precise number. In like manner of the 
senses, the question has been raised whether their 
number is really more than three—namely, sight, 
hearing, and feeling, or touch ; the other two, taste 
and smell, being regarded as only modifications of 
the last named ; while, fer contra, the doctrine has 
been held by some of high repute, that not only 
should taste and smell be retained in the list, but 
others added to them. 

Without pretending to an exhaustive investiga- 
tion of this subject, we propose to take a peep into 
it, sufficient to obtain at least a glimpse of what may 
be said on either side. 

The senses are usually defined as those bodily 
powers or faculties by which we become acquainted 
with external Nature. Each sense, properly so called, 
is endowed with an organ or apparatus, usually in 
duplicate, as the eye, the ear, the hand, fitted to re- 
ceive from external Nature, and to transmit to the 
brain, the impressions suitable to that sense, and no 
others ; and the number of the senses is supposed to 
correspond to the number of organs so fitted. Thus 
we have the eye, an organ wonderfully contrived to 
receive and concentrate upon a sensitive curtain in 
its rear those undulations of the ether (and no oth- 
ers) from which we receive our sensations of light 
and color. The faculty in connection we call the 
sense of sight, always first named of the tategory. 
Next we have the ear, provided with a still more 
wonderful apparatus forthe purpose of receiving and 
conducting to the auditory nerve those undulations 
of the air which give us the sensations of sound. 
This sense is always the second named. Extended 
over the whole bodily surface, and pervading a large 
part of the interior, is a network of nerves, sensitive 
to a vast variety of impressions from without, and to 
almost as many from within, by some named, from 
the usual mode of its impressions, the sense of touch, 
and by others, from the effect of its impressions, the 
sense of feeling. In the ordinary enumeration it is 
placed fifth and last ; but for special reasons we give 
it the third place, and for the present dismiss it, with 
the promise of soon saying more. Diffused over the 
roof of the mouth and the fauces, and more especially 
among the papillz of the tongue, is this same net- 
work of nerves, but endowed here with a new power 
superadded to that of touch, the power of discerning 
the flavors, such as sweet, bitter, etc., of substances 
brought into moist contact with it. In this capacity 
we recognize it as the sense of taste. «Additional to 
the two services already rendered by this network of 
nerves, it is extended through a thin, wrinkled mem- 
brane lining the cavity of the nostrils, and the si- 
nuses adjacent, and is there endowed with a power 
still different from the rest, yet so closely akin to 
that of taste as to be in many cases confounded with 
it—the power of discerning odors, and therefore 
called the sense of smell. Viewed and enumerated 
thus, the senses are usually held to be five in num- 
ber. 

But just here arises the question, Are they so 











many, and no more? May not the farmer’s seven 
be the right number, after all? Let us examine. 

No one doubts that the number is at least three, 
The two senses which deal with the two undulations 
light and sound are so complete in themselves and 
so different from all others that if any of our pow- 
ers deserve the name of distinct senses these do, 
The eye deals with light alone, nothing else; the 
ear with sound alone, nothing else. They deal 
with undulations both, yet cannot possibly be con- 
fused ; for not only do these undulations proceed 
from different substances, and at vastly different 
rates, but they are received into the sensorium by 
different channels and in different modes. No one 
ever saw a sound nor heard a color. Then, again, 
there certainly is a third sense, if not a cluster of 
senses, embraced under the name of feeling, and 
marked by the peculiarity common to them all, that 
the impressions made upon them by external Nature 
are solely by contact. Moreover, we may say that 
the sensations referred to this one sense, even when 
reduced by a subtraction from it of those belonging 
to the two minor senses, taste and smell, are more 
numerous, more diverse, and more important to ani- 
mal well-being than those of any other sense, or per- 
haps of all the others united ; for, although we may 
live indefinitely long without either sight or hearing, 
we cannot long exist without the sense of feeling. 
Some idea of the number of sensations usually re- 
ferred to this one sense will be attempted at a more 
opportune moment, but at present we content our- 
selves with putting a few of them into contrast, to 
show not their diversity merely, but their incongruity : 
for example, hunger and distance, roundness and 
number, motion and hardness, weight and heat, sharp- 
ness and nausea, pain and figure. Had we not been 
always accustomed to hear and to speak of these per- 
ceptions under the indefinite name of feeling, we 
should no more think of classing them together than 
we should of thus classing those of sight and hear- 
ing. Or perhaps it would have been natural for us, 
were we classifying the sensations for the first time, 
to place this seemingly universal sense in the fore- 
ground, as the basis and participant of all the rest, 
and then to name sight and hearing, taste and smell, 
followed perhaps by many others not now recognized 
as so many subdivisions of the general faculty of 
perception. 

But to return from this digression. We have 
seen that the senses cannot be fewer than three in 
number, viz., sight, hearing, and feeling. Shall we 
also acknowledge taste and smell? Some may ob- 
ject to admitting each as a distinct sense, because 
their organs are so closely contiguous and their sen- 
sations are so closely akin that they seem to run into 
one another ; and some may object even to receiving 
both united as distinct from the sense of feeling, be- 
cause they appear to be only local superadditions to 
the powers of the one last named, Yet we may re- 
ply: 
1. That, although the sense of taste has very lit- 
tle scope, being able of itself, and without the aid 
of the olfactories, to distinguish only the four pri- 
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mary tastes—sweet, bitter, acid, and salt yet it 
can distinguish these, which is a power possessed by 
no other sense, and which, however small a service, 
entitles it to a place. 

2. That if the smell and taste are to be rejected 
from the list of distinct senses because they are only 
superadditions, in the nervous network of the mouth 
and nostrils, to the sense of feeling, then must sight 
and hearing be also rejected, because they are only 
powers of perception superadded in the eye and 
ear to the same sense, which is as keenly alive in 
those organs as anywhere else. 

In view of the above facts we will admit that the 
senses are at least five in number. But are they no 
more? 

We have just now seen that the same organ is 
capable of being the basis of more than one sense. 
A sense may be defined (with a slight but important 
change from the former definition) to be a bodily 
power or faculty, by which, through an appropriately- 
adjusted organ or nervous apparatus, we become ac- 
quainted with the properties and states of material 
Nature. And any such faculty may be regarded as a 
distinct sense, if it be so endowed as to introduce us 
to a field of Nature not explored by any other facul- 
ty. Thus, the faculty of vision introduces us, by 
means of the eye, to the field of ethereal undula- 
tions, so long as those undulations lie within the 
measure, as fo length, of not fewer than thirty-seven 
thousand to the inch, and of not more than fifty-nine 
thousand to the same space, and, as fo time, of not 
fewer than four hundred and fifty-eight trillions, and 
not more than seven hundred and twenty-seven trill- 
ions of vibrations per second. And the faculty of 
hearing, by means of the ear with its wonderfully- 
complicated apparatus,’ acquaints us with undula- 
tions of the air varying in length from half an inch 
(the highest note audible to us) to seventy feet (the 
lowest), and varying in time from thirty-two vibra- 
tions a second (the lowest note) to forty thousand 





1 If any persons doubt the correctness of this statement, let 
them test it by firmly closing the nostrils and trying to taste 
anything destitute of these four. For the pleasant flavors of 
tea, coffee, wine, etc., we are wholly indebted to the contiguous 
organs of olfaction. 

P. S.—Since this note was written, a merry experiment was 
made by a company of intelligent ladies, who had questioned 
the correctness of the above-stated fact. Closing firmly the ol- 
factories by an honest use of the handkerchief, they tried vari- 
ous fruits and herbs, and were surprised to find that the favors 
proper had all disappeared. No tastes could be discerned ex- 
cept sweet, bitter, and acid (for nothing salt was included in the 
experiment). Not even the powerful aroma of peppermint 
could be perceived until the handkerchief was removed, though 
they felt its pungent action on the tongue. 

2 Tyndall, after describing the drum and labyrinth of the 
ear with their tiny chainwork of vibrating bones and cells of 
water and elastic bristles, says: ‘* There is also in the labyrinth 
a wonderful organ, . . . . to all appearance a musical instru- 
ment... . of three thousand strings, . . . . with its cords so 
stretched as to accept vibrations of different periods, and trans- 
mit them to” the sensorium. ‘Each musical tremor which 
falls upon this organ selects from its tensioned fibres the one 
appropriate to its own pitch, and throws that fibre into uniso- 
nant vibration. And thus, no matter how complicated the mo- 
tion of the external air may be, those microscopic strings can 
analyze it, and reveal the constituents of which it is composed.” 





per second (the highest). The sensations of sight 
and hearing are such as are producible by no other 
bodily faculty. 

A recent writer has remarked: “ Acoustics tell 
us the story of one undulation ; optics of another ; 
and thermotics (the science of heat) of a third.” This 
third undulation is introduced to our knowledge by 
that network of nerves, and by that alone, to which 
we owe already so many of our impressions of ex- 
ternal Nature that they have been called the nerves 
of “common sensation.” The sensation of heat, 
and of its correlate cold, is so distinct from all others 
that it can never be mistaken for any of them, nor is 
its importance to animal comfort and well-being in- 
ferior to that of any other. Now, the question nat- 
urally arises at this point, “ Does not the faculty by 
which, and by which alone, we receive impressions 
from this third class of undulations, claim the digni- 
fied position of a distinct sense?” We have the op- 
tical sense and the acoustical, why not also the ther- 
motical? It may be objected that the distinction 
would be useless. But is it not due? Is it a whit 
less important than the distinction into two of the 
almost inseparable senses, taste and feeling—espe- 
cially when considering that these last are confessed- 
ly minor, while the sensations pertaining to that are 
clearly indicative of its being a primary? May it 
not prove a graceful yielding to the popular demand 
for a greater number than five? And will it not 
have the effect of so reducing the confused mass 
heaped together under the name of feeling that we 
shall be able to conceive and speak of what re- 
mains with greater clearness? If we admit the ther- 
motical to an honored place among the senses, then 
the number will be six. 

But, as may be suspected from the incongruities 
noticed in a digression made a few paragraphs back, 
a large and important subdivision yet remains to be 
made, and the nature, not to say the necessity, of it 
seems to be foreshadowed in the terms used to de- 
scribe this sadly-burdened sense, sometimes called 
touch, which naturally means contact, and as nat- 
urally fixes the attention upon an external object, 
and sometimes called feeling, which conveys primari- 
ly the idea of sensation, and directs the attention to 
something, whether agent or effect, that is internal. 
Guided by this hint, we find the sensations crowded 
under the name of this one sense to consist of two 
classes, very distinct and almost incommeasurable : 
one class awakened by agents wholly outside the sub- 
ject, and the other awakened by agents mainly, if not 
wholly, within. 

Of the sensations awakened by agents without we 
may mention those from which arise our ideas of 
number, figure, size, weight, distance, motion, rela- 
tive position, and others. 

Of the sensations awakened by internal causes 
we may mention first those which are correlated— 
namely, the sensations of pleasure and pain, health 
and sickness, rest and weariness, vigor and faintness, 
exhilaration and depression, and the various appe- 
tites, hunger, thirst, etc., with their correlatives of 
satiety : after these, the solitary or unrelated sensa- 
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tions, such as nausea, itching (particularly of mem- 
bers that have been cut off), formication, cramp, ap- 
proach of dissolution, and many others. 

Most of the ideas enumerated above, under class 
first, as derived from sensations belonging to the 
sense of touch, limited in meaning to the word con- 
tact, are popularly referred to the sense of sight, and 
this reference is to a large extent correct after the 
ideas have been once gained, and after the eye has 
been trained by habit to recognize their several phe- 
nomena. But their origin, as has been often ex- 
plained, is almost of necessity in the sense of touch. 
It is currently reported that persons who have been 
endowed with sight for the first time after they have 
arrived at years of observation describe the objects 
of sight as if perceived by the touch of their eyes, and 
this impression continues until it is worn off by habit. 

The sensations named in class second evidently 
arise from varying conditions of the nervous system. 
In many cases these conditions are confessedly in- 
duced by external causes: for example, bodily pain 
will always follow lacerations of the skin by wound 
or bruise, as well as accompany nervous derange- 
ments from within. Formication, or the sensation as 
if of ants crawling on the skin, may be wholly ner- 
vous, or may be induced by an overdose of lau- 
danum, or may be caused by an actual irritation 
from without; and so of the other cases noticed. 
Nevertheless, whatsoever may be the primary cause 
of the sensation, the proximate—and this is our only 
concern at present—is wholly internal, and in this 
particular it differs essentially from the sensations of 
seeing, hearing, taste, and smell, which are the prod- 
ucts of agents from without. The sensations enu- 
merated in class second pertain so manifestly to the 
nervous system, and to that alone, as to make it fair- 
ly questionable whether they do not demand a trans- 
fer from their present equivocal location in the sense 
of touch to the position of a distinct sense clearly 
marked as the neural or neurotic. 

Of what has been said, the sum is this: That, al- 
though the number of the senses may de reckoned at 
three only, to wit, sight, hearing, and feeling, if the 
demand be made (which certainly is not without rea- 
son) that each sense shall have a distinct organ, yet 
if we admit that one organ may effectually serve 
more than one sense, by being endowed at different 
points with different susceptibilities—as illustrated 
by the recognized senses, smell and taste, which are 
served by that universal network of nerves known 
as the nerves of common sensation—then we may 
set down their number not only at the ordinary five, 
but at our good farmer’s seven, or even at a larger 
figure. 

Before closing this article, several more thoughts 
may be appropriately appended. 

Those who object to admitting into the category 
of recognized senses any faculty which is not hon- 
ored by a distinct organ, or which may be excited 
into action by some other than its usual and natural 
agent, may find themselves in difficulty on discover- 
ing that one or both of these supposed defects are 
predicable of every sense in the catalogue. The elec- 
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tric current may be so directed as to produce a 
flash of light in the eyes, a humming sound in the 
ears, independently of the undulations of the ether 
or of the air; also the smell of phosphorus in the 
olfactories, and the sensation of taste in the mouth, 
and of tickling in the skin, and of a nervous feeling 
along the limbs, and of heat in the thermotical sense 
or'its equivalent. Besides the agency of the electric 
current, a flash of light may be produced in the eyes 
and a rumbling sound in the ears by a quick, sharp 
blow, or even by pressure. Also, by concussion, more 
or less rapid and severe, a taste may be awakened in 
the tongue, tickling in the skin, and cramp, like the 
galvanic, in the hand. Toa certain extent, similar 
effects may be produced by opium, digitalis, and 
other narcotics, and also by the pressure of coagu- 
lated blood in the capillaries. 

More than this, if there be any truth in mesmer- 
ism (and, despite all the deception and humbuggery 
attempted, there seems to be enough of it, or of the 
semblance of it, to perplex the mind of a close and 
candid experimenter), we may easily conceive the 
necessity of admitting the existence of some recon- 
dite power or faculty, by which to account for those 
mysterious perceptions which, if not exceedingly 
adroit deceptions, are effected without the use of the 
ordiriary senses. This necessity is strongly sustained 
by well-attested facts, in which are left no grounds 
for suspicion. There are unquestionable cases of 
supernatural powers exercised during a morbid sleep, 
in which persons of not more than ordinary endow- 
ments performed feats almost beyond credulity, not 
only of a somnambulistic but of a somni-visua/ char- 
acter—that is to say, they actually, readily, and clear- 
ly, saw what was beyond all reach of ordinary vision. 
Besides instances of a transient character, there are 
on credible record instances of greater permanence 
—possibly a morbid permanence—going to support 
the same general end. For example, a case was 
reported some twenty-five or thirty years ago, and 
recently described again in a scientific journal of 
some note, of an Englishman in the island of 
Mauritius, represented as being still at his post, 
who was kept as a lookout, and who could dis- 
cern, by a peculiar and unaccountable power, and 
minutely describe, the approach by sea of vessels 
distant one or two days’ sail beyond the reach of 
natural vision.! Of a similar mysterious character 
are cases reported, on the authority of names that 
seem respectable, of persons endowed with the power 
of discerning objects of sight by the palm of the 
hand, or even by the ball of the thumb, when these 
objects were in their rear. The London Spectator 
recently gave an account of a Mr. Levy, who, “al- 
though quite blind,” claims to possess the power of 
what he calls “‘ facial perception,” or of “ perceiving 
objects through the skin of his face, and of having 
the impression immediately transmitted to the brain.” 
He.declared that by the power of this facial percep- 
tion alone, and without the aid of any of the five 





1 This case is reported mainly from memory of the first ac- 
count given of it, but is warranted as being substantially cor- 
rect, i, €., as a transcript. 
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senses, he could determine the general shape, height, 
and structure, of objects passed in walking. Without 
giving any credence to reputed facts of this kind, or 
asking others to give it, unless sustained by the best 
of testimony and by almost crucial evidence, they 
are nevertheless quoted as illustrating what is ne- 
cessary to be kept in mind when discussing the pos- 
sible limits of sensual perception. ¥ 
Another thought. The conception, a priori, of a 
sense perfectly new is as impossible as for a person 
born blind to conceive of color ; and as impossible 
of conception would be those new states and proper- 
ties of matter revealed by it. Yet that matter pos- 
sesses properties and powers, and exists in states 
beyond our present reach of perception, or even of 


conception, is more than possible ; and that there is | 


abundant room in our organization for several, per- 


haps many, new senses, we can clearly discern. For | 


example, the human ear can receive as sound only 


those undulations of the air which are not fewer in | 


number than thirty-two per second, nor more in 


number than forty thousand per second. Yet sounds | 


lower than our gravest appear to be audible to whales, 
and sounds more acute than our highest may be 
pleasantly audible to gnats and ants. So far as we 


can see, there is no natural impossibility in an in- | 
crease in the rapidity of the undulations of the air un- | 


til they shall even rival those of the ether, and be like 


them counted by millions and trillions per second, in- | 


stead of by tens and thousands. But here our concep- 
tions find their wall ; we can have no idea of the effect 
of such rapid vibration of the air upon our senses, 
nor of the senses necessary to receive them intelli- 
gently. Yet the supposed case is illustrated in our 
actual experience every day and moment of life. 
Undulations of the ether less in length than ten 
thousand in an inch are not perceptible to any of 


| 
| our senses, probably for the reason that we have no 
| senses attuned to that grade of vibration. But as 
soon as they increase to ten thousand an inch and 
upward, we perceive them on the skin in what we 
| all know as Aeat, Let these vibrations continue to 
| increase till they attain the number of thirty thou- 
| sand per inch, and we now perceive them not only 
by the skin as heat, but by the eye as color. This 
color is a low, dull red. Let them still be gradually 
increased until they attain to sixty thousand per 
inch, and the eye will have perceived, in the pro- 
gression, all the colors of the spectrum from dull red 
up to intense violet, or to Herschel’s lavender. In- 
creased beyond that degree of rapidity, the eye ceases 
| to take note of them as light or color—all is dark- 
| mess. Yet there are chemical effects perceptible be- 


| yond the violet ray, and no doubt the human frame 
| is affected by them, though without taking cogni- 
| zance. If there are vibrations of the ether fewer 
in number than those which are perceived as heat, 
| we do not know, nor if there are vibrations more 
frequent than those producing chemical effects. 
| We do know, however, that below the number re- 
vealing heat, and above the number revealing chemi- 
cal effects, there is room for an infinitude of senses 
perfectly new. But here, again, we stop, blocked by 
our ignorance. 

| Is it, however, unphilosophical, any more than it 
is unchristian, in thinking of that future state to 
which we all look forward, and where some obtain 
glimpses of “a spiritual body” and of “‘ the spirits 
of just men made perfect,” to indulge the hope that 
then shall be “ experienced the perfection of all 
that is good in man,” and as a part of which may be 
| realized those noble capabilities of which science 
| may pleasantly dream, but which cannot even be 
adequately conceived ? 
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OME two hundred miles up the Sacramento Riv- 


er in California is one of those immense ranches | 


that have become so famous, not only for their im- 
mense extent, but for the crops they are made to pro- 
duce year after year without aid from artificial sources. 

The place is known as the Glenn Farm, a tract 
of fifty-six thousand acres lying along the west bank 
of the river for fourteen miles and extending back 
into the country some five more. In the aggregate 


number of acres this farm is by no means among | 
the largest of California private properties ; there are | 


many much broader tracts owned by single persons, 
but the greater part of these are grazing-lands, fit for 
the raising of immense herds of cattle, and for noth- 
ing else—at least at present. But the Glenn Farm 
is devoted to the production of wheat. Thirty-six 
thousand acres in this grain are annually run over by 
the harvesting army with its tremendous battery of 
machinery. 





VHEAT-HARVEST. 
F. WEBSTER. 


Before describing this greatest of all agricultural 
scenes, a word about the farm itself. The approach 
to it by the river places it high in the traveler's favor. 
Its frontage is exceedingly beautiful. Upon the high 
banks there grow innumerable trees of broad-leaved 
white-oak and the strong-limbed sycamore. The 
river winds somewhat abruptly, and, as the boat 
turns in its passage, a splendid sliding-scene is al- 
ways newly opening to the gaze. 


| 
| 
| 


composed and shaded look to the sunlit levee. 









The water is 
| earth-stained from the miners’ camp near great 
Shasta far above, and the banks are of brownish 
clay. Near the landing some of the trees have been 
cleared away, though sufficient remain to give a 


Close upon the bank, and almost overhanging the 
water, are two tremendous granaries, designed to 
hold the wheat if it is to be stored through the 
winter. A flat ferry-boat, guided by a wire rope 

supported by buoys, floats lazily across the stream 
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now and then to the landing on the other side. The 
modest white cottage of the owner of this vast estate 
is seen through the trees. A little beyond is a small 
frame hotel, a huge brick country-store, two or three 
small houses occupied by Chinese laborers, and one 
or two other buildings for the safe-keeping of goods. 
Along the edge of the bank runs a flat, brown road, 
sixty feet wide, for an endless number of miles. At 
this settlement, which is called Jacinto, and which 
is midway upon the ranch, the farmers and work- 
men gather on Sunday mornings to talk over the 
events of the past week and the prospects of the 
coming one—a_ broad-shouldered, sun-embrowned, 
jolly throng, each member of which knows all about 
it, whatever it may happen to be. Here the weekly 
steamer lands, bringing, in late spring, innumerable 
bales of sacks for the coming harvest, and always 
two or three reapers or headers or portable engines 
for use in the fields. Here the master sits daily in 
informal judgment on all compiaints that are brought, 
one workman against another, or against his food, or 
what not, and to give advice to all who are not cer- 
tain what to do or how to act. 

The ranch is divided this year into four parts, 
the owner working one of fifteen thousand acres, the 
rest being divided among three renters, who are 
practically farmers for the estate, though they take 
their pay in a share of the product of their respec- 
tive portions. When all is in full working order, say 
on the Ist of July, the work is carried on from seven 
different points. Each of these places has its lodg- 
ing and eating house for the men, its stables, repair- 
shops, water-supply, and its own set of machines for 
harvesting. 

On a day when all is quiet, if the visitor as- 
cends to the roof of one of these buildings, a scene 
something like this will meet his view: Before him, 
almost as far as his eyes can reach, away into the 
faint recesses of the foot-hills, and just as far to the 
north, and also as far to the south, is one unbroken 
sea of yellow grain. Its very limitations make it 
seem limitless. It is huge, calm, and exceed- 
ingly beautiful. It is almost necessary to say that 
it is yellow in order to create the proper impres- 
sion upon the reader’s imagination, but its hue is 
something far more delicate than that. It eludes 
the analysis by just a little. The gleams that travel 
slowly over the broad expanse give its gold a sil- 
very sheen, and there seem to be life and light in 
it. Here are thirty-two thousand acres, ready for 
the sickle of the reaper. It is impossible not to feel 
a sense of exultation at the great display. 

Far to the east are the. rugged, dusky sides of the 
Coast Range ; to the north is the pale, pinkish cloud 
of Shasta Mountain ; behind is the Sacramento flow- 
ing slowly past between its tree-lined borders; and 
above is the pale-blue sky, without the merest trifle 
of a cloud to shelter the glowing land. 

While the grain has been approaching its season, 
the master of the place has been gathering his forces 
together for the final act of the year. The number 
of his men had been reduced to one sufficient to 


keep the place in order. He now increases it to | 





nine hundred ; among these people are a few Chi- 
nese to do the drudgery. He looks about and gath- 
ers up all the stray bands of mules that may be 
seeking a purchaser, until his force of animals, horses 
included, reaches nearly a thousand. He has long 
since put his engineers at work upon the engines 
that are to be used to drive the separators, In the 
repair-shops a host of blacksmiths and wagon-mak- 
ers are patching up the old headers and the broken 
wagons of last year, and are putting the new ones 
into order. All is bustle and confusion. The over- 
seers ride hither and thither all day long, directing, 
suggesting, and listening. A tremor of impatience 
is observable everywhere. One improvement after 
another is effected, more of the machines are said 
to be ready for the field, and the teams of men and 
horses begin to organize. It is an army in prepara- 
tion for battle. The great plain, now tuneful with 
the low, sweet rustle of the wheat-stalks, is soon to 
resound with the roar of their destruction, and a dull 
man would he be not to feel that there was some- 
thing of war and rapine in the prospect. 

Permit me to describe, in as clear a manner as 
possible, the machinery used by these great farmers 
in the harvest-field. The machines employed are 
headers, header-wagons, separators, and steam-en- 
gines. 

A header is a machine which cuts the standing 
grain at the elevation the driver may see fit, and 
throws it into the header-wagons which attend it 
closely. It consists of a broad, strong frame poised 
upon a single axle, with a tail-piece supported by a 
grooved steering-wheel which is managed by the 
driver. Along the front edge of this frame, which is 
parallel with the surface of the ground, is a sickle 
like that of a reaper ; a set of triangular teeth mov- 
ing to and fro through projecting tongues. Some- 
times this sickle is twelve feet long, sometimes six- 
teen, sometimes even more. Just above the sickle 
is a long, revolving frame, which catches the tops of 
the grain-stalks and bends them in upon the hungry 
lips of the knife. The four horses that work the 
machine are in the rear behind the axle, and, as they 
advance, all abreast, the knives are forced into the 
grain and cut a swath in advance. The driver, who 
must be very cool-headed and very expert, stands 
upon the tail-piece with the tiller of the steering- 
wheel between his legs, his left hand handling the 
reins, the ends of which are tied above him upon a 
brace, while with his right he raises or depresses with 
a huge lever the frame which carries the sickle. It 
is easy to understand that that man may be wearied 
at the end of a long day’s labor in the sun. After 
the sickle has done its work, the heads of the grain, 
together with the portion of the stalk that has been 
cut off with them, fall to the rear upon a traveling- 
belt some forty inches broad, which, running up over 
a shoot projected from the left side of the header, 
carries the grain out of the header and tips it over- 
board into a header-wagon, which is always in at- 
tendance. 

A header-wagon is a very broad, tray-like struct- 
ure, cut down upon the right side to a depth of only 
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twenty inches, while upon the other its depth is some 
five feet. As soon as one of these vans is filled with 
grain, it is driven rapidly away to the separator, and 
another takes its place. 

The separator is the great machine of the field. 
It is a monster for size, a giant for work, and a vol- 
cano for noise. Its mission is to seize the grain as 
it is brought to it, separate it, and to send the chaff 
flying in one direction and the wheat pouring out in 
another. It is a marvel of ingenuity, and its ma- 
chinery is packed almost as closely as that of the 
human body. 

It consists outwardly of a casing shaped some- 
thing like an enormous slender frog, thirty-five feet 
long and thirteen feet high. It is mounted upon 
very heavy wheels. At the rear end a: two shoots 
covered with traveling-belts called drapers. These 
drapers convey the grain from the ground, where it 
is thrown from the header-wagons, to the revolving 
drum within the separator, where the heads are | 
crushed. Within the huge body of the machine the 
current of mingled straw and wheat-kernels is sifted, 
blown upon, dusted, and sifted again. Out at the 
upper end of the monster a huge cloud of waste is 
continually issuing, while low down upon both sides 
between the wheels, from capacious spouts, pours the 
grand result of all this pother—two streams of nut- 
brown wheat, and with a gushing noise that is high 
opera to the ear of the farmer. 

The separator is driven by a steam-engine of 
fifteen horse-power. It is statiqned at a safe dis- 
tance in the rear of the machine, and communicates 
its force by leather belting. 

One working party consists of one separator, five 
or six headers, one engine, some twenty-five header- 
wagons, seventy or eighty men, and the same num- 
ber of horses and mules. Most of the men are 
Americans, but there is a sprinkling of three or four 
other races ; among them, strange to say, the Por- 
tuguese. 

The work is systematized thus: One of these 
working parties places itself in a certain position, 
and then cuts over an allotted section, For exam- 
ple: in case a mile square of grain is to be cut and 
thrashed, the area is divided, supposititiously, into 
nine equal parts, and the working force attacks each 
of these in regular order, advancing from one to an- 
other on successive days. This division is by no 
means an arbitrary one, for separators of larger ca- 
pacity than usual can finish a mile in less than the 
above time, but the statement is sufficiently accurate 
to convey a general understanding. 

The harvesting of the winter-sown crop begins 
commonly about the 1st of June. This year, how- 
ever, it was delayed on account of the lateness of 
the warm season. There is no necessity that a | 
farmer in California should begin to gather his grain 
immediately upon its ripening, for the immunity of 
the land from rains in the summer relieves his crops 
from all danger. To be sure, a strong north wind 
might come and cause the standing wheat to thrash 
itself, but even this peril is remote. 





No man delays, however, unnecessarily ; but, as 


soon as his overseers report that all is ready, he gives 
the word, and his little army is put in motion. 

And when it is in motion, when all obstacles are 
overcome, when the gearing is all made true, and the 
men have learned their places, and the animals be- 
come accustomed to their work, then there are scenes 
that are gloriously exciting. 

Suppose that upon one of the many days of the 
harvest-season you get out of bed at an unusually 
early hour, and again climb to the house-top. 

Beneath and in front of you will lie, as before, 
the pale, golden sea of wheat, girdled in the cool 
distance with the purple mountains. The air wil] 
be soft and delightful to breathe ; the oaks upon 
the river-bank will throw shadows across the road- 
way, and the rays of the sun will spread over the 
enormous plain—a smile of greeting for the day. 

You will sweep the horizon with your glass, 
Hardly to be seen, even with that, are some curious- 
ly-shaped dots, moving slowly hither and thither. 
They seem to crawl like insects, some going north, 
some south, some east, and some west. After a 
while you will distinguish that nearly every one of 
these dots is of a deep-red color. A little later you 
recognize the awkward shape of the separators, and 
the broad-topped funnels of the engines. Throngs 
of people, most of them in wagons, yet some afoot, 
follow on behind. After a while all of these now 
widely-separated groups will come to a standstill. 
They have taken up their positions for the onslaught 
upon the grain-fields as deliberately and with as 
much thought as batteries take up positions for 
battle. 

When one of these corps approaches its station, 
a header, with its attendant wagons, is sent forward 
to cut a clear place in the centre of the area to be 
worked upon that day, The machine is pressed upon 
the wheat, devouring it as it goes, and then, having 
accomplished a proper distance, turns and works in 
a circle, cutting out a bare spot from three to five 
acres in extent. This is the point from which sev- 
enty acres of wheat are to be hewed down, cast into 
the thrasher, and sacked for market before sundown. 

Then the separator, and engine, and all the teams, 
move forward up the lane, and into the circle. The 
first comes to a halt in the centre, the second takes 
up its position in the rear, and the headers at once 
attack the wheat ; the first taking the first swath of 
the encircling grain, the next the second, a little in 
the rear, and so on. 

The belting between the engine and separator is 
adjusted, and the engineer starts his fires. The 
shoots that are to convey the grain from the canvas 
on the ground upon which it is pitched from the 
header-wagons are attached, and the bag-fillers bring 
up their sacks. All the lids that cover the inner 
works of the great machine are drawn over, and all 
is made fast. The wheels are locked, as are those 
of the engine. Great care is taken to keep all things 
on as perfect level as may be, to insure the proper 
economy of force. 

The scene even at this time is one of great ani- 
mation. The men are all fresh, and are working 
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with ardor ; the stimulus of the noise, the movement, 
and the bright sun, is great. It is impossible not to 
feel the pulse quicken even at this early stage of the 
play, and one recalls his old-time ideal of a harvest- 
field, with its beribboned reapers, and their long, 
curved sickles, with a little doubt of its superior 
grace. 

They try the engine. It is all right. The sepa- 
rator clatters in tune, and nothing is amiss. Now, 
then, for the grain! In a moment the wagons begin to 
unload. Huge forkfuls are pitched upon the ground, 
from which it is borne into the recesses of the sepa- 
rator. Then there ensues a strange combination of 
tremendous noises—a sound of grinding, a sound of 
brushing, a sound of thumping, and a sound of roar- 
ing. The entire fabric shivers from top to bottom, 
and from out every crevice there pours a thin sheet 
of dust. The upper part belches out the waste, 
hundreds of pounds and tons of chaff, and a stifling 
cloud follows it. In a second everything is on springs. 
The men who fill the bags hang them at the edges 
of the troughs. The brown flood comes pouring 
down—a stream of clean kernels of wheat—and the 
day’s work fairly begins. From the largest separa- 
tor in the field there run out six sacks, or eight hun- 
dred pounds of grain, fit for market, each minute. 
This machine, one day in August, 1874, thrashed five 
thousand seven hundred and seventy-nine bushels, 
Its owner calls it the Monitor. All the engines have 
names as well—Gladiator, Phoenix, Mars, and the 
like. No one would ever be mad enough to call one 
of these Ceres, for instance. There is no suggestion 
of gentleness, or grace, or poetry, in the whole field. 
All is ingenuity, precision, order, force. A cry of 
admiration rises to one’s lips time and again, but the 
sensation is the same that one feels upon witnessing 
a string of ten-strikes in a bowling-alley, only a thou- 
sand times extended. 

It is great to see the headers keep their circles of 
destruction, hewing down the fair expanse of bowing 





golden heads as a ship hews down the crested waves, 
and to hear the smooth, unending click-clack of 
their glistening sickles, Even the movements of the 
ungainly red wagons that wait upon them have an 
unfailing order that has a strange power to please. 

Most of the men are dressed in brown-canvas 
jumpers and overalls, and wear broad-brimmed hats 
of straw or felt. Not one of them is idle, nor seems 
to wish to be. Most of them are driving. Some 
are pitching, a few are feeding the separator, a few 
more are filling, sewing, and carrying away the bags, 
and some are brushing away the heaps of chaff. 
Early in the day there is plenty of talk and laughter, 
but later on, as the work tells, and the sun grows 
hot, the tongues become silent, and the hubbub of 
the machines alone fills the air. 

At noon a huge van is driven upon the field, la- 
den down with a dinner of meat, vegetables, and 
pies, all well cooked, and very palatable. Farm- 
hands, like fishermen, nowadays are epicures. This 
van is so constructed that its sides form broad tables, 
The cooks who serve stand in the body of the wag- 
on, and the diners range themselves around the out- 
side. All are sheltered by a screen of wood or can- 
vas overhead. 

By nightfall all the seventy acres are bare ; that 
is, not a head of wheat is left. A trampled stubble 
higher than one’s knee remains to tell the tale, but 
all the beauty and worth have. departed, and the 
place is desolate. To-morrow the same scene will 
be enacted in another section of the same size, and 
a similar bustle and uproar will ensue, and a similar 
pile of plethoric brown bags piled very high will re- 
ward the labor of the day. 

It must be remembered that there are six other 
corps, exactly like the one described, at work simul- 
taneously upon the Glenn Ranch, Seven throngs 
of men and two hundred and fifty machines will la- 
bor incessantly for over two months to deplete these 
vast fields of their splendid yield. 





THE SERVANT-QUESTION IN PARTS. 


BY LUCY H. HOOPER. 


HE servant-question has become a vexed and 

important one all over the world. Nor has 
Paris, with her admirable social system and vast 
reserves of trained labor, escaped from the trials 
and tribulations incident to this important element 
in every-day life. And till households are run like 
factories, by machinery, and we cook our dinners 
and sweep our floors by steam, we suppose that a 
certain amount of botheration is inevitable all the 
world over. 

In Paris, however, the trials are fewer in number 
and less oppressive in character than they are at 
home. At least, skilled labor is always to be pro- 
cured, One is not obliged to take a raw peasant 
fresh from an immigrant-ship, and to install her— 





beside it—as mistress of our dainty kitchen and well- 
appointed range. At least, Marie or Fanchette 
thoroughly understands her business. And the 
amount of understanding that one can purchase by 
simply paying high enough is perfectly astonishing. 
You may, if you choose, have a cook who can send 
you up a dinner that would not disgrace the Café 
Anglais, and would do honor to Delmonico, to say 
nothing of Augustin. But if your finances and your 
inclinations lead you to treat yourself to a cordon 
bleu, then look out for airs! Your highly-paid man- 
cook in his pride of office would no more think of 
preparing vegetables or cutting up meat with his 
own dainty fingers than Worth would consent to sit 
down to a sewing-machine to run upaseam. He 


her who has been used to a peat-fire, with a live pig | must have one aide at the very least, and be thankful 
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if he does not demand two, And such wages as the 
creature gets—twelve hundred and fifteen hundred 
francs a month, for something like four hours’ work 
each day! Nor will this great man condescend to 
prepare the dessert or make pastry or confectionery ; 
that is out of his line entirely. His business is with 
soups and sauces, with dainty entrées and delicate 
filets, with fish, and fowl, and game. In minor 
households, where his lordship is superseded by a 
female cook of less elaborate pretensions, his airs 
and elegancies are too often replaced by a system of 
covert thieving, which is extremely annoying, and 
against which it is impossible for foreigners to guard. 
A certain percentage is charged on every article pur- 
chased by the servants for the use of the household, 
which percentage is paid by the tradesman, and 
comes indirectly out of the pocket of the consumer. 
It is not unusual for servants to break glass and 
china intentionally, for the purpose of obtaining the 
percentage for replacing it. Nor does it at all avail 
the housekeeper to go to market herself, as the gro- 
cers, provision-dealers, etc., are in league with the 
servant, and will not fail to demand from the unhap- 
py stranger as much as the cook had charged for 
her purchases, if not more. Besides, such a course 
of action will inevitably bring about a quarrel with 
the servants, who look upon the additional charges 
as their lawful perquisites. Sometimes a compro- 
mise is effected by the householder agreeing to pay 
the cook one sou pn every franc expended for pro- 
visions or household utensils. 

A gentleman who had kept house for some years, 
and who was very weary of this system of petty 
thieving, once called up his cook and asked her what 
sum she would charge additional to her present 
wages to act with perfect honesty in all matters. 
She named a fixed sum, which her employer agreed 
to pay. Matters went on very smoothly for a week 
or two, when the gentleman detected her again in 
some of her old practices. On being summoned be- 
fore him, she did not deny the fact. “It has grown 
into a habit, sir—cest plus fort gue moi.” The plea 
was allowed, and things were suffered to return to 
their olden channel. 

When a large dinner-party is given in an Ameri- 
can household in Paris, the remains of the viands 
disappear as if by magic. And it is generally a wiser 
course for the lady of the house to order in her din- 
ner from some first-class restaurant than to under- 
take to have it cooked and served at home. The 
latter method, though apparently the least expen- 
sive, is almost invariably the most costly in the end. 

And nowadays French servants quarrel dreadful- 
ly. The “rows” between Protestant Mary Ann 
and Catholic Bridget in our kitchens pale into in- 
significance before the fights between Communist 
Pierre and Bonapartist Armand, or between Legiti- 
mist Louise and Republican Jeannette. Knives are 
drawn, carafes and other heavy articles in glass and 
china are used as missiles, and it is well if it is not ne- 
cessary to summon the police to put an end to the con- 
flict. And, speaking of the police, it is an unpleasant 
fact for Americans abroad that the law and the author- 











ities, in the case of any dispute between the foreign 
master and the French servant, are altogether in fa- 
vor of the latter. About a year ago a peculiarly fla- 
grant case came under my own observation. The 
maid of an American lady was charged with having 
stolen a jeweled watch, which had mysteriously dis- 
appeared. A warrant was procured, and her trunks 
were searched. The watch was not found therein, 
but in its stead a quantity of the lady’s fine em- 
broidered under-garments and other articles which 
had been missing for a lopg time, whereupon the 
master of the house gave the girl into the hands of 
the police. When her trial came on, the line of de- 
fense adopted by her advocate was certainly a novel 
one. He took the ground that the American family 
was rich and the servant was poor, that she needed 
the articles which she had taken, and consequently 
took them ; and, moreover, that the lady had no right 
to expose her servants to temptation by leaving her 
drawers and trunks unlocked. The girl was tri- 
umphantly acquitted, whereupon she turned round 
and sued her late employer for damages for false im- 
prisonment ! 

The concierge is in all French houses an im- 
portant and useful functionary. And if this class be 
civil, honest, and obliging (and they usually are so), 
they are not only useful, but eminently convenient 
members of the household. But woe betide the un- 
lucky dwellers in a house that rejoices in the posses- 
sion of a surly or exacting concierge / If he or she be 
not well feed, cards will disappear, invitations be 
lost, and parcels fail to reach their destination. 
The New- Year's gift, always an oppressive tax, 
reaches really unpleasant proportions in the case of 
the concierge, who in a fashionable house expects 
something in the neighborhood of one to two hun- 
dred francs from the lessee of every suite of apart- 
ments in the building. On one occasion a lady of 
my acquaintance sent fifty francs on New-Year’s-day 
to the concierge of the house wherein she lived, and 
the amount was returned with an intimation that it 
was not nearly enough. And they must be propi- 
tiated, these household tyrants. As they are hired 
by the landlord, it is impossible for the dwellers in 
the house to turn them away, and they are absolute 
masters of all cards, parcels, notes, etc., that are sent 
to the establishment for any of the residents of the 
different floors. The concierge usually lives, moves, 
and has his being in a set of rooms that, to American 
ideas, would seem hardly large enough each for a 
china-closet, and from which light and air are almost 
wholly excluded. In the new quarters of Paris, the 
accommodations provided for the concierge are supe- 
rior to those in the older parts of the city, but still 
ventilation is too much neglected. In this small 
space the concierge and his wife, for he must be a 
married man—that point is imperative—contrive to 
eat and cook and sleep, and sometimes to carry on 2 
trade, such as shoemaking or clothes-mending. As 
to children, there is no room for them, and so there 
never are any, or at most but one. A concierge with 
more than one child would be a curiosity. But the 
children of the domestic class in Paris do not trou- 
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ble their parents much. With us, when John or 
Patrick marries one of his fellow-laborers in the 
kitchen, the bride straightway leaves her place, quits 
her home in the large, comfortable house of her em- 
ployers, her soft bed, her three good meals a day, and 
goes to housekeeping, usually in two rooms, or per- 
haps in one. Then come children innumerable to 
diversify the scene. But when Jean and Jeannette 
are joined together in holy matrimony, the case is 
different. They engage with some family, she as 
Jemme de chambre or as cook, and he as gargon de 
service or as waiter. The birth of an infant makes 
no difference in their mode of life. The event takes 
place in a maison d’accouchement, the child is taken 
at once to the country to be reared in some peasant- 
family, and in three weeks at the furthest the mother 
has returned to her duties. 

Nor do these little incidents frequently diversify 
her existence. Sometimes the parents do not see their 
child again till it is three or four years old. One 
would think that such a course of proceeding would 
stifle every spark of parental and filial love in the 
hearts of both parents and children, and yet it is a 
well-known fact that such ties in France are far 
closer and more revered than any other. A French- 
man may mock at his God, and may ridicule faith, 
hope, and heaven itself, but he reveres and honors 
his mother, if no one or nothing else. The children 
of wealthy parents, on the other hand, are no lon- 
ger sent to the country to be reared, as under the an- 
cien régime. The dismemberment of estates and the 
breaking up of the feudal system deprived the great 
families of their herds of peasant - vassals, some 





There are no baking-days, no cakes to be made 
up overnight and served from fiery ranges through a 
long breakfast. There are no halls to sweep, no 
stairs to sweep down, no front-door steps to be 
scoured, The concierge takes charge of the halls 
and staircases, which are the general property of the 
house. There is no preserving or pickling ever 
done on the premises. No house-cleaning day ever 
arrives to turn the house literally out of doors and 
windows. We pay heavily in America, both in 
money and trouble, for the sacred name of home. 
The French servant is very apt to take undue ad- 
vantage of the inexperience and ignorance of her 
American employer. In one instance, which came un- 
der my observation, asmart femme de chambre brought 
her sister every Saturday night, to stay with her until 
Monday ; and, when remonstrated with by her em- 
ployer, declared that such was the invariable Parisian 
custom. In another, a timid young bride commenced 
her housekeeping with a stout and strong-armed Nor- 
mande as maid-of-all-work. She was a well-trained 
and indefatigable worker, but soon manifested a dispo- 
sition to tyrannize over her inexperienced young mis- 
tress: and, after a series of overbearing and dom- 
ineering proceedings, she capped the climax one 
morning by ending an altercation between the lady 
and herself, on some point of household duty, by 
taking her mistress by the shoulders and administer- 


| ing unto her a good, sound shaking. Being ordered 


to quit the house at once, she.tefused to go ; and the 
intervention of the police was necessary to induce 
her to depart. But it must be confessed that much 
of the trouble that American employers experience 


healthy mother among which could always be se- from Parisian servants arises from the inability of 


lected as the foster-mother of a baby-noble. The 
nourrice has taken the place of the peasant-guar- 
dian, and now forms part of every grand household, 


the former to speak the French language. The 
American housekeeper, in consequence of this ina- 
bility, is obliged to engage only such servants as can 


magnificent to behold, an the gayest of caps and the | speak English. These, demoralized by a long course 


grandest of gowns. 

The best French servants are recruited from the 
provinces, your Parisian being too pleasure-loving 
and untrustworthy to give general satisfaction. 
Switzerland and Belgium also furnish hard-working 
and honest domestics. The Alsatians make gen- 
erally admirable servants, honest, faithful, and in- 
dustrious. But they are not nearly so clever as their 
quick-witted Parisian confréres. Some of the women 
are very pretty with a blond, Gretchen-like sort of 
beauty, but they are almost invariably of untempt- 
able purity, which is more than can be said of those 
among their Parisian sisters who chance to be fair 
of face. In the immorality of the Frenchwoman of 
the lower orders lies another source of annoyance for 
the American housekeeper in Paris. 

Yet, with all drawbacks, the servant-question in 
Paris is far less tormenting than it is with us. Skilled 
labor is far more abundant, and the departing domes- 
tic can usually be replaced at half an hour’s notice. 
And servants in Paris ought to be better than they 
are with us, Heaven knows! They have infinitely 
less to do, There are no wash-days and ironing- 
days, with their steam, and heat, and general disor- 
ganization of the work, in Parisian households. 


| 





of service in American households and by the open- 
handedness and trustful dealing of our compatriotes, 
are too often bent only on making money, dishonest- 
ly as well as honestly—by every means, in fact, that 
comes within his or her power. Pierre or Fanchette 
will not take your money or your goods, it may be; 
but they will rob you by every indirect method that 
their inventive genius in that line can devise. 

The immorality of the lower orders in Paris, and 
even of the best class of servants, has already been 
alluded to. It is unfortunately fostered by the French 
system of placing all the servants’ rooms belonging 
to the different suites of apartments in the building 
in the garret of that building—the servants’ room 
scarcely ever forming a part of the suite to which it 
belongs. Thus the Parisian maid-servant, her duties 
for the day once ended, quits your premises, shuts the 
door behind her, and goes off, absolutely indepen- 
dent of all control. Why should she sit, indeed, in 
the tiny, brick-floored kitchen that is scarcely roomy 
enough for the discharge of her culinary duties, 
wasting her employer's fire and gas, with nothing in 
particular to do, when out-of-doors the streets are 
gay with gaslights, and she can go forth to make 
her purchases, or to pay visits, or to take a stroll 
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with her husband if she chance to have one? At 
home we know all of Bridget’s outgoings and in- 
comings, and, were she to stay out all night, the act 
would soon reach her mistress’s ears. She leads, in 
fact, a life as sheltered, guarded, and protected, as 
does any female member of the family that she 
serves. But Fanchette is subject to no such. rules, 
and is guarded by no such influences, Her time, 
from nine or ten o'clock in the evening till seven 
o'clock the next morning, is absolutely at- her own 
disposal. Nobody in the family that she serves 


knows when she goes out, when she comes in, or 


where she spends her time in the interim; nobody 
can tell what visitors she may or may not receive in 
her little up-stairs room, which is as completely cut 
off from the home of her employers as is the flower- 
shop next door. The system is a very bad one, and 
the only wonder is that it has left as many good, 
pure, and well-behaved girls in the ranks of. domes- 
tic service in Paris as really do exist there. 

For, after all, the “real treasure,” that golden 
vision of housekeeping bliss, is far oftener to be met 
with in Paris than she is at home. If you do meet 
with a really good French servant, you have, in- 
deed, found a treasure. Honest as steel, neat as a 
new pin, industrious as a bee, capable of taking on 
her unaided shoulders the work of a moderate-sized 
household, she soon sends your memories of devoted 
Dinahs and hard-working Biddies into the back- 
ground. But be not unjust, O American denizen of 
foreign climes! Remember how much more poor 
Bridget and Dinah have to do. Your tiny afparte- 
ment, each piece fitting into the other like the frag- 
ments of a dissected map or toy-puzzle, is more easily 


kept in order than is the three-story brick mansion, | 


with its halls and its staircases, its unoccupied and 
useless rooms that must be swept, and dusted, and 
kept clean ; its rows of windows that must be washed. 
Recollect how your chambermaid has to go from her 
bedmaking and pitcher-filling to the hard labor of 
the wash-tub ; how your waiter-girl must leave the 
ironing-table to answer the bell and lay the cloth for 
dinner. Fanchette may, indeed, do all the work of 
the household, but how much work has she to do? 
Breakfast once dispatched, and the dishes put away, 
she proceeds to make the beds and brush up gener- 
ally, usually having no bedroom-carpets to sweep, 
but only bedside - rugs to shake out and keep in 
order. Then she trips up-stairs to her own room, 
whence she emerges neat and smiling, and ready 
to lay in her stock of provisions for dinner. The 


dinner has to be cooked, it is true, but how? A 
| little charcoal is lighted, or perhaps a gas-furnace 
is used; there is a simmering of half a dozen 
saucepans over tiny holes in the little range, and the 
thing is done. Everything lies ready to her hand. 
Her coal is stored in great drawers at either side 
of the ‘range, and is brought up and placed there at 
so much a sackful. No panting up long flights of 
cellar-steps with great hods of coal for her. Then, 
the dinner once cooked, she proceeds to serve it. 
Unflushed by gigantic fires, unwearied by a multi- 
plicity of roast and baked and broiled, with no stair- 
case to climb with her dishes, she brings on her 
viands in due course, and serves them easily and 
well. And one hour after the meal is ended the 
kitchen will be shining and spotless as a new pin; 
and Fanchette, her duties for the day ended, every 
dish, fork, and spoon, in its place, will have gone 
a-pleasuring. Nor does that fearful trial to Amer- 
ican housekeepers—“ a day out ”"—ever intervene. 
Such an interruption to the strict routine of a well- 
regulated French household is not to be thought of. 

One evidence of the spread of republican ideas be- 
girs to make itself apparent : the French maid-servant 
now often objects to wearing a cap, once the univer- 
sal insignia of her class, She does not, like Bridget, 
aspire to dress like her mistress, she has too much 
sense for that ; nor does she even wish to put on a 
bonnet, that startling badge of emancipation and 
aspirations toward style. But she does wish to show 
off her profuse tresses, smartly and neatly braided, 
though generally undisfigured by “rats” or false 
locks. Sometimes, out of patriotism, she will don 
the black ribbon-bow of Alsace, even though she 
has never set foot in that charming province in her 
life ; but generally she prefers to go with her head 
uncovered, She never wears silk dresses or velvet 
cloaks ; she would fancy herself insane did the idea 
of copying the toilets of the ‘‘ upper ten” ever cross 
her brain ; and, indeed, she would not be considered 
respectable by her own associates were she to do so. 
Consequently, she will not borrow the gowns of her 
mistress to go a-pleasuring in, nor will she furtively 
cut paper patterns from them to try and make others 
like them, as the very best of American servants are apt 
to do. Take her altogether, a good French servant is 
a fine exemplification of the best virtues in the French 
character. She is industrious, economical, and civil 
—always, be it understood, when not spoiled by the 
lax rules, profuse expenditure, and wasteful inexpe- 
rience, of an English-speaking American household. 








KATRINA VAN TASSEL. 


WITH AN ENGRAVING FROM THE PAINTING BY BENJAMIN F. REINHART. 


HERE is perhaps no more charming creation 

in the literature of our country than Wash- 
ington Irving’s Katrina Van Tassel. It has long been 
a favorite subject for the pencils of our artists, but we 
do not recall a more successful attempt to trans- 


| fer an ideal of the character to canvas than, that of 
| Mr. Reinhart, whose painting we have engraved 


for the JOURNAL. It is a recent result of the paint- 
er’s labor, not having yet, we believe, been exhib- 
ited. The engraving does justice to the general 
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KATRINA VAN TASSEL. 
From a Painting by Benjamin F. Reinhart 
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execution of the work, with the exception of the 
face, which loses something of, the charm of the 
original. This is one of the great difficulties of 
the engraver’s art. Subtile touches of the artist’s 
brush, that give shades of expression to the features, 
are apt to elude the best efforts of the engraver. 
In all other particulars the engraving faithfully re- 
produces the artist’s composition ; the graceful pose 
of the figure, the texture and character of the ac- 
cessories, all are well given. Through the open win- 
dow old Baltus Van Tassel is seen sitting on the 
porch, and it is the approach of Ichabod Crane, the 
singing-master and Katrina’s persistent suitor, that 
has caused the young housewife to suddenly aban- 
don her task at the table. The composition is pleas- 
ing and good, and as an evidence of the fidelity of 
the ideal to the original we will quote Irving’s 
description of the fair young damsel, the reader's 





recollections possibly failing him in some of the par- 
ticulars : “ Among the musical disciples who assem- 
bled each week to receive his instruction in psalmo- 
dy,” writes Irving, the “his” referring, of course, to 
Ichabod Crane, “was Katrina Van Tassel, the daugh- 
ter and only child of a substantial Dutch farmer. 
She was a blooming lass of fresh eighteen, plump as 
a partridge, ripe and melting and rosy-cheeked as 
one of her father’s peaches, and universally famed, 
not merely for her beauty, but her vast expectations. 
She was withal a little of a coquette, as might be per- 
ceived even in her dress, which was a mixture of an- 
cient and modern fashions, as most suited to set off her 
charms. She wore the ornaments of pure yellow gold 
which her great-great-grandmother had brought over 
from Saardam, the tempting stomacher of the olden 
time, and withal a provokingly short petticoat to dis- 
play the prettiest foot and ankle in the country round.” 





FALLEN FORTUNES. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


IN THE COFFEE-HOUSE, 


HE post flies quickly in town, and the next after- 
noon brought a letter from Mr. Holt, in reply to 
Kitty’s, and asking permission to call on the ensuing 
day. She was well aware of the significance of this 
request ; he had called already without permission ; 
but this would be altogether a different sort of visit ; 
one wherein she could not deny nor excuse herself 
to him, and which would be paid to heralone. Even 
should he not ask the question upon which she knew 
he had so resolutely set his mind, this interview would 
be the forerunner to it, and, in permitting it, she 
must needs foreshadow her reply. 

To think was torture ; to delay was vain. She 
sat down, and wrote a few words at once to say that 
she should be at home at the hour he had named. 

The interval, which she had expected to pass in 
apprehensions of his arrival, was spent in fears of an- 
other kind. Jenny grew much worse, so bad that, 
in spite of her (for Jenny had small confidence in 
unknown doctors), Kitty yielded to Nurse Haywood’s 
advice, and called in the nearest practitioner. 

“ Aggravated febrile symptoms ; nervous debility ; 
and great. cerebral excitement,” was his account of 
the patient. (He talked like a medical hand-book, 
but he was by no means ignorant of his business.) 
“The young lady requires quiet—freedom from anx- 
iety of all sorts. How does she chiefly occupy her- 
self?” asked he of Kitty. 

“In reading and writing.” 

“You mean, by writing, composition? I thought 
so. The very worst thing for her in her present con- 
dition. Reading she must have in moderation ; but 
pen and ink must be kept from her. And, as soon 
as she is fit to be moved, I should recommend sea- 
air ” 


Kitty bowed in assent—she believed him the 
more because Jenny had always been recommended 
Brighton in the spring—and, blushing, tendered him 
one of her ten guineas. 

“You have not lived in Brown Street long,” he 


said, smiling. “Science is cheaper here than in 





some places.” And he returned her thirteen shil- 
lings and sixpence. Freedom from greed is one of 
the many virtues of the medical calling ; but to poor 
Kitty this seemed only another proof how pitiful 
must be the case of her and hers, ‘since even stran- 
gers compassionated it, and returned her money. 

“ Perfect rest” and “sea-air.” The prescription 
was doubtless good, but could only be carried out 
in one way—at her own proper cost. If she had 
hitherto entertained a doubt of the sort of reception 
that she should give to Mr. Holt, she had none now. 
And yet things did not happen quite as she ex- 
pected. 

ir. Holt came, indeed, with the punctuality of 
clock-work, but matters had become by that time 
so serious with Jenny that little else could be al- 
luded to. 

‘*T am very much shaken and unnerved,” said 
Kitty, pleadingly ; “you must forgive me if I do not 
acknowledge your late kindness as it deserves.” 

“It deserves nothing,” returned Mr. Holt. “I 
hope you will not pain me by alluding to such a 
bagatelle.” (He would air his French even to her.) 
“ But, if I can be of real use, pray command me. 
Now, with respect to Brighton—” 

“My sister cannot be moved for weeks,” inter- 
rupted Kitty, quickly ; ‘‘ she is very, very ill.” 

“ Still, when she can, I adjure you to remember 
that the means will not be wanting. If your father 
were—were in England, do you suppose he would 
spare any expense for such an object? A hundred 
pounds or a thousand—what does it matter? We 
have a saying in the city that ‘money may be bought 
too dear,’ but that does not apply to life.” 

His manner was most respectful, and yet tender ; 
he took her hand in his, and pressed it as he said 
the words, “ Money may be bought too dear,” which 
was inopportune, to say the least of it. But she did 
not withdraw her hand. 

“T entreat you,” he went on, “not to add to your 
real sorrow by worrying yourself about pecuniary 
troubles ; for so long as Richard . Holt is alive they 
are visionary. I shall send or call to inquire daily; 
but I shall not intrude upon you while your sister 
remains so indisposed—unless it would be any re- 
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lief to you to see me,” added he, with gentle plead- 
ing. 

e, You are very, very good,” said 
not fit to see any one just now.” 

If he had hoped for any other answer, he did not 
show it. His behavior was the perfection of patience 
and devotion. Kitty would have felt really sorry for 
him—as her mother had done—if she had not been 
so wretched on her own account. It was impossible 
to doubt that the man loved her; and to be loved 
without return is almost as bad (to a kind heart) as 
to love under the like circumstances, 

“Did you walk?” inquired she, mustering some 
show of interest in him, as he took his leave. 

“No, I rode; my horse is at the corner of the 
street. I left it there because Mr. Derwent told me 
that your sister was so ill, and I feared the noise 
would disturb her.” 

This was thoughtful of him in one way, but he 
was foolish to have mentioned Jeff; it somehow 
stopped her thanks. 

“ Good-by,” he said, “my dear Miss Dalton ; or 
rather I should say, au revoir.” 

He came the next day and the next, but had no 
speech with Kitty. Her place was by her sister’s 
pillow, and she could not leave it. Thus once more 
it happened that by a caprice of Fate she was saved 
by one species of misery from the endurance of an- 
ether. Weeks went by without much alteration in 
the condition of the sick girl; and then the spring 
came, and with it a little renewed vigor. In the 
mean time her story had appeared in the Smedl- 
fungus Magazine, and achieved what in the period- 
ical world is held to be a success. A second edition 
of that serial—the first -had not been a very large 
one—had been called for in consequence. Mr. San- 
ders had written to Jeff a cautiously-expressed let- 
ter of congratulation, bespeaking a “ more sustained 
work” from the same “ gifted pen, combining fiction 
with antiquarian details.” 

“The beggar takes me for Walter Scott,” was 
Jeff’s observation. Yet he could hardly smile at this 
new proof of the editor’s misplaced confidence, for 
he knew that many a month must pass away before 
she, whose representative he was, could resume her 
pen, even if she could ever do so, 

He wrote to say that indisposition would inca- 
pacitate him for the present from writing for the 
Smellfungus ; and the next day Mr. Sanders met 
him at luncheon-time in a city oyster-shop eating 
like Dando and drinking stout. 

“You are writing for something else, you know 
you are,” exclaimed the editor, with a burst of irri- 
tation, “I should have thought the author of ‘ The 
Monk of Monkwearmouth’ [Jenny’s successful tale] 
had been more of a gentleman.” 

“ He is nothing of the kind, and never made any 
pretensions to it,” said Jeff, coolly. 

Mr. Sanders thought him more like Chatterton 
than ever. 

One morning Mr. Holt received a_ telegram, 
which, as was usual with him, he opened in Jefi’s 
presence. His table was covered with letters every 
morning, yet he received more telegrams than let- 
ters ; and none of these various communications ever 
seemed to move him. But on this occasion he leaned 
back in his chair and turned deadly pale. 

“ Are you ill, sir?” said Jeff, with interest. 

“T feel a little faint ; it is the spring weather. 
Get me a draught of water.” 

When Jeff brought the glass, the telegram had 
ae, and his employer was consulting Brad- 
sSAaAW, 


Kitty. “Tam 


been summoned to—Plymouth. There will be no 
business of any importance to transact, I believe.” 

“ Very good, sir.” In case any one wishes to see 
you, when shall I say you will be back ?” 

Mr. Holt did not answer; he seemed to be in 
difficulties with his Bradshaw, a work which he had 
generally at his fingers’ ends. 

“Tell the boy to fetch me a cab—a hansom,” 
said he, presently. “There is not a minute to lose,” 
added he, as if to himself. Then, before Jeff could 
leave the room, his employer uttered so terrible an 
execration, that the young fellow turned to look at 
him in astonishment. He had never heard him swear 
before, and it really seemed as though he were mak- 
ing up for past omissions in that respect. Mr. Holt’s 
usually calm face had become a sea of passion, 

“I said a cab/” exclaimed he, imperiously. Jeff 
himself flew for a hansom, and as he caught one 
passing the archway out of the court, Mr. Holt was 
at his heels. He did not seem to notice him, and 
perhaps took him for the boy, as he leaped into the 
vehicle. 

“King’s Cross—and drive like the devil!” was 
his direction to the cabman. And the man drove off 
at the pace supposed to be affected by his satanic 
majesty. 

In his hurry and passion, had his employer given 
the wrong address ? thought Jeff. Or had his state- 
ment that he was going to Plymouth been an un- 
truth? Certainly, King’s Cross was not the station 
for that town. 

He had left his letters behind him unopened ; 
even those from Liverpool, where he had a small 
branch establishment, and which generally claimed 
his first attention. Something serious had certainly 
occurred, 

At eleven o’clock arrived Mr. Dawkins, a pretty 
frequent visitor in Abdell Court. He appeared great- 
ly excited ; his neckcloth, always tight for his large 
throat, seemed almost to suffocate him, making his 
face to swell and his eyes to project in a very alarm- 
ing manner. ‘Where is your master?” inquired 
he, hurriedly. 

“Do you mean Mr. Holt?” replied Jeff, with 
stiffness. “He is gone away. A telegram arrived 
for him this morning which took him out of town.” 

“ Ay; to Liverpool, of course,” said Mr. Daw- 
kins. ‘“ Then the news is true, I suppose ?” 

‘“* What news ?” 

“‘Look here, my young fellow,” said Mr. Daw- 
kins, persuasively, “everybody must know it by this 
evening, and before your employer comes back; it 
is a question of hours. You cannot possibly do any 
harm by telling me just ‘ yes or no’ about the Flam- 
borough Head. I can make it well worth your 
while ;” and he tapped his breast-pocket, which was 
always bulging with bank-notes. 

Jeff looked at him severely. 

“No!” roared he. He was very angry, but he 
knew that words—as a vehicle for moral sentiments 
at least—would be wasted upon Mr. Dawkirs. 

“Do you mean that the news isn’t true, or that 
you won’t take the money ?” asked Mr. Dawkins. 

“I don’t know the news, and I don't want your 
money,” answered Jeff, contemptuously. 

“This is ridiculous,” said Mr. Dawkins, regard- 
ing him attentively. ‘Look here, young man: if 
anything should happen to your employer—I don't 
say it will, mind, but if it should—you may hear of 
something to your advantage by calling at this ad- 
dress.” He pulled out a card and threw it on the 
table. “What luck Holt has!” he murmured as he 
left the room. “ But where on earth could he have 





“T shall have to go away from office to-day,” said 
he, speaking more thickly than his wont. “I have 


ever met with such a boy?” 
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another visitor. A commissionnaire called with a 
note for “ Geoffrey Derwent, Esq.” “ /mmediate ; 
bearer waits,” was underlined upon the envelope. 

“Are you Mr. Derwent?” inquired the messen- 
ger, scrutinizingly ; “because I was to give this into 
your own hands.” 

“Tt is all right, my man. 
ton?” 

Jeff was afraid there might be bad news from 
Brown Street, where he called every night and morn- 
ing. 

But the handwriting of the letter, which consist- 
ed of but a few words, was strange to him: “A 
friend wishes to see you at once upon important 
business at the Good Templar’s Coffee-house, Lud- 
gate Hill. Please keep this communication private. 
Ask for Mr. Phelps.” 

When Jeff looked up, the messenger had van- 
ished. 

This young gentleman was not of a romantic turn 
of mind. “TI believe it’s Sanders, who wishes to keep 
me under lock and key till I shall have produced a 
three-volume novel,” mused he. “In that case I 
shall be a prisoner for life. Or perhaps it’s a dodge 
to get into the office.” This last idea seemed prob- 
able enough ; and before Jeff left he gave the police- 
man a hint to look after the premises in his absence, 
since the boy in charge was but an inefficient guard. 
It was his own time for dinner ; so he had no com- 
punctions about spending some portion of his usual 
hour in answering the mysterious summons, which 
considerably excited his curiosity. There was a tee- 
total smack about the Good Templar’s Coffee-house ; 
but none of Jeff’s acquaintance were teetotalers, hav- 
ing most of them the power of imbibing spirituous, or 
at least malt liquors, without getting hopelessly in- 
toxicated. Perhaps, after all, the whole thing was a 
hoax, to which species of humor the young gentle- 
men of the Stock Exchange are almost as much 
given as their seniors. At all events, Jeff was re- 
solved to see it out. As he passed by Lloyd’s, two 
men pushed by him talking eagerly, and he thought 
he ‘heard one of them mention the Flamborough 
Head. Was it humanly possible that that vessel 
had come safe to port, aher so many weeks and 
months? His reason told him it was not; yet still 
the incident, taken into connection with Holt’s sum- 
mons to Liverpool, and Mr. Dawkins’s hint about 
great news, was curious, The Good Templar’s Cof- 
fee-house was a third-rate establishment, situated, 
not in the main thoroughfare of Ludgate Hill, but 
in one of the small streets to the south of it. So 
unpromising, indeed, was its appearance, that, had 
it been evening instead of noonday, Jeff might have 
hesitated to enter it on such an invitation as he had 
received, But, as it was, he walked in unconcern- 
edly enough, and inquired of a very dirty waiter, 
who was lounging in the passage with a napkin un- 
der his arm that matched his linen, for Mr. Phelps. 

The man nodded, and led the way through a 
swing-door into a low-roofed and dingy coffee-room, 
arranged in compartments like tall, old-fashioned 
pews. 

“Gent for Mr. Phelps,” said the waiter, sharp- 
ly; and immediately from the farthest corner there 
emerged a stranger, and came forward to meet the 
visitor. 

A stranger, as I have written, he was to Geoffrey 
Derwent, and yet there was something about the 
man not wholly unfamiliar to him. His face was 
dark and wrinkled, and his hair was gray ; but his 
eyes were bright and piercing. He had never seen 
so old a face with eyes so young before, save once. 

“It was good of you to come so soon, Mr. Der- 
went, and on so unceremonious a summons,” said 
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he, in grave tones. ‘“ Oblige me by sitting down for 
a few minutes and hearing what I have to say.” 

He pointed to a seat in the compartment next to 
that from which he had risen, and lighted better 
than most by a dusty window. 

Then Jetf could see that the man was curiously 
clothed, like one who has just come from travel in 
foreign lands, and to whom either time or means 
has been wanting to equip himself like other peo- 
The latter was probably the case in this in- 
stance, for even such clothes as he had were worn 
and threadbare, as well as being of too slight a text- 
ure for the season. 

Jeff gazed at him long and earnestly ; while his 
new acquaintance, as though to give the opportunity 
of doing so, drew out a note-book and cut a pencil. 

“ We have met before, I believe, Mr. Derwent?” 
said he, presently, as if in reply to this examina- 
tion. 

“Never. But you beara strong resemblance to 
one very dear to me, though you are an older man.” 

“ You mean John Dalton?” 

“ra 

“T am his half-brother, Philip Astor,” returned 
the other, still more gravely than before ; “and it 
is of John Dalton that I wish to speak with you.” 

“ Have you any news of him, sir?” inquired Jeff, 
eagerly. “Your tone gives me little hope; and yet 
there is a report—or at least some sort of talk—in 
the city that the Flamborough Head has come into 

ort.” 
“Indeed?” returned the other, with some sur- 
prise. “I am sorry to say, however, the news is 
false. You are acquainted, I believe, not only with 
my half-brother, but with his family. Be so kind as 
to speak out, as I am a little deaf.” 

“TI am well acquainted with them,” answered 
Jeff, in distinct tones ; “they are the dearest friends 
I have in the world.” 

“And yet they are in bad circumstances, I un- 
derstand ?” 

“ They are not rich. When one says ‘ dear,’ one 
does not always mean a money value,” returned Jeff, 
coldly. He began to dislike this man, with whom, 
too, he now remembered Mr. Dalton had had some 
sort of quarrel or litigation. 

“The object of my inquiries is a friendly one, 
I do assure you,” observed the other, reading his 
thoughts. “I wish to be assured of our friends’ wel- 
fare, that is all.” He paused ; then, with a slight 
tremor in his voice, continued: “Are they all well?” 

“ Kitty is well.” 

“And still Miss Kitty, I suppose?” put in the 
other, quickly. 

‘*Certainly,” returned Jeff, with heightened color. 

“ And she is not engaged to any one that you are 
aware of ?—Well, well, I only asked, meaning no 
offense. And how are the rest of them?” 

“Jenny has been very ill, but she is getting some- 
what better. She was always delicate, as you are 
probably aware ; and her poor mother’s death—” 

“‘T know, I know,” interrupted the other, hastily ; 
“that sad news has already reached me.” 

A heavy sigh broke forth from somewhere in the 
darkness of the room. 

“What is that? We are not alone,” said Jeff, 
angrily. ‘‘I do not choose to speak thus of the afiairs 
of others in the presence of strangers.” 

“Tt is a friend of mine in the next box.” 

“JT don’t care who it is. Iwon’t—” Here Jeff 
stopped short, transfixed with awe. 

A face was looking down upon him over the next 
partition which he had never thought to see again, 
It was a worn and weary face, older by ten years 
than when he had seen it last—as old as that of his 
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present companion, senior (as Jeff knew) to him by 
many, many years—but it was that of John Dalton. 

“ Jeff, do you know me ?” said a weak and half- 
choked voice, very different from those musical tones 
that had once won every ear. 

“Oh, yes, Mr. Dalton, God be thanked! What 
joy, what happiness, you will have brought with 

ou!” 
me Do you think so?” inquired the other, eager- 
ly, as they pressed each other’s hands, “ Have they 
forgiven me, and yet not forgotten me—my dear 
ones ?” 

“Sir, they think of you, and pray for you—I 
know Kitty prays for your return even yet—every 
day and night.” 

“ My Kitty, my own bright Kitty! Jenny, you 
say, is better. And the boy—dear Tony?” 

“ He is as blithe as June, sir, and as gentle. To 
see him watching by his little brother, amusing 
him—” 

“ Ay, there is another,” said Dalton, gloomily. 
“ Her baby boy.” 

“And as jolly a little baby as one would wish 
to see,” interposed Jeff, cheerfully. “He is the play- 
thing of the whole house, though Kitty and he are 
inseparables, They are all well, Mr. Dalton, and 
need only to see their father’s face again to be all 
happy.” 

mr God bless you, Jeff, for’saying so! I did not 
dare to ask about them myself, but got Philip here 
to be my spokesman, Where are they all?” 

“At Mrs. Haywood’s, in Brown Street. The old 
dame is delighted to have them, and they feel quite 
at home.” 

** Perhaps there is not much temptation to leave 
it,” observed Dalton, significantly. ‘‘Are their 
friends kind?” 

“Oh, yes. There is Dr. Curzon—he came up ex- 
pressly to see Jenny; and, and— Why, who could 
help being kind to them !” 

“TI see one who could not help it ; but I should 
like to hear of others. Tell me the truth, Jeff. Are 
my children quite deserted? Do none of all my old 
acquaintances visit the-motherless and the poor in 
their affliction, for my sake or their own ?” 

“ Well, you see, Jenny has been ill of late—” 

“Was it infectious, then?” inquired the other, 
apprehensively. 

“No; it was not infectious; but when there is 
illness, it is well to keep a house quiet; and, be- 
sides, Kitty made up her mind, when she found her- 
self in charge of the family, and there was a neces- 
sity for great economy, to seclude herself as much as 
possible,” 

“In spite of invitations and hospitalities,” said 
Dalton, bitterly. ‘‘I see. The Riverside people, 
however, have surely not forsaken them?” 7 

“*There was a misunderstanding with Mrs. 
Campden, sir; Jenny returned some money that 
she had sent them or lent them, and there has been 
a breach.” 

“ And ‘ Uncle George,’ he took his wife’s part ?” 

“Upon my life, sir,” said Jeff, earnestly, “I don’t 
think he could help it.” 

“He must have some good in him, since you 
stick by him, Jeff,” answered Dalton, with a faint 
smile.—‘*‘ You see how it is, Philip. There are just 
three—Dr. Curzon, Mrs. Haywood, and this one 
here. Just three. Think of it!” 

“And a very good average,” returned Astor, 
curtly, ‘‘I have got one friend, just one. And per- 
haps I shall not have him long,” added he, moodily. 

“As long as he lives, Philip,” returned Dalton, 
quietly taking the other's hand.—“ Jeff, you have 





your wide and loving heart. It is through him, next 
to God, that I am now alive. It is through him that 
those who, I have just heard you say—and bless you 
for it—were dearest to you, are about to be made 
happy. I cannot see them to-day—at least not yet. 
I have something to do first ; something ”"—here his 
voice grew very harsh and stern—“ that has nothing 
to do with happiness, but with woe, and wrath, and 
retribution. You are in Richard Holt’s employment, 
it seems, as good men have been before you. Where 
is he?” 

“He left his office this morning, he said for 
Plymouth, but, as I have reason to believe, for Liv- 
erpool.” 

Dalton and Astor exchanged significant glances, 

“*Tll news flies apace,” said the latter, “ What 
matters it? He cannot escape us.” 

“ That is true,” answered Dalton, in a slow tone 
of satisfaction. ‘ He would have to take my life ere 
he could do that.” 

** And mine, John,” observed Philip, in a tone of 
reproach. 

“T know it,” returned Dalton, with tender grav- 
ity; “but you and I are one, brother.” 





r CHAPTER XLIV. 
RETROSPECTIVE. 


WHEN Dalton arrived at Liverpool upon the day 
of his leaving Riverside, it was too late to go on 
board the Flamborough Head, and therefore, not- 
withstanding his desire to be economical, he was 
compelled to sleep at an hotel. The next morning 
was a wet one; yet, for the sake of a few shillings, 
he sent his luggage by a porter’s truck, and went 
down through the rain to the docks on foot. It was 
just such an arrangement of the “penny-wise and 
pound-foolish” sort as those unaccustomed to fru- 
gality are wont to make ; and grievously did he after- 
ward repent of it. He found everything on board 
in confusion ; there was a difficulty, or seemed one, 
about getting at the contents of his portmanteau ; 
his cabin, indeed, was infinitely better than he had 
expected, thanks to his wife’s kind extravagance, 
and not a moment was to be lost in acknowledging 
that, One thing and the other, in short, combined 
to make him careless of so small a matter as damp 
raiment, and the end of it all was rheumatism in the 
knees. This is a malady—let those who enjoy the 
acquaintance of sciatica boast as they please—not 
easily matched for habitual discomfort, and it crip- 
pled Dalton. It was some time before he could 
leave his cabin and so much as crawl about the sa- 
loon, and even then he was subject to severe relapses. 
On one of his “better days” he managed to make a 
grand tour of the vessel ; he was on that part of the 
deck appropriated to second-class passengers, when 
suddenly his pains came on, and he fell rather than 
sat down upon a coil of rope. 

**You are ill, Mr. Dalton: shall I give you an 
arm?” said some one, in cold but courteous tones ; 
and, looking up, he saw his half-brother. 

The phrase “ More familiar than welcome,” which 
would have suited with the sight of Astor’s face a 
few days back, had now no meaning for Dalton. 
Any face that he had known of old, and which, there- 
fore, reminded him of home, was welcome to him. 

“What! you here, Philip?” said he, with genu- 
ine emotion, 

A pleased expression flitted across the other's 
grave, gray features; for hitherto his half-brother 
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had been scrupulous to call him ‘‘ Mr. Astor.” 
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“Yes, John, it is I. I suppose I must say I am 
sorry to see you, since you are outward bound, like 
myself, but, unlike me, have left so many dear ones 
behind you. You are in pain, I fear, too?” 

“T have got a touch of rheumatism ; that is all. 
But how came you here? I thought, from what 
Holt told me, you had left England some time ago.” 

“It is not well to believe what Richard Holt 
tells you about anything,” answered the other, bit- 
terly. “I should have thought you had found out 
that for yourself by this time. If otherwise, I am 
surprised you speak to me, after what he- must needs 
have told you about me,” 

“ He told me nothing, except that he was dissat- 
isfied with you ; by which I understood that you had 
parted company on account of some business dis- 
agreement.” 

“ Dissatisfied ?” echoed Astor, contemptuously. 
“Yes, he has cause to be dissatisfied with me: he 
took me into his employment upon speculation—in 
the hope that, after all, I should make good my 
claim of legitimacy against yourself. He didn’t tell 
you that, I'll warrant?” 

“ No, indeed,” said Dalton. “On the contrary, 
he gave me to understand—though he never actual- 
ly said so—that he retained you out of his regard 
for me.” 

“ Regard for you /” exclaimed Astor, with a bit- 
ter laugh. “Why, he would have put all your money 
into my pocket—minus what he claimed as his own 
share—if the thing could have been done. I would 
have gained from you what I considered my own, 
Mr. Dalton—as I still consider it—but I would nev- 
er have played you false, as Ae did.” 

“ But you have quarreled with him, you confess, 
yourself?” remarked the other, cautiously. He had 
his own suspicions of his late business friend, but he 
felt that that was no reason for believing all that a 
personal enemy might say against him. 

“Yes, we have quarreled,” answered Astor, frank- 
ly ; “and, legally, it is I who have been in the wrong. 
He led me to imagine that I was his partner. The 
whole plot is plain to me now; but I was deceived 
as easily as a child bya trick at cards. John, tell 
me the truth. Did that villain ever hint to you that 
I had forged his name?” 

“ Never, upon my honor, Philip: he would not 
have dared to do it.” 

“I thank you, brother, for that word,” answered 
Astor, gravely. “ Well, he might have done it, and, 
in a sort of way, yet spoken what was true. He 
knew that I had meant no wrong, but it might hgve 
been hard to persuade others so. He gained a hold 
on me, at all events ; and when I got to know more 
of his affairs than was agreeable to him, he used his 
hold. I.am no felon, John, believe me; and yet, 
thanks to Richard Holt, I am transported. He has 
compelled me to leave England—as he has com- 
pelled you.” 

“He has not compelled me,” answered Dalton, 
haughtily. “In fact, I am doing so contrary to his 
advice.” 

“T understand,” said Astor, quietly. ‘“ He want- 
ed you to part with your shares ; but your motto was, 
‘Stick to the Zava.’” 

“Good Heavens! how do you know that? Why, 
Philip, it was you who wrote that warning letter?” 
exclaimed Dalton, in astonishment. ; 

“If four words can be said to be a letter, yes, I 
did. You are bound for Brazil, to discover if the 
advice be good for yourself. Time will show; yet, 
I think you have acted wisely.” 

“But, Philip, why should you have done so?, 





Why should you have taken the trouble to do so 
good a turn to one whose interests—and, unhappily, 


whose acts, though of necessity—have been so an- 
tagonistic to your own?” 

“ Well, there was a reason, for which you your- 
self owe me no thanks.” 

“T owe you thanks, whatever it was.” 

“No; the thanks, if they turn out to be owed to 
any one, are due to Kitty.” 

“To my daughter Kitty?” 

“Yes ; and my aiece,” answered the other. “ Lis- 
ten, John. Years ago, when that unhappy litigation 
between us had resulted—though, as / thought, and 
as Holt thought, only temporarily—in my defeat, I 
set foot for the first time under your roof. We met 
—not cordially, but without ill blood—and you would 
have behaved, if I had permitted you to do so, with 
what you doubtless considered—and, indeed, what 
was so from your point of view—with generosity, 
Well, we need not talk of that now. You refused 
to acknowledge me as your brother. As I left your 
house—full of wrath and bitterness—a little maiden, 
beautiful as a fairy, ran up to me in the hall, and, 
with eager eyes, exclaimed, ‘Why, you are Uncle 
Philip!’ I snatched her up in my arms and kissed 
her. It was very illogical in me, no doubt, for, if 
the little lady had known the circumstances of the 
case, she would probably have been the last to give 
me such a title ; but I loved her for acknowledging 
the relationship that you denied. She has forgotten 
me, no doubt; but I never forgot her; and when 
years afterward I discovered—no matter how—that 
my employer, Holt, was bent on making her his 
wife—" 

“ Ah, you know that too, do you? I have some- 
times suspected it,” said Dalton, gloomily. “Go on.” 

“Well, I say, when I found that that false hound 
had dared to lift his eyes to Kitty, I swear I hated 
him for that worse than for all the rest. I had no 
means of foiling him, of course ; but I felt that his 
opportunity could only lie in your necessity, and 
therefore strove to avert your ruin. What losses he 
has caused you, I know not; my belief is he made a 
cat’s-paw of you from the first, and has robbed you 
right and left; but with the Zara he has still con- 
nection, that is certain. I heard from Brand (him- 
self dismissed, like me, for knowing too much) that 
Holt was pressing you to sell your shares. And so 
I wrote to you to stick tothem. That’s the whole 
story.” 

Much of this was of course news to Dalton, 
though somehow it only tended to confirm his own 
suspicions, Yet, after all, like them, it was but 
vague. He had a greater distrust of Holt than ever, 
yet he had no more tangible ground than before for 
entertaining it. Had the opportunity, for example, 
been at once afforded him of returning to England 
and taxing his late business friend with malpractices, 
he would scarcely have taken advantage of it. No 
proof of any kind was to his hand. As time went 
on, however, and he got to know more of his half- 
brother, his confidence in him increased, and in pro- 
portion his suspicions of the man he had got by that 
time to consider their common enemy. The little 
episode of Kitty’s reception of her uncle touched 
her father’s heart, and out of it there flowed a ten- 
derness not only toward Kitty herself, but toward 
him who had thus recalled her, and spoken of her so 
fondly ; while the anger Astor felt against Holt for 
daring to wish to win Kitcy’s favor, combining with 
his own suspicions of that intention, made somehow 
a still stronger bond between them. 

The intimacy between the saloon-passenger and 
the second-class man, as well as the unmistakable 
family likeness between them, excited considerable 
curiosity and some comment; and here, again, Dal- 
ton endeared himself to Philip by at once owning 
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him as his half-brother, without saying a word of his 
illegitimacy. John’s mother was supposed to have 
been married again to a person of larger means than 
her first husband; and hence the difference of the 
social position of the two brothers. It was generous 
of him—for it cost some sacrifice of pride—but Philip 
was more than grateful for it. No liberality which 
John had shown him in the past touched him half 
as nearly. Unhappily, he was in no position to re- 
pay him ; for he was going to Brazil, a mere advent- 
urer, as friendless as and even more penniless than 
his kinsman ; but as a comforter and, when occasion 
required, as a sick-nurse, his companionship was in- 
valuable. The two men would sit together for hours 
talking over Holt’s conduct, chiefly in relation to 
John ; speculating as to whether he had played him 
false in this and that affair, but especially concerning 
the mine. And then, for relief, they would turn to 
Kitty, of whom Philip was never tired of hearing ; 
and from her John would diverge to his wife and 
the other children, and find at least a patient and 
apparently an interested listener. 

It was curious how the adversity which thus knit 
— to Philip isolated him from the rest of his fel- 
ow-creatures. His genial nature had been nipped 
and frozen by its cold breath, and, where the blos- 
soms of wit and fancy had been wont to hang in such 
profusion, there was naught now but bare boughs. If 
to any one among the saloon-passengers on board 
the Flamborough Head the social reputation of John 
Dalton was known by repute, he must needs have 
thought it ill earned. Dalton was, to be sure, an in- 
valid ; but even when he was able to take his seat 
at a table, or hobble up to smoke a cigar upon the 
deck, he did not mingle in the conversation, but sat 
in silence and sad thought. He was polite, of course, 
and answered when addressed; but that was all. 
There were some young ladies on board who inter- 
ested him, by some faint resemblance perhaps to 
Kitty or Jenny; but he was constantly asking him- 
self how it was with Edith and the little household 
at Sanbeck. The recollection of the unpaid pre- 
mium to the Palm Branch also occurred to him, and 
gave him great uneasiness ; for, though he strove to 
believe that Mr. Campden would surely discharge 
that debt for him, his thoughts were full of bitterness 
and disbelief in the loyalty of all friends. From the 
little gayeties and amusements of life on shipboard 
he shrank with pain, except on one occasion. That 
pretty custom had just come in vogue of committing 
a miniature vessel, decked with ribbons, and named 
after some young-lady passenger, to mid-ocean laden 
with letters for England, in hopes that some home- 
ward-bound ship might pick it up, and act as post- 
man, In this case, the fairy craft happened to be 


named the Edith ; and since it could carry but a very | 
limited mail-bag, there was much competition for the | 


privilege of sending letters by it. The coincidence 
of the name with that of his wife made John strange- 
ly solicitous to be one of the favored few ; 
succeeded in his desire. Perhaps his only happy 
hour on board the Flamborough Head was during 
the launching of this fragile toy ; his eyes were the 
last to watch it as it rose and fell upon the calm 
bosom of the ocean in their wake. 
there was no more calm, Stormy weather set in, 
and with it the pangs of his rheumatism increased. 





dark—John asked, with ditiiculty, “ Is there danger, 
Philip?” 

His brother nodded gravely, holding on mean- 
while to the side of the berth. The ship so pitched 
and lurched that the floor was as often the ceiling 
as the floor; the howling of the wind and the roar 
of the sea were deafening and incessant ; but above 
them both could be heard hurried movements upon 
the deck. 

“ They are getting out the boats. Is it not so, 
Philip ?” 

“T will go and see. 
not desert you.” 

“T fear nothing—only for my poor wife and the 
children ; thank God, I am well within the days of 
grace, however.” John Dalton’s thoughts amid that 
whirl and woe were centred on the premium of his 
life-assurance. Presently the door was burst open 
—it would open in no other way now—and Philip 
rushed in. 

“Quick, quick! You must get up, and I will 
carry you on deck,” 

“*Not I,” answered Dalton, resolutely. “ What 
should I do, a poor cripple, in this tumult? Could 
I jump into a boat? Could I live in one, if I did? 
No. Let me drown in peace.” 

Philip’s only answer was to seize him in his pow- 
erful arms and drag him from his berth. 

Thence, by immense exertion, he got him across 
the saloon ; but up the cabin-stairs, now steep, now 
sloping, and now staggering toward them like a thing 
of life, it was impossible to carry him: he was not 
only a helpless cripple, but every movement gave 
him torture. 

‘* Leave me, Philip, leave me!” exclaimed he, ve- 
hemently. “God will reward you, though he will 
not sufier you to save me. Tell Edith my last 
breath was—” 

There was a rush of water down the cabin-stairs, 
that swept the men apart, and dashed the speaker 
senseless against the cabin-wall. 

When he came to himself, he was lying on the 
floor, wet through ; the turmoil of the elements had 
nowise abated, but the trampling and hurrying over- 
head had ceased. Sometimes all was in darkness— 
when the maimed and shattered vessel fell into the 
trough of the sea—and sometimes there was light 
enough to behold the devastation and wreck of the 
saloon as the ship battled to the surface, and was 
hurried on the crest of a wave. From her aimless 
and uncertain progress, it was evident that she no 
longer obeyed the helm, but was rolling like a log, 
now under and now above the water. 

If John’s personal discomfort had been less, he 
might even now have congratulated himself that he 
had lived his life thus long, and had not ended it 
upon Bleabarrow Crags, as he had once thought to 
do: Edith could now have no sort of difficulty in 
realizing the five thousand pcunds from the Palm 


Do not fear, brother; I will 


and he | Branch, and there would be no guilt of self-murder 


upon his soul. But his knees gave him such intol- 
erable pain that he could think of little else. He 
contrived, however, to drag himself on to one of the 


| couches let into the sides of the saloon, and pres- 
After that day | ently swooned away there. 


When Dalton next awoke to life he was in his 


| own berth; the roar of the tempest had greatly di- 


He was confined to his berth, and day and n‘ght | minished, but there was a slush and whirl of water 


lay listening to the roar of wind and wave. 


as it was possible to converse ; but after a time the 

ale so increased that no human voice could well be 
eard, 

One day—it was but noon, but the cabin-window 


was so hidden by sheets of water that it was almost | 


Philip 
came to him, and sat by his side, conversing as long | 


in his ears, and he perceived—or was he dreaming? 
—that some articles in his cabin were advancing to 
and retreating from him in the strangest manner: 


| they were in fact afloat. From the complete absence 
» of any sound save that of the elements, it was plain 


to Dalton that the ship was deserted. Yet how, if 
this were so, could he have been conveyed back to 
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his berth? His pains had abated, but he was faint 
and sick with hunger, and conscious of some strange 
disturbance in his brain. Was it a dream, or was it 
reality, that some one was splashing about the cabin? 
Dr. Curzon, perhaps, upon his pony ; yes, and with | 
a prescription, too, which he persisted in thrusting 
into his mouth—a mixture of biscuit and brandy, 
which so revived him that he presently sat up, and 
said, “ Hollo, Philip!” 

** Hollo, old fellow,” answered his half-brother, 
cheerily ; “the old ship floats, you see, still.” 

“Yes; only the water is inside of her, instead 
of outside of her; is it not?” said Dalton. It was 
a point that puzzled him, and which he really wished 
to have cleared up, but the other mistook it for a 
joke. 

"7 Come, that is spoken like yourself, John. You 
are getting round now, though you have had a bad 
touch of it.” 

Then Dalton began dimly to comprehend that he 
had been ill for days. 

“Where is everybody, Philip ?” inquired he, sud- 
denly. 

“The ship is water-logged ; as for the people, I 
don’t know for certain,” answered Philip, gravely, 
“but I fear that you and I are all that now remain 
of them. That day when you saw me last—to know 
me—was one I shall never forget. The scene on 
deck was heart-rending. The women— You re- 
member those two girls who launched the Edith ?” 

John nodded ; he remembered their doing ¢hat. 

“Well, they clung about the captain like poor 
demented creatures at the feet of their idol. Their 
shrieks, their cries for help, where no help could 
come, while the wind and waves stormed at them 
like devils, were terrible to listen to. The launch- 
ing of the boats was with great difficulty effected ; 
but some were staved in, and some were swamped 
with all on board, before our eyes. It was asea, the 
captain said, such as it was scarcely possible for a 
boat to live in. I told him how you were left be- 
low-stairs ; but he said, taking into account your 
maimed condition, you had as good a chance of life 
— if chance there was—in remaining there, as in en- 
deavoring to leave the ship.” 

“ And you?” inquired Dalton, taking the other’s 
a and pressing it with what little strength he 

a 


“ Well, I thought I would see the thing out along 


with you, John. The boats, I verily believe, are 
lost, with all that went with them, and the old ship 
herself was bound to have gone down too, but for 
some empty casks it seems she has below.” 

“There is hope in your eyes, Philip!” cried the 
other, eagerly. “Is a sail in sight?” 

“No, indeed. Only, since the ship has floated 
so long, lop-sided and water-logged though she be—” 

“There is land ahead?” exclaimed Dalton, ex- 
citedly. 

“You have hit it, John. There is land of some 
sort, and you must make shift .to come on deck and 
look at it.” 


—>— 


CHAPTER XLV. 
IN BRAZIL. 


“To come on deck and look at it” is not quite 
the professional phrase for sighting land and decid- 
ing upon its bearings. But the fact was that, except 





Dalton, there had probably not been a man on board 
the Flamborough Head who knew less about nau- | 
tical matters than Philip Astor. These two men | 
Were, in fact, the very last that a ship’s captain | 


would have selected to help him to navigate a ves- 
sel; and almost the last whom any one would have 
chosen as coadjutors in such an adventure as lay be- 


| fore them. Dalton was a product of the highest civ- 


ilization, if not of culture. His natural place was in 
drawing-rooms and club-houses ; he had never done 
anything of a menial, or, indeed, a useful, kind since 
he had been a fag at Eton, and was “‘ blown up” 
(and worse), like another King Alfred, for burning 
his master’s toast. The idea of his being ship- 
wrecked on a desolate island was preposterous, and 
would have placed the stern Fate that brought him 
there among the first class of humorists. 

Philip Astor had, it is true, been more knocked 
about in the world; but the shifts and contrivances 
to which he had been pushed had been those of 
town-life ; he knew scarcely more of what may be 
called the rudiments of life—how to build, to cook, 
to clothe himself, even to guess the time by the po- 
sition of the sun—than his more highly-placed half- 
brother. At present, however, he had much the ad- 
vantage over him in health and vigor; and he now 
put forth his strength to the uttermost to carry his 
companion through the slush of the saloon, and to 
assist him up the now sidelong staircase to the deck. 

Dalton was better, however; he got along with 
much less difficulty than he had expected, and the 
fresh air revived him wonderfully. The prospect 
itself was not exhilarating ; the storm had ceased, 
but left the sea of a dull, leaden color, as though 
its liver (as must certainly have been the case if it 
had one) had been much “ upset.” The ship it was 
a compliment to call a ship at all. The masts were 
gone, though the stumps were left, and one of the 
steam-funnels ; some broken rigging was trailing in 
the water, which was level with the bulwarks on one 
side, while the other was lifted up, and to a lands- 
man’s eye threatened an overturn every moment. 
To stand upon the sloping deck without holding on 
to some fixed object was impossible. Still the ves- 
sel moved, though very slowly, and fortunately in 
the direction favorable to the voyagers’ hopes. 

In front of them lay a low, scantily-wooded isl- 
and, with sandy shore, and to this they were tend- 
ing, though not ina straight course. The wind was 
slight, and from the northeast, and bore them tow- 
ard a rocky promontory to the south of the island, 
which ron one side of a little bay. If the ship 
should drive ashore inside this promontory, matters 
might go well; but, if outside, there was the open 
sea again, where the question of her remaining afloat 
could be only one of a few hours at furthest. The 
helm, even if she had a rudder—which was more 
than doubtful—was gone, and the two men watched 
the course of the vessel in utter helplessness. 

Suddenly the wind shifted a little, and turned 
her head more to the southeast ; that is, to seaward, 
It was now obvious that she was about to miss the 
promontory. The two men looked at one another 
in silent despair. 

Then suddenly Dalton cried : 

“Can you find a hatchet, Philip?” 

Fortunately, in a corner of the deck, there was 
one—the last left of many that had been used to cut 
away the ship’s gear on that terrible day. 

“If we can get rid of that rigging, perhaps she 
will wear a bit.” 

A few powerful strokes from Philip’s arm freed 
the ship from this incumbrance, and at once she 
rose a little in the water, and altered her course as 
was desired. 

It was not just then a time for compliments, but 
afterward Philip told John that from that moment 
he was reconciled to the idea of his (John’s) having 
succeeded to the Dalton property ; for that a man 
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with such intelligence deserved to be the head of 
the family. Thus the dismasted ship, though rolling 
and swaying, yet floated into what, by comparison 
with where she had been, might be called port ; that 
is to say, under the sheltered side of the promontory, 
close to which, and in almost shallow water, she 
grounded upon the sand, as safe (while the weather 
continued fine) as though she were in the London 
docks. 

Of this much in respect of their common advent- 
ures both John and Philip often spoke ; but with re- 
gard to their subsequent life upon the spot they had 
thus had the good fortune to reach, these twin Cru- 
soes were very reticent. The fact was that, from 
their excessive ignorance, they got on worse than al- 
most any persons in such a situation could have been 
expected to do, The island, a small one, lying to 
the south of the West India group, and little else 
than barren rock, could certainly not have sustained 
them had they been dependent upon the develop- 
ment or even the realization of its resources. But, 
fortunately for them, the sea had not robbed the 
Flamborough Head of its contents, although it had 
damaged much of them excessively. They lost no 
time in removing all the stores they could lay their 
hands on to land, and took up their abode in a cave 
upon the promontory, on which they erected a flag, 
to call the attention of any passing ship. They had 
to thank the island for nothing save, indeed, for a 
limpid spring, without which it might have gone hard 
with them, neither of them possessing that kind of 
genius that hits upon scientific plans of extracting 
fresh water from plants, precious stones, or even 
from salt-water. 

Before they got to the end of their preserved 
meats and vegetables, their “extracts” of this and 
that, and their ship-biscuits, a Spanish vessel, bound 
for Rio, passed by, and, seeing their signal, sent a 
boat and brought them off. They came away in 
very good case, and almost fit to be Fellows of All 
Souls, dene nati (though one of them, it is true, the 
law held to be illegitimate), dene vestiti (for they had 
had all their fellow-passengers’ clothes to choose 
from, besides their own), e¢ mediocriter docti ; that 
is to say, they were almost as ignorant of how to pro- 
vide for themselves as when they landed. Yet they 
had learned something : to respect one another very 
heartily, and also—this was especially the case with 
John—to look upon life otherwise than through the 
tinted spectacles of society. He had had cause to 
recognize very literally “a man and a brother” in 
his unacknowledged kinsman, to whom he owed his 
life twice and thrice over. If Philip had not re- 
mained with him on board ship, he would have per- 
ished in his narrow cabin, or certainly have never 
reached land ; and if he had reached land, he would 
have perished there, but for Philip’s companionship, 
ee vem and sympathy. Even as it was, he had 
been consumed with apprehensions about those dear 
ones he had left at Sanbeck, and only too truly, as 
we know, had his heart misgiven him respecting 
Edith, overwhelmed as she must needs be by this 
time with the news of the loss of the Flamborough 
Head. - His dead wife, his orphaned children, were 
spectacles that were rarely absent from his eyes, and 
he needed all Philip’s sanguine arguments and pleas- 
ant prophecies to win him from deep despondency. 
For the rest, his out-of-door life and simple fare had 
physically bettered him ; he had got rid of his lame- 
ness, and felt himself strong enough for any hard- 
ships that might yet lie before him in his quest. 
Upon visiting San José, and seeing with his own 
eyes how matters were with the gold-mine, his mind 
was as fixed as ever: much as he yearned for home, 
he was resolved not to return thither with the mis- 





sion unaccomplished for which he had left it ; and 
the opportunity was now—at last—afforded him of 
effecting his object. The two castaways had a suffi- 
cient stock remaining of the good things saved from 
the Flamborough Head to make them very welcome 
on board the Cadiz without the payment of passage- 
money ; so Dalton’s slender purse was still intact 
upon their arrival at Rio. 

Here, however, misfortune was awaiting him: a 
letter that had long been lying for him at the post- 
office informed him of his wife’s death. His fore- 
bodings, as we know, had pointed that way with an 
inexorable finger, but they had not prepared him for 
it, and for a time the news utterly overwhelmed him. 
To say that Edith had been his better half, his a/ter 
ego, and the good angel of his life, so far as he had 
permitted her to be so, was feebly, indeed, to ex- 
press what she had been to him; and with his an- 

ish there was mingled the most bitter remorse; 
or had he not killed her with the work of his own 
hands? Out of the very depths of his wretchedness, 
however, came a motive for action ; all the repara- 
tion he could now make to his lost love and lover 
was to further the interests of her children. Wheth- 
er they were still left to him, or in what plight, he 
could not tell, nor had he the means of informing 
them that they had yet a father, since, unhappily, 
the mail-boat had left Rio the very day before his 
arrival, 

There was time to reach San José and return be- 
fore the next steamer left the port for England ; so 
the two brothers at once started for their destina- 
tion. They had to husband their resources, and 
traveled slowly, and with what, six months ago, Dal- 
ton would have felt to be .great discomfort, much 
increased by their ignorance of Spanish, or the na- 
tive tongue. And even when they reached San José 
they found they had by no means accomplished their 
journey. The Zava mine, about which people seemed 
to know little or nothing, was still far away, and, 
since it lay out of the main track, they were com- 
pelled to push thither on foot. 

The scenery was splendid: they were always in 
sight of the stupendous Cordilleras, although they 
scarcely seemed to np them nearer. The gold 
district lay between them and these mountains. In 
the good old times, the precious metal had been ex- 
clusively the product of alluvial washings ; but these 
had long become exhausted, and the gold now yield- 
ed was dug deep out of the solid rock, which cropped 
up on the surface in dome-like masses, often covered 
with foliage. If Dalton’s mind had not been bent 
so earnestly on a single end, he could not but have 
been enchanted with these scenes, in which men con- 
tend so energetically with Nature, and yet could not 
mar her beauties. The two friends had passed by 
three such mines, and on the third morning of their 
travels came upon a fourth. They asked its name 
of one they met upon the road who knew a little 
English, and he had told them it was called the 
Quito. It was situated in the most beautiful spot 
they had yet reached. 

“ Forest on forest ” hung above it “like cloud on 
cloud,” so that, though itself in an elevated region, 
it looked sunk in a shady vale. A little river ran 
through it, which turned the stamping-mills and the 
pumping-machinery, which was in full action. The 
din was incessant, yet by no means deafening ; and 
the bustle and movement, contrasted with the quiet- 
ness and sublimity of its natural surroundings, were 
very striking. The chief-engineer—who was one Mr. 
Blake, as usual an Englishman—gave a welcome to 
his two wandering fellow-countrymen that was more 
than cordial; there being no inn in the place, he in- 
vited them to dine, and after that repast showed 
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them over the works, which were of considerable 
extent. Not content with watching the tram-car- 
riages, bearing each a ton of the mineral, coming 
steeply up from the shafts, they descended in them 
to the depth of nearly a thousand feet, to the very 
home of the gold. Afterward they had explained to 
them how the rough rock gives forth its treasure ; 
saw it freed from slate upon the spalling-floors, and 
afterward, stamped fine, issuing through the copper 
grates, to pass over the bullock-skins, and—lower 
down the inclined tables—over woolen cloths, the 
washing of which yields the golden fruitage. Then 
they once more repaired to Mr. Blake’s one-storied 
dwelling, tiled and slated, with its broad veranda 
hung with flowers and creepers, to be again refreshed 
before they started on their way. With pardonable 
pride he spoke of the Quwito’s prosperity, which he 
said was but of recent date. He had been its en- 
gineer but for a few months, and had taken it when 
it was in a very depressed condition. There had 
been even a doubt as to whether it would repay 
working at all, all its ancient wealth having been 
supposed to be exhausted. 

His wife, also English, listened to the story of 
his achievement as though she had heard no word 
of it before. 

“ Your friend has suffered a recent loss, I fear?” 
observed the engineer apart to Philip, for Dalton 
was in deep mourning; and the spectacle of the do- 
mestic happiness of his host and hostess, and of their 
prosperity, touched his bruised heart with a sense of 
contrast. 

“Yes,” returned Philip; “losses of -all kinds. 
His wife is dead, and his fortune has been spent in 
the same sort of adventure that has turned out so 
differently in your case.” 

“Indeed! I am sorry for it. The fact is, only 
about one in six of these Brazil mines, formerly so 
profitable, now pays its expenses. There is also a 
deal of roguery about some of them, very difficult 
for those who are not upon the spot—I mean for 
English shareholders—to get to the bottom of. I 
am afraid some cf my own calling—who are my fel- 
low-countrymen, like yourselves—do not always‘keep 
theirhands clean. The agents, the experts, and the 
engineers, have it all their own way, you see, out 
here.” . 
“ Just so. Well, we are now bound for my friend’s 
mine, just such a one as you have described, I fear— 
the Zara, and, if you can tell us anything about it, 
he will be greatly indebted to you.” 

“The Zava/” echoed the engineer. “Are you 
really serious? Did you come from England to 
look after the Lava ?” 

“Yes ; though, I am afraid, upon a fool’s errand. 
The people at Rio and those we have met upon the 
road seemed to know little or nothing about it.” 

“ Are you talking about the Zava?” here put in 
Dalton, earnestly. “Can our host tell us anything 
about it, Philip?—Pray, don’t fear to tell me the 
worst, Mr. Blake,” added he, addressing his host. 

“TI don’t know what you mean by ‘the worst,’ 
Mr. Dalton,” returned the engineer, curtly ; “ but I 
have only to say that this mine here is the Zara. It 
has only been called the Quito for the last six 
months,” 


CHAPTER XLVI 


MINE AND COUNTERMINE. 





Mr. BLAKE’s astounding announcement was of 
course a revelation to his two guests, but they had 
the prudence to conceal it as best they could. The | 
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engineer was a thoroughly honorable fellow, and con- 
sequently loyal to his employers. It would have 
been difficult to convince him—and on the whole 
Dalton thought it better not to try—that the mine 
with the conduct of which he had been intrusted— 
and here, again, Holt had shown his peculiar idio- 
syncrasy in favor of honesty in other people—was 
in fact a swindle of the most Machiavellian kind. 
Instead of existing on paper only, like other fraudu- 
lent institutions of a similar class, it did of exist on 
paper—that is, under its real name—at all, but had 
a very actual and doma-fide existence in fact. The 
last local agent of the Zara, Brooks, had been in the 
pay of Holt, and had played into the hands of his 
creature Tobbit, the expert, in representing the mine 
to the English shareholders as worked out and val- 
ueless. The whole affair had been transacted with 
consummate skill, but not, as we have seen, without 
exciting the suspicions of Philip Astor, and even of 
a certain financial circle in the city with which Sir 
Richard Beevor and Mr. Binks were connected. Up 
to this time, however, the real state of things was 
undiscovered, and, for the present, Dalton thought 
it better it should remain so, Of the proofs of it he 
presently acquired full possession, but, in dealing 
with so astute a scoundrel as Holt, it was expedient 
to be very cautious; while so long as the latter was 
kept in ignorance of Philip and himself having been 
saved from the Flamborough Head, they would have 
a great advantage over him. 

Dalton therefore confined the statement of his 
wrongs to the fact that endeavors had been made to 
persuade him to part with certain shares in the Zara, 
as being of no value. His account of the affair was 
not indeed very intelligible ; and Philip had to lend 
assistance by hinting that his brother’s grievance had 
—as grievances are apt to do—not left him alto- 
gether a logical being upon this particular topic; but 
the pair so far succeeded that, when they quitted 
Mr. Blake’s hospitable roof, that gentleman had no 
suspicion that he had been entertaining an angel un-- 
awares in the person of one of his proprietors ; while 
on the other hand it was pretty evident to Dalton 
that the only individual who held any shares in the: 
Lara besides himself was in truth Richard Holt, who 
held half of them, and had certainly left no stone 
unturned to secure the other moiety ; while in the 
mean time, as though already possessed of it, he had 
been receiving the proceeds of the whole,. which 
made up a very substantial income. 

“ But for your ‘ Stick to the Lara,’ Philip,” said’ 
John, with grateful frankness, “I believe: I should 
have let the scoundrel buy my shares of me for a 
son ” 


“ Nay, brother, it was not much to do—the writ- 
ing those four words ; but I hope you will stick to 
me, in recollection of them,” answered Philip. The 
words were said in jest, but the tone had a serious 
sadness in it, which stung the other to the quick.. 


“Do you doubt it, Philip?” said he. “ Do you 
conceive it possible that when I have grown rich 
again—‘ assumed my former social position,’ as Mrs. 
Campden called it (I wonder how that woman is 
behaving to my poor children ?—however, George 
will keep her straight)—that I shall inherit with. it 
my former follies? that I shall not know my true 
friends, those who have been tried in the fire—and 
the water—from the false ones, and, above all, shall 
not cleave to the brother to whom I shall owe all ?”” 

“We shall be quits,” said Astor, pressing his 
hand, “and more than quits, when you introduce 
me to Kitty as ‘ Uncle Philip,’” 

“Then I hope we shall be quits within the. next 


| six weeks,” was John’s reply. 


They returned to Rio, however, only just in time 
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| 
to catch the steamer Sancho, the fore-cabin fare of | 
which almost exhausted their finances. The ship | 
was a slow one compared with the Flamborough | 
Head, and Dalton was in such a state of impatience 
and anxiety throughout the voyage, that Philip feared 
he would have had a fever. A thousand apprehen- 
sions consumed him, and as many hopes : among the 
former was the dread that some news of their hav- 
ing been rescued by the Spanish vessel should some- 
how reach England before them, and set Holt upon 
his guard, 


From Liverpool they came straight to town, yet 
not without some vague tidings of passengers hay- 
ing been picked up from the Flamborough Head 


| preceding them, as we have seen, to London. So 


much, indeed, Holt’s Liverpool agent had tele- 
graphed to him as took him thither in hot haste to 
learn the truth. John and Philp had, however, tak- 
en the precaution to enter themselves on board the 
Sancho under false names; nor was it likely that 
they two of all that sailed in the ill-fated steamer 
should have come home to blast his fortunes. 





A REVERIE ABOUT ROADS. 


BY JOEL BENTON. 


* Afoot and in the open road, one has a fair start in life at last. There is no hinderance now. Let him put his best foot 
forward. He is on the broadest human plane. This is the level of all the great laws and heroic deeds. From this plat- 
form he is eligible to any good fortune.” —Burroucus’s “ Exhilarations of the Road.” 


EORGE SAND speaks somewhere of the deep 


no end, and spans the round globe itself. If it seems 


mystery of the road. Its vistas and windings, to break at some river-bank or ocean, the break is a 


its shining approaches and retreats—how steeped 
they are in enchantment! How like a ribbon it lies 
across the landscape—a shining strip on the garment 
which drapes and infolds the earth! Its gentle un- 
dulations and quiet curves soothe one like the mean- 
derings of a peaceful river, and its bewildering end- 
lessness repeats the riddle of eternity. As you look 
down on it from a distant eminence, it is eloquent in 
its very stillness. When the passengers begin to 
move, and the vehicles to rumble over it, how fantas- 
tic is the pied procession! "Tis pleasant, and often 
pathetic, to look at the strange and various craft that 
go by. The broken but ever-repeated stream gives 
you the earthy flavor and motley of life. What di- 
vers ways and purposes! What a multitude of er- 
rands ! 

I confess I never walk over the commonest coun- 
try highway without thinking how much the road it- 
self has to do with the landscape. It furnishes a 
sort of frame to every out-of-door picture: On an 
articulated thread it holds the field and the hillside, 
the cozy glen, the babbling rivulet, and the far-off 
mountain, together. It somehow spreads itself over, 
or drops itself down into, the chaos and wildness of 
Nature, and brings them at once, not only into 
broader relationship, but into a new spiritual order. 
In early boyhood, the beaten path which the road 
made past the house was always a special mystery to 
me. It stirred the imagination, and set the blood in 
motion. The house stood, as it still stands, on a 
junction where three roads depart ; and, from the 
little triangular greenery around which they clasp, 
the trefoil wonder looked up with appealing signifi- 
cance. Those wheel-tracks and foot-marks of men 
and horses were incessantly repeated, and blurred 
out, and where might they not take you if you should 
once follow them? The possibilities were endless 
and tantalizing. On the other side of the world lay 
Asia and Europe and Africa; and, for all that I 
knew, the passengers may have been going in those 





Strange directions. For the road has, presumptively, 


seeming and not a real one. Joined by the inter- 
vening floor of water, its continuance is not only sure, 
but multiplied—since the boat picks up the path and 
extends it to the other side. 
Thoreau says : 
“ If, with fancy unfurled, 
You leave your abode, 


You may go round the world 
By the Old Marlborough Road.” 


“The village,” he says, “is the place to which 
the roads tend—a sort of expansion of the highway, 
as a lake of a river. It is the body of which roads 
are the arms and legs—a trivial or quadrivial place, 
the thoroughfare and ordinary of travelers.” But 
Thoreau was himself too much of a Bedouin (though 
a moral and cultivated one) to keep to the ordinary 
highway. He had villas of his own to which he car- 
ried his thought—the only baggage he cared to equip 
with—that no public path ever reached. He con- 
fesses, in fact, that ‘“‘roads are made for horses and 
men of business. I do not travel in them nfuch, 
comparatively, because I am not in a hurry to get to 
any tavern, or grocery, or livery-stable, or depot, to 
which they lead.” ° 

It is the magnitude and purport of the journey 
that give value to the road. Where the beaten one 
does not serve, we can go “ across-lots,” or beat a 
new one for the occasion. Not every one’s errand is 
ours. The sacredness of that which we seek may 
often take us where no previous foot or footway hath 
entered. It is the custom, I believe, of such mon- 
archs as the Shah of Persia and the Khédive of 
Egypt to build newer and broader roads, at incredi- 
ble cost and labor, whenever some royal guest is to 
arrive who may need them, and to whom this luxury 
is necessary. I suppose they fall into disuse there- 
after ; or perhaps the sleepy citizens walk up to and 
around them, and look in mute-eyed wonder at all 
that remains of the half-forgotten and inexplicable 
pageant to which they testify. 

There are plenty of roads in the world ; but the 
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will is palsied at times, and does not know which di- 
rection to take. There are so many, and such beck- 
oning sirens sit by their sides to lure us on, that we 
are dumfounded. We fail to start because we are 
drawn so many ways, or we take the wrong one al- 
together. But, after all, we are traveling while we 
stand and wait, if only on the world’s orbit ; and 
Time, who is our steadfast companion, never fails 
to bring us to some indifferent or shining goal. As 
Thoreau has again said : “* We would fain take that 
walk, never yet taken by us through this actual 
world, which is perfectly symbolical of the path 
which we love to travel in the interior and ideal 
world; and sometimes, no doubt, we find it difficult 
to choose our direction, because it does not yet exist 
definitely in our idea.” 

The first knowledge we have of the road is when 
we are early led over it to school, or to the neigh- 
boring church, or, perhaps, to the village store. 
How it liberates and unburdens the mind! We get 
the first taste of the world. The Here and the 
There dawn upon us with a new and broader mean- 
ing. "Tis the experience of the hen and chickens, 
in Hans Christian Andersen’s story, that had strayed 
to the end of the farm whereon they were born. 
They discovered that there was an orchard and still 
another farm beyond, and this shock of surprise so 
widened their horizon! “Is it possible,” thought the 
little chickens, “ that the great world extends so far?” 

When we see a very crooked road, which is tor- 
tuous without visible cause, its strange genesis at 
once occurs tous. Most roads, in fact, had at first 
this one origin: The wild animals pushed through 
the forest where the openings allowed the best paths 
on their way to the water-courses for drink, or to 
seek their prey. The Indians found these paths 
easy and convenient, and so adopted them. When 
the European emigrant came with his cattle, those 
passages from place to place were ready made for 
him, and he enlarged them at length into the roads 
over which our vehicles run. But do the horse-car 
passenger and pedestrian in Boston and New York 
ever think that the peculiar route they take over 
streets which turn capriciously one way and the other 
is taken by them because some sleek panther or 
timid deer, or the wily savage, had marked it out 
three or four centuries ago ? 

The forest-paths even now have their attractions. 
“We follow their windings through the spicy pine- 
woods, where a trout-brook babbles over its bed of 
pebbles and shoals, falling ever and anon into some 
quiet pool to sleep between banks of softest moss. 
Feathery ferns creep close to the water’s edge, while 
dainty willows bathe their finger-tips there. Although 
far away from any human habitation, we know that 
the fisherman and sportsman, and even school-chil- 
dren, may have wandered here. Afar in the depths 
of the woods we hear the cow-boy calling until the 
echoes are lost, and we know that over these paths 
the cows are coming home, where wait the shining 
pails and falling bars.” 

The real history of roads, if one had it at hand, 
or could put it in this brief chapter, would be found 





to be the history of culture and civilization. How 
much, of course, had to precede them! The shep- 
herd-races and herdsmen of Asia in primitive times 
did not have them, and among barbarians and sav- 
ages they are never found. Where life was simple 
and nomadic the ground was pastured fora night, 
or for a few days at most, when the tent and its oc- 
cupants, and their retinue of cattle, passed on. Even 
when boundaries and landmarks were set up and 
became somewhat distinct and the land was divided 
into separate possessions, the necessity did not at 
once arise or was not discovered. The paths which 
accident and use had marked were kept ; and there 
was no fence or moral bar to a universal passage. 
It is pretty certain that Abraham and Lot were not 
troubled with either fences or litigious questions of 
the right of way, nor was the world that lived around 
about them. The right of way of a bird in the air 
was probably not much greater than theirs to pass 
and repass where they would. 

All over Asia, and in other large parts of the 
world to-day, the ways of travel are primitive. Ve- 
hicles are often without wheels, These are frames, 
with seats and boxes simply, or chairs borne on 
the shoulders or by the arms of slaves and peasants. 
There are muleteers and camel-riders, equestrians and 
pedestrians—the latter being always the great ma- 
jority—so that narrow paths suffice. In Lapland 
and the far North the reindeer and sledge, or trained 
dogs, do efficient service ; but the road probably is 
more fluctuating even than that of the desert, being 
blotted out or changed by the drifting snow, as that 
is by the sirocco and the sand. 

I know of no American road which has much 
fame on its own account, though there are some to 
which history and association supply a certain 
amount of local interest. Of the Boston and Con- 
cord road, running near the old home of Hawthorne, 
and the present one of Emerson, a Concord writer 
remarks: ‘‘ If any road may claim the originality of 
being entitled to the name of American, it is this— 
since along its dust the British regulars retreated 
from their memorable repulse at the Old North 
Bridge, the Concord military following fast upon 
their heels, and from the hilltops giving them sa- 
lutes of musketry till they disappeared beyond Lex- 
ington, and gave a day to history.” 

The great road-builders of the world were, un- 
doubtedly, the Romans. The stupendousness of 
their efforts in this capacity may be seen to-day in 
Italy. The road, with them, took on an importance 
that has never yet been surpassed. It was the neces- 
sity of their empire—a corollary, so to speak, of the 
dream of the Cesars. Gibbon says that Antioch 
and Alexandria and hosts of dependent cities “‘ were 
connected with each other and with the capital by 
the public highways, which, issuing from the Forum 
of Rome, traversed Italy, pervaded the provinces, 
and were terminated only by the frontiers of the 
empire. If we carefully trace the distance from 
the wall of Antoninus to Rome, and thence to Je- 
rusalem, it will be found that the great chain of 
communication, from the northwest to the’ southeast 
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point of the empire, was drawn out to the length of 
four thousand and eighty Roman miles. The public 
roads were accurately divided by milestones, and ran 
in a direct line from one city to another, with very 
little respect for the obstacles either of Nature or 
private property. Mountains were perforated, and 
bold arches thrown over the broadest and most rapid 
streams. The middle part of the road was raised 
into a terrace, which commanded the adjacent coun- 
try. It consisted of several strata of sand, gravel, 
and cement, and was paved with large stones, or, in 
some places near the capital, with granite.” The 
houses and relays of horses every few miles supplied 
the facilities for those incredibly rapid and effective 
marches which were accomplished by the legions of 
the Roman Empire, and which kept the world quiet 
at her feet. 

Diodorus Siculus says that the construction of the 
famous Appian Way nearly bankrupted the Roman 
treasury. It was built in 313 B. C.; was in perfect 
repair nearly eight hundred years after, and still re- 
mains. It was built practically of solid rock, and 
with footpaths each side. 

The Romans built famous roads also in Britain, 
and over the islands in the Mediterranean Sea. 
Those which were built among the Saxons remained 
long after the Roman rule had departed from their 
shores, but were allowed to go gradually into decay. 
It is said that in England, until so late as the time 
of Charles I., the common roads were foot and bridle 
paths—no provision being made for wheeled vehicles, 
for there were none. Footpaths still have their 
rights in England. Mr. Burroughs says he heard 
“of a surly nobleman near London who took it in 
his head to close a footpath that passed through his 
estate near his house, and open another one a little 
farther off. The pedestrians objected; the matter 
got into the courts, and after protracted litigation 
the aristocrat was beaten. The path could not be 
closed or moved. The memory of man ran not to 
the time when there was not a footpath there, and 
every pedestrian should have the right of way there 
still.” 

How curious that, while the wheel and axle was 
utilized, in chariots, for purposes of war, from a time 
back of which no man’s memory or record takes us, 
it should not have sooner played its part in modes 
of passage and traction! But the social evolution 
which needed it, it would seem, had not yet come. 

Montaigne tells us of a road, which was a cause- 
way as well, that was built in Peru, between Quito 
and Cuzco. It was three hundred leagues in extent ; 
was paved and inclosed with high and beautiful 
walls, inside of which two clear rivulets ran; and 
was bordered with a beautiful kind of tree. It was 
cut through mountain and over valley, with, of 
course, an evenly-descending grade. No stones 
were used in the construction of it which were less 
than ten feet square ; and all this work was done by 
a people who had no knowledge of machinery and 








appliances, and who made no use of scaffolding. To | 


complete the marvel, palaces were provided for rest 


and refreshment at the end of each day’s journey. | 


We should like to think this were true; but the 
early chroniclers about Peru and Mexico were such 
arrant Miinchhausens that the story had better be 
mixed with a grain or two of salt. 

Napoleon’s roads, however, deserve suitable men- 
tion. “Louis XIV. had said,” says Alison, “ after 
the family compact was concluded, ‘There are no 
longer any Pyrenees,’ but with greater reason Napo- 
leon might say, ‘ There are no longer any Alps.’” 
And in another place he remarks: “ The Alps, trav- 
ersed by three splendid roads, ceased to present any 
obstacles to an invading army ; and works, greater 
than the Roman emperors achieved in three centu- 
ries of their dominion in Italy, were completed by 
Napoleon in the first three years of his consular gov- 
ernment.” To-day we do not level mountains, or 
mitigate them, but, bore an aperture, pass through 
undisturbed, and without perceptible grade, to the 
other side. Mont Cenis and the Hoosac range re- 
main, but their elevation is something more than 
merely baffled ; it is conquered, and is henceforth, 
for us, as if it were not. 

But of the railroad we shall speak presently. 

It is easily seen that the road, in all its ramified 
forms, is the great nervous system of our complex 
civilization. Where it does not exist at all is either 
the trilobite stage of society or its decay. To know 
the roads of a people is to know, in more than a single 
sense, what progress they are making or have made. 
In New England, which represented the early, and 
now shows the more complete, culture of American 
rural life, our Puritan ancestors built the towns on 
broad streets, and offset the stinginess of the soil by 
liberal thoroughfares—as if they had some presenti- 
ment of the room which would be required here for 
so many jostling races of men. It is not at all to our 
credit, though, that the general character of the 
roads in nearly all quarters, except in the vicinity of 
some large towns, is now quite below what it used to 
be a generation ago. This may be owing to the fact 
that railroads have obviated long journeys by car- 
riage ; and, also, that labor is too scarce and too 
dear for securing the thoroughness which once pre- 
vailed. The result is, that we see the common high- 
way of our boyhood in a chronic state of neglect wher- 
ever we travel on it ; the very stones that lie by per- 
mission on its gravelly bed preaching eloquent ser- 
mons on this sloth and decadence, and joggling by 
constant jars and thumps, as we ride, our memory of 
a better time. 

In the Western and Southern States, where the 
distances are long from place to place, and the soil 
lacks the materials for a good road-bed, there are 
occasionally some adventurous experiences narrated. 
A passenger by one of the Western stages, after pay- 
ing his fare, went on foot the entire way; and, when 
the wheels sunk in below the hubs, helped to pry 
them out with a rail he was obliged to carry. He 
found no fault with the fare, but protested on the 
day following against carrying the rail. Another 
annalist tells us, with a sober gravity that becomes 
the story, of picking up a hat on one of these exe- 
crably muddy roads, and finding, to his surprise, @ 
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man under it. On his proffer of help, the stranger | 
politely thanked him, saying he was in no need of 
assistance, as he was on horseback, and hoped to 
pull through. That Western road which begins 
magnificently broad, and tapers first to moderate 
and then to insignificant dimensions, and finally 
ends in a squirrel-track and runs up 2 tree, is the 
American symbol of a career which opens with 
large expectations and ends in fruitlessness. Some- 
where, but more likely in New England, a traveler 
is quoted who, on reaching the point where two 
roads separate, asks a neighboring citizen—as both 
serve for his journey—which one he shall take. The 
reply is, ‘‘ Take either one, sir, and you will wish 
you had taken the other before you have gone half- 
way.” 

The road signifies travel, and travel means col- 
lision with various peoples and places, and conse- 
quent culture and knowledge of the world. But 
there are certain mystic thinkers of absorbing and 
fecundative mentality that would somehow be devel- 
oped into their natural order if they were planted 
upon a rock. Emerson, although he has been to 
Europe two or three times, and has explored the 
best-known portion of the Nile, recalls the fact that 
he has himself been quoted as saying captious things 
about travel. Thoreau thought that nearly every- 
thing worth looking for lay under the Concord hori- 
zon, and this ardent faith found him many rare 
things and experiences which would never have come 
to less observant eyes. Plato, in “ The Laws,” would 
not have any person under forty years of age go 
abroad at any time, unless he was commissioned by 
the state to go, or was engaged as a soldier in actual 
war, 

The people of China, instead of building roads, 
built huge walls to intercept communication, and 
show thousands of years of almost undisturbed crys- 
tallization. But the railroad is the wedge which is 
destined, sooner or later, to disintegrate this, and to 
wake up also, by its terrific scream and prophecy, the 
many-centuried sleep of Egypt. 

While the necessity of the railroad to modern 
thought and industry is now confirmed by general 
affirmation, there is occasionally a solitary thinker 
like Ruskin who bemoans its arrival, and sighs for 
the Arcadia it has replaced. “People will discover 
at last,” he says, “that royal roads to anything can 
no more be laid in iron than they can in dust ; that 
there are, in fact, no royal roads to anywhere worth 
going to; that, if there were, it would that instant 
cease to be worth going to.” Elsewhere he says: 
“Your railroad, when you come to understand it, is 
only a device for making the world smaller ; and, as 
for being able to talk from place to place, that is, in- 
deed, well and convenient ; but suppose you have, 
originally, nothing to say? We shall be obliged at 
last to confess, what we should long ago have known, 
that the really precious things are thought and sight, 
not pace. It doesa bullet no good to go fast ; and a 
man no harm to go slow ; for his glory is not at all in 
going, but in being.” 

But, on the other hand, charming as is the idyllic | 





picture which Ruskin is so loath to lose, does he sup- 
pose the world will go willingly back to Corydon 
and Phillis, to Ruth and Boaz, and to the homespun 
times, to shepherding and weaving, to the cottage 
and the coarse brown crust? He is making an ex- 
periment which he thinks is to bring this about ; 
and there will be no harm, at least, if, in one place, it 
shall succeed. I do not doubt—nay, I deplore with 
him—the gross materialism which sometimes seems 
to be the predominant note struck by our English 
and American civilization. For there are moments 
when these remorseless Juggernauts of trade and 
travel, and the mammoth warehouses, and gorgeous- 
ly-bedecked palace-stores, weigh down the soul by 
their very earthiness ; and when multitudes who are 
absorbed by them seem to forget, in mere business 
turmoil, all the finer sanctities and the sweeter sig- 
nificance of life. We feel very often when we pass 
down Broadway, and dip into Wall Street, that a 
week or two of Asia, if it could be interjected occa- 
sionally, would render us all an inestimable service. 
But there is reason to think that, on the whole, the 
newer times are the best times ; and that what seems 
evil now, and perhaps inseparably so, will be event- 
ually sloughed off, while the assured benefits must 
abide. It is well to remember that periods of tran- 
sition from the old to the new are always more or 
less periods of pain and obstruction ; but, when the 
world gets accustomed to them—when the new it- 
self becomes old and customary—will not some 
moss-covered sacredness, some tender halos of asso- 
ciation, wreathe z¢ also and remain ? 

In the cities, the railroads come to their own. 
They bring activity and tumult, and find it. But in 
sequestered country retreats they ruthlessly break up 
the old habits and traditions, and change all the so- 
cial and business polarities. Scores of picturesque 
villages are either extinguished or left stranded in 
isolation, and the new, flashy depots take their place. 
Old highways are changed or abandoned ; and thrifty 
herbage and grass, with streamers at half-mast, sig- 
nal the departure of busy motion, and the reign of 
unbroken silence. It is one of these that Buchanan 
Read has celebrated in his pathetic lines of— 


““THE DESERTED ROAD. 


“ Ancient road, that wind’st deserted 
Through the level of the vale, 
Sweeping toward the crowded market 
Like a stream without a sail ; 


‘* Standing by thee, I look backward, 
And, as in the light of dreams, 
See the years descend and vanish 
Like thy whitely-tented teams. 


“ Here I stroll along the village 
As in youth’s departed morn ; 
But I miss the crowded coaches 
And the driver’s bugle-horn. 


“* To the merry wayside tavern 
Comes the noisy throng no more; 
And the faded sign, complaining, 
Swings, unnoticed, at the door. 
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“ Ancient highway, thou art vanquished ; 
The usurper of the vale 
Rolls. in fiery, iron rattle, 
Exultations on the gale. 


“ Thou art vanquished and neglected ; 
But the good which thou hast done, 
Though by man it be forgotten, 
Shall be deathless as the sun. 


“ Though neglected, gray, and grassy, 
Still I pray that my decline 
May be through as vernal valleys 
And as blessed a calm as thine.” 


By a quite natural symbolism, the picturesqueness 
of the road has been universally used to express the 
exaltations of mental and spiritual conflict. If “all 
roads lead to Rome,” as says the proverb, there is al- 
ways in advance to all some capital of the heart. No 
one is so poor in expectation as not to have some Mec- 
ca of his pilgrimage in view. There are ways of pride 
and triumph, and vias do/orosas, hinting of the greatest 
tragedy in human history. Bunyan’s immortal alle- 
gory gets its unsurpassable power by depicting the 
adventures of a pilgrim who goes over a hard and 








difficult road which exhibits the perilous evils and 
pitfalls that surround the tragedy of life. It is a 
Singhalese saying which asserts that the path of vir- 
tue and peace is eightfold ; and Gotama is described 
as prescribing the way to his followers. The road 
which leads to paradise, the Mohammedans say, 
crosses the bridge El-Sirat, which is represented to 
be as narrow as the sharpened edge of a razor, while 
perdition rolls beneath—thus intimating how few 
there are who shall be able to walk in it. With 
that fine extravagance which animates the Oriental 
mind, Sasan, in his religious rapture, exclaims, “‘ The 
roads leading to God are more in number than the 
breathings of created beings!” The Hill of Science 
and the Temple of Fame are each pictured as pre- 
senting to their devotees nearly inaccessible clifis—so 
rough is the way they demand ; and, of the latter, 
one of our modern poets has written : 


** Ah, few can tell how hard it is to climb 
The steeps where Fame’s proud temple shines afar !”” 


Plato says, “ The point where all paths meet is 
the soul’s true resting-place and the journey’s end.” 











HE ancient Greeks used the word dendrokopein, | 


literally, “to cut down the trees,” to denote 
the utter ruin and devastation of a country. They 
were wise men, for by the cutting down of the for- 
ests, more than by any other cause, many of the 
most densely-peopled regions of the Old World 
have been reduced to deserts. Palestine, when the 
Hebrews took possession of it, was a land of rivu- 
lets and fountains, being thereby distinguished from 
Egypt, which must be “ watered by the foot.” In 
the palmy days of the nation this territory, not as 
large as the State of Massachusetts, supported in 
plenty a population of at least five million, where 
now not more than two hundred and fifty thousand 
find a scanty subsistence. Even the conquests of 
the Assyrians did not permanently reduce the popu- 
lation, for under the Roman rule it was still dense- 
ly peopled. But during the wars which followed 
the revolt under Vespasian and Titus, the Romans 
systematically cut down, not merely the fruit-trees, 
but the forests, and in the course of a few genera- 
tions the greater part of the country was reduced to 
the almost waterless desert which it now is. The 
channels of the rivulets still remain, but they are 
dry ravines, except directly after a rain, when they 
become roaring torrents, the only exceptions being 
those streams whose sources lie high up among the 
wooded heights of Lebanon.—Greece tells the same 
story. Ina large part of it the forests which once 
clothed the hillsides have long been destroyed ; the 
famous fountains of antiquity now flow only in 
song, and rivers of historical renown are now but 
scanty brooks which a child may ford.—The African 
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shores of the Mediterranean, long the granary of 
the Roman Empire, have from the same cause be- | 





come not merely uninhabited, but practically unin- 
habitable by any except nomads wandering from one 
scanty fountain to another. 

The same story is repeated in modern times, 
down to our own day, and all over the world. In 
Ceylon the forests have been cut down for coffee- 
plantations, and more than twenty years ago the loss 
of springs and fountains had grown to be a threaten- 
ing evil—When, two centuries ago, the Spice Isl- 
ands fell into the hands of the Dutch, they were 
clothed with dense forests of spice - bearing trees. 
To increase the value of the monopoly, the Dutch 
set about an indiscriminate destruction of the for- 
ests, and these islands were converted into arid des- 
erts.—Not many years ago the world was thrilled by 
the reports of the famine in the Cape de Verd Islands. 
The soil there is very light and porous, and requires 
constant moisture as a condition of fertility. For 
many years the increasing lack of humidity was no- 
ticed. The river Socorridos, in Madeira, down which 
ship-timber was formerly floated to the sea, grad- 
ually dried up until it became a mere rill, whose 
waters, except at flood-time, could hardly be seen 
along its pebbly bed. The diminution of moisture 
was found to have kept equal pace with the destruc- 
tion of the forests on the mountain-sides, and the 
Portuguese Government made laws prohibiting the 
cutting down of trees near springs and river-sources. 
But wine-culture was profitable, and the laws were 
powerless against immediate interest. So the trees 
were cut down more and more; the springs failed, 
the fountains dried up, and drought and famine fol- 
lowed.—Only a quarter of a century ago the Danish 
island of Santa Cruz was a garden of fertility. The 
hills were covered with forests, and trees were every- 
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where abundant. A person who had formerly re- 
sided there recently revisited the island, and found 
athird part of it reduced to an utter desert. The 
planters had bared the island of its forests; the 
soil was gradually desiccated ; even the short, copi- 
ous showers had ceased. — The island of Curagoa 
was, within the memory of living men, one of the 
most fertile and well-watered spots on earth; “but 
now,” says Mr. Hough, “whole plahtations, with 
their once beautiful villas and terraced gardens, are 
nothing but an arid waste; and yet, sixty miles 
away, on the Spanish Main, the rankest vegetation 
covers the hills, and the burdened clouds shower 
down abundant blessings.” ——-The United States Com- 
missioner of Agriculture in 1871 writes: “In Up- 
per Egypt the rains which eighty years ago were 
abundant, have ceased since the Arabs cut down the 
trees along the valley of the Nile toward Libya and 
Abia. A contrary effect has been produced in 
Lower Egypt from the extensive planting of the 
pasha. In Alexandria and Cairo, where rain was 
formerly a rarity, it has since that period become 
more frequent.” 

A regular supply of moisture from some source 
is everywhere an indispensable requisite of fertility ; 
and there can be no doubt, from these and a hun- 
dred other cases of which we have notes, that, under 
certain circumstances, the absolute amount of rain- 
fall is greatly influenced by the presence or ab- 
sence of forests. Dr. Hooker, the celebrated bota- 
nist, in urging that the British Government should 
take upon itself the supervision of the maintenance 
of forests in India, writes, “There is good reason 
to think that in tropical countries the removal of 
wood operates effectually in reducing the rainfall.” 
Under almost all circumstances trees must have 
much to do with producing the more insensible de- 
position of moisture from the atmosphere. The 
reason of this is obvious. In a hot day the tempera- 
ture of the leaves is considerably below that of the 
atmosphere ; which is partially cooled when it comes 
in contact with them, and forced to give up a por- 
tion of the latent moisture which it had taken up in 
passing over the oceans, and which is deposited in 
the form of dew, often very abundantly. A notable 
instance is that of the famous fountain-trees of the 
Canary Islands. So great is the condensing power 
of these trees that they always appear wrapped in a 
vapory cloud, and the moisture stands in drops upon 
the leaves, and, trickling down the branches and 
trunks, forms a perpetual fountain at their feet. It 
is just what occurs when one brings a jug of iced- 
water into a heated room. 

But of still higher importance, at least to us, is 
the influence of forests in regulating the distribution 
of the rainfall, even when we cannot perceive that it 
affects the absolute amount. Trees shelter the soil 
beneath them, and thus retard the rapid evaporation 
from the surface, and allow it to penetrate the sub- 
soil to the lower water-bearing strata, whence it finds 
its way by hidden channels, keeping the springs and 
fountains in perpetual flow, even in the driest sea- 
sons. Their interlacing roots penetrate the soil, 





forming a sort of sponge, which prevents it from 
being washed away by sudden showers, and give out 
the water slowly and uniformly, thus equalizing its 
flow, preventing floods on the one hand and droughts 
on the other. When the forests on hillsides and 
mountain-slopes are cut down, the rain glides off from 
them as from a roof. A sudden shower swells every 
rivulet into a torrent, every tiny brook pours its 
accumulations into the rivers, whose channels are 
inadequate to carry off the sudden accession. Hence 
disastrous inundations, followed at short intervals by 
low water. The supply, which should have been 
distributed over weeks, is exhausted in hours ; that 
which should have bubbled up in springs and flowed 
through rivulets, making the meadows green, is car- 
ried at once through the great rivers to the ocean, 
to be again taken up by evaporation, only to go 
through the same round, with little benefit to the 
land, and often to its great injury. The absolute 
yearly discharge of the great rivers, the Mississippis, 
the Niles, and the Volgas, may undergo no sensible 
change from generation to generation, for they are 
fed from a wide extent of country, and droughts in 
one part are balanced by floods in another; but 
smaller rivers, even of very considerable size, such 
as the Danube, the Vistula, and the Connecticut, are 
sensibly affected ; while the rivulets fail one by one, 
except immediately after a rain-storm, when they 
are greatly swollen. Thus, through the operation of 
one and the same law, man brings upon himself the 
two opposite evils of floods and droughts. 

Our first settlers and pioneers were of necessity 
destroyers of trees. Until they reached the great 
prairies and treeless plains, they found almost every 
rood of ground covered with dense forests, and these 
must be made away with before cultivation could be- 
gin ; and it was easier to make a fresh clearing than 
to keep up an old field by manuring. But, not- 
withstanding this destruction, it was estimated some 
twenty years ago that twenty-five per cent. of the 
area of the United States was yet a dense forest. 
In 1870 the estimate was fifteen per cent., a dimi- 
nution of forty per cent. in less than half as many 
years. And this decrease was not owing to mere 
wanton destruction, but to the enormous demand 
for fuel, lumber, and railroad consumption. The 
consumption of forests by railroads, even though coal 
should be mainly substituted for wood as fuel, must 
be enormous. We have about 75,000 miles of rail- 
road in operation, requiring 2,500 ties per mile, or in 
all more than 185,000,000, and, as a tree usually fur- 
nishes but one tie, and as these last only about six 
years, 30,000,000 trees are demanded every year for 
this one purpose. 

The effect upon the climate of this enormous de- 
struction of forests has begun to attract the atten- 
tion of all careful observers. ‘‘In many portions of 
the Mississippi basin,” says a competent authority, 
“it is a common observation that the summers are 
becoming drier and the streams smaller, several riv- 
ers showing a considerable decrease of navigability 
during the last fifty years. The summers are hotter 
and the winters colder. This is to be attributed to 
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the destruction of the forests along the tributaries of 
the Mississippi.” 

The Commissioners of Agriculture for the State 
of Maine reported in 1869: “ From all parts of the 
State come up complaints of the diminished volume 
of waters in the streams, occasioned by the clearing 
up of the forests and denuding the hills of trees. 
The snows are not so heavy nor so frequent as they 
were twenty or thirty years ago, and there is less 
rain in summer. Many of the old trout-streams of 
twenty or thirty years ago are now completely dry, 
and several parts of the State suffer more than for- 
merly from drought.” 

The same fact will have struck any one who after 
the lapse of several years has revisited his early 
home in any of the Atlantic States from Maine to 
Virginia. There is probably now no water in the 
brook which turned his little water-wheel; the 
springs in the pasture which he remembers as ever 
flowing are nearly all dried up, and the small ponds 
in which he was wont to fish, are all gone. Spring 
freshets and summer droughts have become the rule 
rather than the exception. 

In a word, we are doing what man has done in 
so many other parts of the world, converting what 
should be the homes of future generations into des- 
erts. This we have no right to do, even though our 
own immediate interests would be served, for no 
generation has more than a life-interest in the soil, 
which it holds in trust for the benefit of those who 
are to follow. The laws of Nature are, in a meas- 
ure, the blind servants of man, and will do his bid- 
ding, whether for good or for evil, and probably to a 
much greater extent than we as yet imagine. Per- 
haps man will never be able to control clouds or 
sunshine ; but it is certain that he can convert a fer- 
tile land into an arid waste, or, by patient industry, 


| 








wisely directed, can change the climatic character of 
a continent, causing shaded springs to gush forth in 
a dry land, and water-brooks in a desert. One of 
the special aspects of the case now under considera- 
tion has been tersely summed up by M. le Vicomte 
de Bonald, in a report made to the Assemblée Na- 
tionale in 1872: “ The truth of the following apho- 
risms has been rigorously demonstrated: 1. The 
presence of forests in a country hinders the occur- 
rence of floods ; 2, The destruction of them exposes 
the land to their ravages ; 3. The development of 
forests furthers the prevention of inundations; 4. 
The cutting down of forests will bring back the old 
inundations.” So fully have these aphorisms been 
acknowledged in Switzerland that the cantonal gov- 
ernments give special care to the preservation of the 


forests, and have endeavored to bring about a com- } 


mon legislation for this end among all countries 
watered by the same rivers, 

In France and Germany much has been done, 
and more is now doing, by government for the per- 
petuation of the remaining forests, especially those in 
mountain-regions. In Prussia and Hanover espe- 





cially an admirable system of forest management has 
been introduced, which it would be worth while for 
our government to study and imitate, 


It is based | 








on the principle that the trees shall be allowed time 
to attain their full growth, and that for every tree 
cut down there shall be in another part of the forest 
another one, nearly as large, growing, to take its place. 
For the beech-forests one hundred and twenty years 
is the assigned period of growth. A large division 
of a forest is marked out into six blocks, as nearly 
equal as convenient, each allotted to as many periods 
of twenty years’ growth, so that one block will be 
filled with trees not more than twenty years old, a 
second with those from twenty to forty years, and so 
on. The beech here matures its seed every third or 
fourth year. After the first seed-year in the final 
period, a Lichtschiag, or clearing for light, takes place 
in order to afford light for the germination and 
growth of the young, self-sown seedlings, the forest- 
trees being left standing. When the ground is well 
covered with these, the old trees are felled, and the 
whole block presents the appearance of a thrifty 
young plantation—and so on, in regular succession, 
with each of the six blocks of the forest. With us 
this system would be modified by the character of 
the trees to be treated. Those of more rapid growth 
would require a shorter period ; but the essential 
feature would be that, in these conserved forests, for 
every tree actually fCMed there should be another one 
ready for the axe, and so on through every period of 
growth, be it longer or shorter. By some such meas- 
ures as this only can the live-oak, so invaluable for 
ship-building, be preserved from speedy extermina- 
tion. Fortunately for us, the government still owns 
forest-lands which, by careful management, can be 
made to supply all rational demands forever. To 
sell any more of these forest-lands for the sake of a 
few dollars an acre is like killing the goose which 
lays the golden eggs. 

As to the forests, which from their situation upon 
the mountains are of little or no immediate value, 
they should be rigorously conserved for the different 
reason that upon them depends the ultimate perpet- 
uation of most of our rivers. These (for instance, 
the Adirondack forests) require little more than to be 
let alone. They have perpetuated themselves in all 
the past, and, if the axe and firebrand be kept away, 
will take care of themselves for the future, and will 
always remain the parents of perpetual streams. 

In the immense treeless regions, including the 
prairies and great northwestern plains, the planting 
of forests should be sedulously fostered. It would 
be wise, for example, to exempt from taxation for a 
very long period all lands devoted to this purpose. 
Our great railroads would make a wise disposition of 
a very considerable part of their immense land. 
grants by reserving them for plantations. In a few 
years they would be able to supply themselves with 
the millions of ties which they are now obliged to 
bring from great distances all along their lines; 
while the proximity of a forest-patch would greatly 
enhance the value of the neighboring sections. There 
can be no doubt that a judicious system of forest- 
culture would be an important adjunct to the admi- 
rable system of irrigation lately begun in what is 
now styled the Great American Desert. There it is 
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certain that it would greatly augment the regular 
annual rainfall, and the insensible dew-deposit. 

An immense field for useful effort in this direc- 
tion is open for every local community, and for every 
indivdual. landholder. With little effort, not only 
every village street but every highway might in a 
few years be bordered and shaded by trees. It was 
wise advice which the old Laird of Dumbiedikes 
gave to his son: “Be aye putting in a tree; it will 
be growing while ye are sleeping.” This one sen- 
tence is said to have been worth millions to Scotland 
by turning the attention of landlords to the subject ; 
and it is good advice here as well as there. Wher- 
ever on your farm is a rocky knoll, unavailable for 
plough or scythe, put in a tree and let it grow. 
Wherever on a hillside or by a spring there is a 
clump of trees, preserve them as the apple of your 
eye. A keen axe in a stout woodman’s hand will in 
an hour destroy what it has taken a century to pro- 
duce, and what a century cannot replace. A few 
cords of wood are indeed worth something ; but not 
so much as an ever-flowing fountain. 





In nearly every part of our settled states one of 
the most pressing needs is that of more trees. Plant 
them then in every spot not needed for other uses, 
Above all things, spare every fine tree now growing. 
Spare the trees! Not merely the one particular tree 
which sheltered you in childhood, and which you 
have so solemnly vowed to protect, but a great many 
other trees—every tree for the destruction of which 
you cannot show good and sufficient reason, Spare 
them not merely from the reason that a fine tree is 
one of the most beautiful works of Nature, although 
that is a good and valid reason; but also for the far 
higher reason of the duty which you owe posterity, 
Science is beginning to lift up her warning voice and 
tell us how manifold are the relations which forests 
bear to human welfare. History has taught us, and 
observation and experience are still teaching us, that 
our woodlands stand between the death and the life Pi 
of a land; that their destruction surely, and by no ' 
means slowly, will bring about the decay of fertility, 

and the consequent desolation of the fairest portions 

of the earth’s surface. ‘ 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


V E imagine that the greater number of those who 

listened to Professor Huxley’s three lectures at 
Chickering Hall in September, or who read the reports 
of them in the newspapers, found themselves no nearer 
conviction of the truth of evolution than they were be- 
fore. Many persons must have believed that, if one of 
the most distinguished exponents of the theory could 
educe no better evidence than that advanced by Professor 
Huxley, there is really very little ground for the confident 
assumptions of its advocates. We cannot think that 
the learned professor adopted a very good method for 
‘his purpose. The whole first lecture, which was devoted 
to the arraignment of some of the accepted theories of 
the genesis of life, was unnecessary. These beliefs, or 
hypotheses, as Professor Huxley called them, must ob- 
viously fall if the truth of evolution is ever established ; 
and hence it would have been better to have given the 
time occupied by these arguments to the more direct pur- 
pose of the lectures. The second lecture was also at 
least partially unnecessary. It was devoted to the exam- 
ination of certain variations of animal types, which, 
though favorable to the hypothesis of evolution, did not 
distinctly demonstrate it. The third lecture only was de- 
voted to the exposition of what was assumed to be posi- 
tive evidence in favor of evolution. And this consisted 
of the examination of certain successive variations of the 
leg and foot of the horse found in the tertiary rocks, 
which were elaborately dwelt upon as conclusive evidence 
of the theory—conclusive, because the variations are suc- 
cessive in time and uniform in tendency. No doubt to 
many purely scientific minds this demonstration was emi- 





nently satisfactory. To show to these persons that the | meaning designed, with admirable arrangement and per- 
hoof of the horse has by regular and uniform processes | fect sequence, uttering with close precision and the ut- 





been evolved from the five-fingered or five-toed limb is * 
satisfactory evidence that a process clearly established in 

this case must inevitably be paralleled by other instances 

The evidence is typical, and as such is to cer- 

tain persons complete. But we imagine that it was far 

from convincing to the great majority of people. They ’ 
are prone to ask why the foot of the horse cannot under- * 
go variation, and yet the horse have been originally a 
separate and special creation. They are, moreover, ap- 

palled by the length of time required—running into mill- 

ions of years—for these few variations in one animal, , ; 
and argue therefrom that for all the forms of animal life 

to have been produced by a process so slow would require 

a period of time far beyond that assigned by the geolo- 

gists for the existence of the globe. It was generally ex- 

pected from Professor Huxley that, instead of entering f 
into the minute elaboration of a typical case, he would 


in Nature. 


give a summary of the evidence in favor of evolution—a , 
presentation of the leading facts in Nature that support re 
it, so as to afford his listeners a measurable conception 
of the extent and the abundance of the testimony. For 
this reason the lectures, we suspect, were rather disap- a 
pointing, and scarcely extended or strengthened the be- 
lief in evolution. 

But, whatever opinions were entertained as to the 
conclusiveness of the evidence advanced by Professor 
Huxley, we apprehend that no person capable of judg- ts 
ing failed to admit the marked literary excellence of the 
lectures. The lecturer spoke without notes, yet always 
fluently, with sentences sharply chiseled and exact to the . 
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most clearness the thought in hand, all with no rhetorical 


flourishes, and yet with well rounded and balanced sen- | 
According to our American idea, he was not elo- | 
| who have come to the Exhibition will, for the most part, 
| have gone away without having tasted this most pleasant 


tences. 
quent—that is, he was without turbulence, declamation, 
or rhetorical situations. He was smooth, logical, per- 
suasive, cogent ; so supremely possessed with his theme 
that his argument flowed forth in a calm and steady 
stream of utterance, which, while wholly ungarnished 
with ornament, took possession of every listener. The 
examples of subdued style which English lecturers com- 
monly give us may at first seem tame by the side of our 
noisy American manner; but we may be sure they are 
proofs of a higher taste and better cultivation, and in 
the end are calculated to win the approval of intelligent 
listeners. This calm, insinuating style, if we may so call 
it, is very different from the prosiness of a dull address— 
different mainly because there are behind the placid ut- 
terance pregnant sentences, coherent argument, ampli- 
tude of language, and fullness of thought. If the lis- 
tener, fresh from the clamorous delivery of certain itin- 
erant speakers, condemns this style as dull, it is because 
his ear has been excited by sound and fury, and he needs 
a little educating into the purer and rational methods of 
Professor Hux- 


persuasive or argumentative eloquence. 
ley’s voice lacks volume, but his utterance is slow, and 


very distinct. 


THE season of the succulent oyster is full upon us. 
Pleasant piles of the crusty bivalve once more rise from | 
the tables of the innumerable shops which are devoted to 
dealing them out to the million, and the rich sea-ish smell 
wafts to the tempted nostrils of the passers-by. The old | 
inviting signs, ‘‘ Oysters in every style,” calling to mind | 
the delightful multiplicity of ways in which culinary cun- | 
ning has learned to serve up this favorite food, are 
brought out from summer obscurity, and are displayed 
here and there and everywhere. Men of business, whom 
the close of the oyster season sets completely adrift as to 
the matter of lunching-places, and who wander vaguely 
from restaurant to restaurant, never satisfied, during the 


oysterless months without an 7, once more settle down to 
a steady noon diet, varied by the deft cookery of the oys- 
ter-saloon. Theatre-parties no longer find it difficult to 
choose the bill-of-fare for a toothsome supper, with which 
cozily to finish off the evering’s entertainment ; the giv- 
ers of modest tea-parties are provided with an always- 
welcome and always-popular dish. 

It is specially at the season when oysters return to us 





that we are able to appreciate of how much consequerce 
they are to the material comfort of our existence. What, 
indeed, should we do without oysters ? We know that the 
unhappy European has to forego the pleasures of what 
To be sure, he has at 
command a miserable, coppery little species of mollusk ; 
but how contemptible is this compared with the big, | 
round, smooth, juicy, and lordly denizen of the beds of 
the Sound and the Chesapeake ! 
with whitebait in England, with an infinite variety of 
cunning made-up devices in France, with a hodge-podge 


we know as “ an oyster-supper.” 


He consoles himself 


of meat and vegetables in Germany ; but who that knows 
the delights of the American oyster would exchange it 
for all the savory dishes of Europe? The foreigners 


of American edibles; but those who have remained to 
partake of it must have felt the Saddlerock or Norwalk 
a curiosity scarcely less notable than many things dis- 
played in the great Exhibition Hall at Philadelphia. 
Even the statistics of oysters are not without interest. 
They would seem to be the most fecund of all the deni- 


| zens of the sea ; and for this fact, surely, we should be fer- 


vidly grateful. Somebody has been lately studying the bi- 
valve, and tells us, after careful observation, that, “ if 
every oyster in the sea were to spat every year, the sea 
would soon be filled up with oysters!” In the interests 
of commerce and the other fishes, we would fain hope 
that the tasty tribe will not wax quite to this extent; 
though, if they would make a bridge for us from America 
to Europe, the legions of the sea-sick would have one 
more reason to bless the oyster’s existence. We may 
take it for granted that every oyster in the sea does not 
“spat” once a year. It is, however, boldly asserted bya 
no less scientific authority than Mr. Frank Buckland that 
a single oyster may contain, at one time, over eight hun- 
dred thousand embryo oysters. Mr. Buckland, more- 
over, avers that he has had in his possession ‘‘as many 
molluscous protoplasms as would have grown in time 
into one hundred and twenty-three million marketable 
oysters.” Thus there is no prospect whatever of a fam- 
ine in this delightful food. Every year the supply will 
become greater, and already their cheapness puts oysters 
within the reach of the poorer classes; and, as they 
bring health and enjoyment at the same time, this fact 
is one which we may well rejoice at. 





To the Massachusetts Institute of Technology is about 
to be added a new department, which may fairly be said 
to mark an era in American technical education. It is 
designed to convey practical at the same time with theo- 
retical industrial knowledge, by means of a number of 
workshops, which are now in process of erection. The 
hint of this project was given by the Russian exhibit of 
industrial instruction at the Centennial Exhibition. The 
idea at the bottom of it is that an engineer or master- 
machinist should not only be able to supervise a work 
within the line of his profession, but that his knowledge 
of it should be so intimate and minute that he could at 
any period of its construction take the tools from the ar- 
tisan’s hands and go on where the artisan left off. This 
is certainly an important step in the right direction ; if 
carried out faithfully, the graduates of the Institute can 
scarcely fail to become thorough engineers and ma- 
chinists. 

Perhaps the special danger of this age in the field of 
education, and especially of technical education, is in the 
direction of a too long, minute, and elaborate prepara- 
tion. For instance, the Birmingham (England) School 
of Art has laid out a scheme for the candidates for its 
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free scholarships which almost makes it appear as though 
art were a subsidiary instead of a leading feature of its 
purpose. The student has to go through a long training 
in literature, arithmetic, Euclid, botany, modern lan- 
guages, and what not, before he so much as begins the 
practical elements of art. Moreover, the ages at which 
candidates are eligible are, considering what they are ex- 
pected to accomplish, non-artistic and theoretical studies, 
much too advanced. No competitor is admitted until 
he or she is thirteen, and the course comprises six years. 
Now, at thirteen Millais and Landseer were skillful ar- 
tists ; the same may be said of Vandyck, of Raphael, of 
Canova, and Flaxman. The artistic instinct is com- 
monly evinced very early in life ; moreover, it is worth 
while to consider, in a design which is to some degree 
charitable, and has for its purpose the enabling of poor 
youths with artistic proclivities to get a living by brush or 
chisel, whether art is not a whole education in itself. So, 
too, in industrial teaching, too much time may easily be 
spent in studies which may have, it is true, some remote 
bearing on the subject to be specially dealt with, but by 
pursuing which precious time is lost before theory is 
aided by practical illustration and action. This evil of 
overdoing the preparation for technical instruction is to 
be avoided by the workshops of the Institute of Tech- 
nology, wherein students will not only be taught the 
philosophy of machinery, but will be set to constructing 
machines with their own hands, and even to making the 
tools which are used in that construction. 





“Pray, sir,” said a fair, anonymous correspoadent 
of the Spectator, ** what have you to do with our petti- 
coats?” The substance of the same question is very 
often asked in these days by ladies who are called to task 
for their extravagance or want of taste in dress. Not 
long since a long and certainly eloquent complaint was 
made by an ardent ‘‘woman’s-rights” advocate of the 
onslaught made by masculine critics on each new fashion 
as it comes into vogue. Yet it may be doubted whether 
our wives, sisters, and daughters, in general, would be 
any more inclined to echo the complaint than to follow 
its author into the heat and dust of the conflict for wom- 
an suffrage. Our ladies, undoubtedly, like to have their 
male kind take notice of their toilets and attire ; they are 
frankly pleased when their carefully-prepared devices to 
array themselves are complimented; and we suspect 
they would rather be criticised on this score than have 
their pains go entirely for nothing. The author of a 
book prays for a “slashing criticism” in preference to 
being utterly ignored ; and, for a less mercenary reason, 
Ophelia is better satisfied to be told that pink is less 
adapted to her complexion than magenta, than she is 
when her husband tells her next morning that he really 
thought she wore blue. It is to the credit of the ladies 
that they dress, in very many cases, to please the sex of 
blunter tastes; and, as to extravagance, the domestic 
chancellor of the exchequer has assuredly the right— 
and the sensible ladies freely accord it—to allude to the 
annual estimates. 





Besides, the young lady who so sharply took the Sfec- 
tator to task was possibly ignorant or forgetful of certain 
men who have, and always must have, a great deal to do 
with ‘‘ our petticoats.” For some of these, Worth, of 
Paris, is a brilliant example. Is it not a fact that not 
only the makers, manufacturers, jobbers, and sellers of 
laces and silks, are men, but that the fashioners of these 
fabrics into elaborate, graceful, and ingenious robes, the 
people who measure for them and cut them out, are men 
also? Not only so, but the mysterious creators of the 
often d/zarre and startling fashions which lend new life 
to trade and feminine ambition every month or two are 
a little coterie of fashion-draughtsmen, hid away in some 
rear street of Paris. We know that in Shakespeare's 
time men dress-makers were extant, for it was such a 
one who came to take the measure of the shrewish Kath- 
erine ; nor has the custom, as is pretty well known, quite 
gone out yet. Some critics, in their heat, blame the 
ladies for the sometimes uncouth fashions that invade 
society : as a fact, persons of their own sex are the cul- 
prits. The ladies but submit to a long-established and 
very obstinate despotism. It is but a matter of justice to 
declare that the “‘ pull-back” and the ‘ bustle ” were the 
product of masculine brains. It saves the reputation of 
the gentler sex for taste, and all that can be said is that 
the ladies have not that masculine trait, courage, to defy 
the fashion tyrants. History records that a French med- 
ical student invented the ‘‘ bustle,” and an Austrian gen- 
tleman “ crinoline ;” and we suspect that every fashion 
that has been decried as a deformity may be traced to 
a masculine source. The Parisian despots must be un- 
earthed and deposed before we can hope for a reform in 
the creations of fashion. We are quite sure that, if 
they were superseded by a fashion court of intelligent 
ladies, dresses might vary in form, but would never cease 
to be graceful. 





One of the characteristics of the age is the erection of 
monuments and statues to the heroes and worthies of the 
past. New York for many years could boast of but one 
bronze statue ; but recently Lincoln, Walter Scott, Shake- 
speare, Franklin, and Morse, have been honored here 
by bronze effigies, and within a few weeks statues of La- 
fayette and Seward have been added to the list. De- 
cided as the taste has been for the elevation of bronze and 
marble monuments to great men, the statue of Seward 
is the first memento erected by the people of the city of 
New York to one of the citizens of their own State; 
while so far no statue, whether of metal or of marble, no 
commemorative column or fountain, no public memento 
of any sort, exists in honor of any local celebrity. Doubt- 
less there are but few who deserve such commemoration ; 
yet we apprehend the difficulty has not been so much 
in selecting the persons as in the popular indifference to 


| the past history of New York. Otherwise we would 


| of its early martyrs, and other of the many worthies 


have taken pleasure in honoring our colonial city in an 
effigy of Henry Hudson, its discoverer; of Peter Stuy- 
vesant, its ever-famous governor; of Jacob Leisler, one 
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whose names reflect glory upon the days gone by. Nota 
monument to any good old Dutchman recalls the homely 
yet glorious period of the ancient Knickerbockers. Not 
even a building stands with its quaint gables to speak of 
the forgotten New Amsterdam. Nor have our later 
worthies been more fortunate in awakening the sympathy 
or patriotic zeal of New-Yorkers. There is no statue to 
Alexander Hamilton, or to John Jay. There is none to 
George Clinton, nor even to De Witt Clinton, whom, per- 
haps, as worthy citizen and admirable mayor, it is not 
strange, in view of our indifference to our local history, 


we should forget, but as originator of the Erie Canal, | 


which has brought so much wealth to the city, our self- 
ish instincts, at least, ought to have prompted us to 


honor him. Nor have we cared as yet to erect statues | 


to our great writers or our great lawyers. Some ladies, 
it is true, have proposed a statue of Washington Irving, 
and one to Fitz-Greene Halleck was projected some 


years ago; but at the present moment not only have we | 


ignored our local intellectual celebrities, but not a statue, 
not a bust, not a monument of any kind, exists in our 
city streets or squares to the name and fame of any 
national poet or author. Statues of Shakespeare and 
Scott, and busts of Schiller and Humboldt, stand in our 
Central Park ; but where is there an effigy of Cooper 
or of Irving, of Prescott or of Hawthorne ? 


It is a satisfaction that in the Seward bronze we have | 


begun our long-neglected duty, and there is an enhanced 
pleasure in the fact that this beginning is a marked suc- 
cess. We shall not attempt to criticise the statue in its 
details : there is no monumental bronze in the world 
that will not be found faulty in some minor particulars 
if subjected to a microscopic examination ; it is suffi- 
cient that the statue is large and effective in composition, 
well balanced in parts, and that the likeness in form and 
It seems to us one of the best efforts 
The Lafayette statue, which is 
a gift of the French Government, is a spirited figure, 


features is good. 
of the kind in our city. 


but from some points of view it impresses us as theat- 
rical in pose, and in others as being rather feeble. 
Looked at from the Washington statue, which it faces, 
it is really very good, but from the opposite direction it 
scarcely satisfies the eye. 





THE Saturday Review, criticising a book descriptive 
of life in Germany, complains that the writer seizes upon 
exceptional persons and exceptional instances as types, 
and therefore does gross injustice to the German people. 
Now, this is just the thing that we in America have so 
long complained of in English visitors to our shores. 


is probably a defect of all books or criticisms upon peo- 


ples foreign to the writers or speakers thereof. It seems 


to be a law of human nature that, while we recognize 


a peculiarity in a neighbor as something individuai, a 


similar idiosyncrasy in a foreigner is confidently set down 
as characteristic of his nation. We are rarely, indeed, 
so self-complacent, so unjust, and so preposterously igno- 
rant, as when we attempt to judge of the habits, cus- 


toms, and ideas of people educated under a régime dis- 


It 
| 








Instances of this kind of 


tinctly different from ours. 
| wrong judgment are common enough, but one comes 


to us recently from Philadelphia that specially calls for 
a word of protest. The New York World sent a re- 
porter to the Centennial Exhibition to interview some 
of the foreign commissioners and exhibitors, the result 
| being the utterance of a number of criticisms not very 
flattering to our people. One Italian gentleman criti- 
| cised our young women as follows : 


“They are the most impertinent creatures I ever saw. 
| They go up to a foreigner with the most perfect sang-/roid, 
stare him out of countenance, ask him if he is married, how 
many children he has, where he comes from, and I know not 
what. Their excessive freedom of manner to our hot-blooded 
people seems what I hope it is not. But they take the most 
extraordinary liberties. Fancy a pretty girl of eighteen laying 
her little dimpled hand on your arm and asking you, naively or 
| boldly, I know not which, how you like the American ladies. 


What the deuce can one think? I am an old man, and, know- 
ing how I feel, I can imagine the sentiments of my younger 
| countrymen. Either your American darlings forget that we are 
| flesh and blood, or they are horribly indifferent to the feelings 
| of their fellow-creatures.”’ 
How unconscious the critic is of the whole mental at- 
| titude of these ‘‘ impertinent creatures,” and unconscious 
of his own turpitude in the suspicions he entertains! In 
| the first place he has selected for his condemnation a few 
| rustic young women, whose chief fault is that they are 
| underbred, but whose experience has led them to look 
upon men with confidence as their natural protectors ; 
| who, being utterly without wrong motives, never dream 
| of such an interpretation of their conduct as that put 
| upon it by this Italian gentleman ; or who, discovering it 
to exist, would not innocently suppose that the blame 
| must rest upon him who attached evil suspicions to an 
| act of careless innocence. A visitor from a land where 
women are watched with ceaseless distrust ; where it is 
believed that virtue can only be maintained by laws of 
restraint and compulsion; where all men look upon 
| feminine beauty as a legitimate object of intrigue and 
conquest—a visitor from a country where this degrading 
| estimate of women prevails can no more accurately judge 
of the conduct of young girls in America than he can 
| tell what the proclivities of the inhabitants of the planets 
are. He is dealing with creatures who are virtuous be- 
cause they are innocent, and not because they are guarded 
like so many prisoners, and who are unsuspicious be- 
cause suspicion is invariably associated with evil—beings 
which neither his education nor his instincts can compre- 
| hend, and who thus are entitled to his respectful suspen- 
sion of judgment. 








It is so much the fashion to assume that American 
| domestic architecture is inferior in all respects to that of 
| ‘our other civilized countries, that one can but feel satis- 
| faction in the very different critical attitude taken on this 
subject by an architect of Great Britain. In a paper 
read before the Architectural Association of Ireland by 
Mr. William Fogerty, entitled ‘‘ Hints from American 
Architectural Practice,” we discover that there are some 
things in our towns and cities which an instructed taste 
can approve of. Mr. Fogerty is particularly pleased with 
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our external doorways as ‘‘ forming very imposing and 
attractive features in American houses,” which generally | 
areso miserably bald and uninviting abroad. It has al- 
ways seemed to us that any one coming from Europe 
and walking up Fifth Avenue must be impressed with 
the broad sweep of steps, the handsome porches, and 
attractive vestibules, as compared with similar architect- 
ural features in England or on the Continent. Mr. Fo- 
gerty thinks the English prejudice against anything like 
style in a doorway should be discountenanced, and that 
our example is well worthy of imitation. The veranda 
is a feature of our suburban houses which this critic ad- 
mires, but he doubts whether it would be practicable in 
the damp climate of his native country. The interior of | 
our dwellings Mr. Fogerty unqualifiedly commends, and 
he even approves our method of heating them. He thinks 
it preposterous that the halls, staircases, passages, and 
even some of the bedrooms of a house should be destitute | 

} 

| 


of any provision for warming them, while a few of the 
living-rooms are heated by open fires, which just give a 
comfortable seat or two in the immediate vicinity. ‘‘ The 
effect of this defective system,” he says, ‘‘is seen in our 

(English) internal domestic architecture, which is cramped | 
and confined as compared with the American. Our doors 
are miserably small, and have to be placed in lop-sided | 
positions, with a total disregard to symmetry, while 
draughts have to be guarded against by frequent cross- 
entrances, while the American system permits of more | 
spacious, elegant, and symmetrical doorways.” It must 

be admittea that the heating apparatus used so common- | 


ly in America has the advantage indicated by Mr. Foger- 
ty, but, in cases where it is the sole means of warming the 
house, where it closes up the fireplace, drives out the 


| cheerful blaze, and charges the atmosphere with a dry 


and unwholesome heat, we, for our part, look upon it as 
wholly bad. Heating ‘methods which simply reduce the 
cold of the hall and passages, but leave the living-rooms 
to be warmed by the open fire, possess every advantage 
dwelt upon by Mr. Fogerty, without vitiating the atmos- 
phere or banishing the cheer of the hearth. But our 
open, comfortable interiors have a great charm for Mr. 
Fogerty : he finds peculiar satisfaction in the fact that 
our ‘halls, stairs, and passages, are handsomely fur- 
nished and carpeted, and are generally quite as agreeable 
lounging-places as the sitting-rooms to which they are 
thrown open by the large folding-doors already referred 
to, to a much greater extent than prevails with us.” 

Mr. Fogerty finds many other things to praise: he 
comments upon the conveniences and mechanical appli- 
ances of our kitchens and dining-rooms ; admires the 
stairs of our houses as ‘‘ really beautiful and elaborate 
pieces of work ;” and altogether, instead of sending up 
a fierce howl at everything in America, as is usually the 
custom with superior Europeans, he discovers that we 
have applied to our methods of life many good ideas, 
and exhibited in our constructive-arts not a little skill 
and taste. Perhaps the sanction of this gentleman will 
enable a few discontented Americans to see that a few 
matters at home are managed a little better than they are 
abroad. 





Aew B 


\ ITHOUT being, as Mr. Larned claims in his | 

‘** Talks about Labor,”! the question of to-day | 
which inevitably in the nature of things succeeds the | 
slavery-question of yesterday, the labor-question—the 
problem of the relations between labor and capital—is | 
certainly one of the most important that can attract the | 
attention of thoughtful men, and is fraught with vast is- 
sues in the future of human society. And it is sympto- 
matic of the growing interest in the subject that so many 
writers who have no relish for political economy as a 
science are devoting themselves to an exploration of this 
particular branch of it in the hope of finding some 
solution more satisfactory than those that have hither- 
to been formulated. The philanthropic sentiment of 
the time could hardly rest content with the cheerless con- 
clusions of the ‘‘ dismal science.” In his fine chapter 
on the future of the laboring-classes, Mr. Mill shows how 
strongly, even in the midst of the almost mechanical pro- 
cesses of his logic, he was influenced by this sentiment ; 
and it was this more than anything else which started 
Mr. Francis A. Walker on the line of investigation which | 
resulted in his rejection of the whole ‘ wages-fund ” 
theory. 

Mr. Larned constructs for himself an avenue of es- 
cape from the slough of despond, which, according to 








1 Talks about Labor, and concerning the Evolution of Jus- | 
tice between the Laborers and the Capitalists. Py J. N. 
Larned. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


| partnership "—an arrangement in which the laborers, be- 





ooks. 


Ruskin, the political economists have thrown across the 
pathway of the race, not by repudiating established po- 
litico-economical laws, but by calling in modifying influ- 
ences which he thinks have been either ignored or under- 
rated. If a selfish desire for gain were the only element 
in human nature, then, as he acknowledges, the conclu- 
sions of political economy would be inexorable and irre- 
fragable ; but man is much more than a ‘‘ money-mak- 
ing animal,” and the author has a passionate faith that 
the same ethical principles which liberated the serf, freed 
the slave, and emancipated the mass of the people from 
the thralldom of feudal kings and lords, will ultimately 
secure for the ‘‘ hard sons of toil” a larger share in the 
product of their labor than could ever be accorded them 
under the operation of merely economical laws. Mr. 
Larned has no faith in legislation, and still less in trade- 
unions, strikes, and similar schemes of social dema- 
gogues and agitators ; his reliance is solely upon public 
opinion, and that slow enlightenment of it which is in- 
volved in what he calls the moral development of man- 
kind. Even as to the time which must elapse before the 
sentiment of justice can obtain complete sway in this de- 
partment of affairs, he entertains none of the sanguine 
delusions of an enthusiast ; and no opportunity for dis- 
sent is afforded until he comes to propound the practical 
method by which the first step of readjustment is to be 
brought about. This method is what he defines as ‘‘ co- 
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sides receiving fair wages, shall also participate in the 
profits of the business of which their labor forms such 
an important and essential factor. 
misses with contemptuous brusqueness, though curiously 
enough the only objection which he brings against it is 
singularly fallacious. ‘It is an attempt,” he says, ‘‘on 
the part of men who represent the mechanical, construc- 
tive, producing faculties, to dispense with the codperation 
of men who represent the organizing, combining, com- 
mercial faculties, and I hold that these two sets of facul- 
ties are indispensable to one another.” The assumption 
here is that codperation implies that the ignorant and in- 
experienced workmen who supply the capital and the la- 
bor must also act the part of the so-called ‘‘ captains of 
industry,” thus exposing themselves to almost inevitable 
defeat in the keen competitions of business, But codper- 
ation does not necessarily involve anything of the kind. 


It is open to laborers possessed of capital to employ man- | 


agers, just as it is open to managers possessed of capital 
to employ laborers. This appears to us the true and 
probable solution of the labor-problem—with the modifi- 
cation that the manager shall not be simply an employé, 
but a sharer in the profits of the business, and generally 
a contributor to its capital. Of one thing we are con- 


vinced, and that is, that no plan will fully emancipate 


the working-classes which does not involve the laborers’ 
becoming a capitalist, and thus securing a share in the 
advantages which capital will assuredly command under 
any conceivable structure of human society. 

Mr. Larned’s ‘‘ Talks” are brief, and, as he says, de- 
signed only ‘‘ to suggest to some other minds a mode of 
thought which they may be willing to pursue.” They 
show considerable study, however, and a good deal of in- 
dependent thought, and the conclusions and arguments 
are those of a man of strong common-sense who believes 

.in an ethical order as well as in an economical order of 
the universe. The only part of his doctrine (besides the 
strictures on codperation) that seems to us objectionable 
is his attack on inherited wealth, the possession of which 
he regards as of doubtful equity, and therefore likely to 
be abrogated in the progress of society. Doubtless it is 
true, as he affirms, that there is no “ natural right of in- 
heritance ;” but that is not the point. The point is, 
that the power of transmission by inheritance has been 
and is the very strongest incentive to that abstinence 
from current consumption which is the prime condition 
of the creation of capital ; and nothing can be more cer- 
tain than that the abrogation of this power would sub- 
tract far more in the long-run from the ‘‘ wages-fund ” 
than would ever be added to it by available savings of 
the working-classes. 


Ir ever Darwinism, as it is called, is to meet with 
general acceptance at the hands of a generation educated 
in conformity with the great doctrines of Christianity, it 
must be in some such form as that expounded by Pro- 
fessor Asa Gray in his recently-published volume entitled 
** Darwiniana.”! The essays of which it is composed 
were written from the standpoint of one ‘‘ who is scien- 
tifically, and in his own fashion, a Darwinian, philo- 
sophically a convinced theist, and religiously an acceptor 
of the ‘creed commonly called the Nicene,’ as the expo- 
nent of the Christian faith ;” and, quite apart from their 
value as expositions, they are keenly interesting as show- 
ing how an exceptionally able and well-informed man, 
who is fully aware of the difficulties involved, can heart- 

1 Darwiniana: Essays and Reviews pertaining to Darwinism. 
By Asa Gray, Fisher Professor of Natural History (Botany) in 
Harvard University. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


Codperation he dis- | 





| Griffis, A. M. 


| ily accept all that Darwin appears to claim for his theory, 


and at the same time bring it into harmony with one of 
the most orthodox forms of Christian dogma. This 
harmony, it should be added, is not secured by strained 
analogies and subtile interpretations of Biblical texts, but 
by a clear appreciation of the fact that the Creator might 
have worked out his scheme of life by gradual evolution 
as well as by special, direct, and continuous creation, and 
that whether he did so or not science is quite competent 
to determine on the evidence furnished by Nature itself. 

With the exception of the last, on ‘ Evolutionary 
Teleology,” the thirteen papers in the volume were writ- 
ten as occasion called for them during the past sixteen 
years, and contributed to various periodicals, with little 
thought of their forming a series, and none of ever bring- 
ing them together. For this reason they lack the thorough- 
ness of a systematic and coherent treatise, and exhibit a 
tendency to encroach on each other's field, and also to 
some iteration of argument ; but the author rightly con- 
cluded that more would probably be lost than gained by 
an attempt to recast or rewrite them. ‘ It is better,” he 
says, ‘that they should record, as they do, the writer's 
freely-expressed thoughts upon the subject at the time ; 
and to many readers there may be some advantage in 
going more than once, in different directions, over the 
same ground.” The majority of the papers in the vol- 
ume are in the shape of reviews of Darwin's books, as 
they successively appeared, or of the multifarious con- 
troversial writings to which they have given rise ; so that, 
taken together, they present an exceptionally compre- 
hensive survey of the literature of the subject, as well as 
of its scientific and theological aspects. Professor Gray 
is keen in argument, fertile in illustration, and com- 
mands a singularly lucid, animated, and pleasing style ; 
and no one has yet written a book from which the non- 
scientific reader will find it easier to obtain a precise idea 
of the character, scope, and limitations of the Darwinian 
theory. 


One of the best of the many books of which Japan 
has been the subject during the past few years is ‘‘ The 
Mikado’s Empire,” by William Elliot Griffis, A. M.! 
Mr. Griffis was among the first to be brought in contact 
with the Japanese youth who came to this country for 
purposes of education in 1868, and he subsequently spent 
four years in Japan itself under peculiarly favorable cir- 
cumstances. ‘ During all my residence,” he says, ‘I 
enjoyed the society of cultivated scholars, artists, priests, 
antiquaries, and students, both in the provincial and na- 
tional capitals. From the living I bore letters of intro- 
duction to the prominent men in the Japanese Govern- 
ment, and thus were given me opportunities for research 
and observation not often afforded to foreigners. My fa- 
cilities for regular and extended travel were limited only 
by my duties. Nothing Japanese was foreign to me, 
from palace to beggar’s hut. I lived in Dai Nippon dur- 
ing four of the most pregnant years of the nation’s his- 
tory. Nearly one year was spent alone in a daimio’s 
capital far in the interior, away from Western influence, 
when feudalism was in its full bloom, and the old life in 
vogue. In the national capital, in the time well called 
‘the flowering of the nation,’ as one of the instructors 
in the Imperial University, having picked students from 
all parts of the empire, I was a witness of the marvelous 
development, reforms, dangers, pageants, and changes 





1 The Mikado's Empire. Book I. History of Japan from 
660 B. C. to 1872 A. D. Book II. Personal Experiences, Obser- 
vations, and Studies in Japan, 1870-1874. By William Elliot 
Illustrated. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
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of the epochal years 1872, 1873, and 1874. With pride I 
may say truly that I have felt the pulse and heart of New 
Japan.” The result of all these advantages is exhibited 
alike in ‘‘ The History of Japan,” which fills one moiety 
of the book, and in the ‘ Personal Experiences, Obser- 
vations, and Studies in Japan,” which occupy the re- 
mainder. 


of the Japanese people—of their manners and customs, 


social observances, modes of living, political organiza- | 
tion, religious beliefs, mythology, superstitions, folk-lore | 


and fireside stories, industries, sports, and amusements— 
than anything that has previously been offered to West- 
ern readers. Mr. Griffis appears to have really tried to 
see the Japanese from their own point of view, and, 
though his ethical standards are in the last resort those 
of a Christian and an American, he has not allowed them 
to blind him to virtues and noble qualities which happen 


to present themselves in an alien and unfamiliar guise. | 


Few foreigners have enjoyed the privilege of residing for 
a considerable period in an interior city, far remote at 
once from the capital and from the treaty ports, and the 
account which Mr. Griffis gives of his life at Fukui (the 
most detailed portion of his book) shows that the Jap- 
anese are an enterprising, energetic, ambitious, and capa- 


ble people, but amiable, sunny-tempered, courteous to | 


each other and to strangers, and entirely free from that 


brutal prejudice of race which characterizes their Chinese | 


neighbors. 
The historical portion of the work is on a less com- 


prehensive and elaborate scale than that of Mr. Adams, | 


of the British legation, now in course of publication, 


but it contains all that the general reader will care to | 
know, and much more than he will remember; seems to | 


be accurate and reliable ; and is written in a style which is 
animated, if somewhat lacking in dignity. Free use is 
made of native authorities, especially in the legendary 
portions of the history, but the most attractive chapters 
are those which narrate the momentous events of the 
years 1872, 1873, and 1874, of which Mr. Griffis was a 
keenly-interested spectator. 
ous and exceptionally valuable, many of them being from 
photographs, while others were selected from native 
books, and others still are reproductions of original 
sketches by some of the most popular Japanese artists. 


UNDER the title of ‘‘ Condensed Classics,” Mr. Ros- 
siter Johnson, editor of the popular “ Little Classics,” 
has undertaken to prepare a series of works which, if 
the enterprise be supported by the public, will ultimately 
present, in a uniform style and abridged form, the prin- 
cipal novels and romances of Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, 
Bulwer, Hugo, Fielding, and other standard writers of 
fiction. This series, as he suggests, is not intended to 
raise the question whether the works composing it shall 
be read in this edition or in a complete one, but ‘‘ to meet 
the question already existing, whether, in many cases, 
they shall be read in some such edition as this, or not 
read at all;” and he hopes that many readers will be at- 


tracted by the condensed editions, who would never at- | 


tack the complete ones, and also that there are many 
who would be “‘ glad to re-read, in a condensation which 
preserves every dramatic element, those romances which 
once gave them pleasure, but which are now forbidden 
fruits, because of the serious consideration of time.” 
The scheme has a plausible air, and, though actual ex- 
periment only can demonstrate whether or not it meets 
a genuine want, we should not be surprised if portions 


of the series, at least, should be found to possess consid- | 


The latter may fairly be said to give one a | 
more detailed, trustworthy, unbiased, and intimate view | 


The illustrations are numer- | 


erable elements of popular success. We have long 
| thought that an abridged edition of the ‘* Waverley 
Novels” would meet with wide acceptance, knowing, as 
we do, how many readers there are, by no means illiter- 
ate, who confess, with shame, that they have never read 
these great classics, and urge, in excuse, that they are 
intimidated by their ‘‘ innumerable number and vast vo- 
luminousness.” Fielding, Richardson, Smollett, and God- 
| win, have sunk completely below the horizon of modern 
readers, and abridgments of their more noteworthy 
tales ought to prove an acceptable addition to the stores 
| even of those who usually confine their attention to 

‘current literature;” but Dickens and Thackeray are 
| probably too familiar, and their spell too potent and 
recent, for any considerable number of readers to be con- 
tent with their works in a mutilated form. 

As a specimen of the manner in which the work of 
condensation is to be performed, ‘‘ Ivanhoe”! is offered. 
Mr. Johnson has succeeded in reducing this greatest of 
| Scott's romances to less than half its original bulk, with 
| areal gain in dramatic force, sprightliness of narrative, 
and vigor of style. What we miss chiefly is that rich, 
splendid, and romantic medizval atmosphere which gives 
perspective and vrazsemd/ance to the story in its old form, 
and which was produced by an infinity of minute touches 
and details, the majority of which Mr. Johnson is com- 
pelled to omit in order to make room for comparatively 
full accounts of the banquet in Cedric’s Hall, the tourna- 
ment of Ashby-de-la-Zouche, the siege of Front-le- 
Beoeuf’s castle, and the other salient episodes of the nar- 
rative. It is plain that much must be lost in the process 
| of abridgment, and yet we are bound to confess that not 
only is the loss less than we should have thought it, but 
that many readers will find Mr. Johnson's version de- 
| cidedly more interesting than the original work. 


THE recent great advance of physiology toward com- 
pleteness and precision is well illustrated in Professor 


Julius Bernstein's ‘‘ Five Senses of Man.”? It is no very 
long time since a brief chapter or two of a popular trea- 
| tise would suffice to present all that was known concern- 
| ing the phenomena and operations of the sensory organs ; 
| but Professor Bernstein has easily filled a goodly-sized 
volume with facts and details which modern investigation 
has brought to light, but which have, as yet, found no 
place in popular literature or text-books. Of smell and 
taste, indeed, our present knowledge enables us to say 
little more regarding the why and the how than could be 
said at the beginning of the century; but the mysteries 
of sight, hearing, and touch, have been thoroughly ex- 
plored, and there are few bodily organs whose structure, 
function, and methods of action, can be explained as fully 
and as accurately as Professor Bernstein explains those 
of the eye and ear. And we may remark that increased 
| knowledge by no means tends to lessen our conviction 

that man is curiously and wonderfully made. The mere 
fact of sight has always been a marvel; and when we 
come to understand the exceeding complexity of the ap- 
paratus by which it is secured, its curious adaptations, its 
variations of structure, and the wonderful perfection with 
which it operates, our sense of its marvelous character is 
certainly not diminished. So of the ear, with its hardly 
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less delicate adjustments, and the sense of touch, through 
whose instrumentality we get so large a share of our 
knowledge of the external world. 

Professor Bernstein states frankly that he has endeav- 
ored at times to take the reader’a step beyond the domain 
of ordinary popular treatises; and some of his experi- 
ments, and the reasoning based on them, undoubtedly 
imply more knowledge of biological laws and of the 
processes of scientific induction than is possessed by 
most readers. Close attention, however, will enable 
such readers to master at least the bearing even of these, 
and the greater part of the expositions are delightfully 
lucid and simple. 


PERHAPS as much of permanent value as is possessed 
by any memento of the national anniversary will be 
found in “ The First Century of the Republic: A Re- 
view of American Progress.” ! In scope, it covers every 
department of industrial and mental activity in which 
the national intellect, or genius, or taste, has manifested 
itself, and the list of contributors as given below is a suf- 
ficient guarantee of the character and quality of the 
work. Each of the gentlemen whose name figures in 
the table of contents is entitled to speak, and in fact does 
speak, with authority on the subject of which he treats ; 
and in nearly every case the review is a condensation of 
the results of life-long research and special study. As a 
matter of course, the papers are of varying degrees of 
merit, some of the longer ones, such as those on “ Scien- 
tific Progress ” and ‘‘ Mechanical Progress,” attaining to 
the dimensions of treatises, and being a satisfactory and 
adequate record ; while those on ‘‘ American Literature,” 
** Progress of the Fine Arts,” and “‘ Religious Develop- 
ment,” consist of necessity of brief sketches and vague 
generalizations. The paper on ‘“‘ American Literature,” 
in particular, though Mr. Whipple doubtless made as 
good use as possible of the time and space at his disposal, 
strikes us as totally inadequate and somewhat superficial. 
As regards the impression produced by the work as a 
whole, we may say with the publishers that the results of 
this retrospect of a century’s growth, and the reflections 
naturally suggested by these results as to the character- 
istic features of our people, ‘‘ contradict those which are 
drawn from a superficial review of the social and politi- 
cal abuses of the day, and are reassuring as to the hope- 
ful future of the republic.” 


S1ncE Mr. Longfellow exhibits no signs as yet of hav- 
ing exhausted his own store, it would certainly seem as 
if he might be more profitably employed than in compil- 
ing the productions of other writers ; but there can be no 
doubt that his ‘‘ Poems of Places”? will afford readers 
' The First Century of the Republic: A Review of Ameri- 
can Progress. By Theodore D. Woolsey, D. D., LL. D.; F. 
A. P. Barnard, LL. D.; Hon. David A. Wells ; Hon. Francis 
A. Walker; Professor T. Sterry Hunt; Professor Wm. G. 
Sumner ; Edward Atkinson ; Professor Theodore Gill ; Edwin 
P. Whipple; Professor W. H. Brewer; Eugene Lawrence; 
Rev. John F. Hurst, D. D. ; Benjamin Vaughn Abbott ; Aus- 
tin Flint, M.D.; S. S. Conant; Edward H. Knight; and 
Charles L. Brace. Illustrated. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 

2 Poems of Places. Edited by Henry W. Longfellow. Vol- 
umes i. andii. England. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 








an agreeable opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
some of the choicest poetry in the language. Of course, 
if an anthology be sufficiently comprehensive, and the 
selections are of high quality, it makes little difference on 
what plan it is arranged, or what relationship between 
the various constituent poems is attempted to be brought 
out. While on the one hand the chronological arrange- 
ment enables us to observe the changing fashions of poe- 
try, the great mutations of thought, and the different 
themes which at different times seem most powerfully to 
have awakened man’s imagination—on the other, Mr. 
Longfellow’s plan exhibits to us the kind of inspiration 
that has been drawn from the same scene by different 
poets—how Helvellyn, for instance, inspires Sir Walter 
Scott, Wordsworth, and Coleridge, and how London has 
inserted its huge bulk into the verse of two centuries, 
The only objection that has occurred to us on general 
grounds to Mr. Longfellow’s classification is that it would, 
if rigidly applied, exclude all except purely descriptive 
poetry ; but this objection is dissipated when we find 
Keats’s ‘‘Ode to a Nightingale” introduced under 
‘*Hampstead” (which is not even mentioned in the 
poem); and, under “‘ Lynn,” Hood's thrilling ‘‘ Dream 
of Eugene Aram.” 

The two volumes that have already appeared deal 
with “‘ England,” and there will be a third and perhaps 
a fourth before the scene is transferred to another coun- 
try. They are issued in the tasteful and convenient 
‘* Little Classic ” style, and, if carried out on its present 
scale, the series will probably fill a shelf in the library by 
itself. 


THE general reader—that tribunal of last resort in 
literary matters—has so often reversed the verdict of the 
critics in the case of Dr. Holland that it is a somewhat 
discouraging task to point out faults in the productions 
of his pen. We might truthfully say of the contents 
of ‘* Every-Day Topics,”! culled from the multitude of 
brief articles which he has contributed to Serzbner’s 
Monthly during the past five years, that they are rather 
trivial in character for reproduction and preservation in 
book form ; but, then, it cannot be denied that they are 
as good as various others of Dr. Holland's works, which 
once had great vogue, and which are still, as the author 
says, ‘‘so kindly regarded by the public that they main- 
tain for themselves a constant sale.” Readers who have 
been edified by ‘‘ Gold Foil,” ‘‘ Plain Talks on Familiar 
Subjects,” ‘‘ Letters to the Joneses,” etc., will find the 
same literary qualities in ‘‘ Every-Day Topics,” with, 
perhaps, increased precision of treatment and an add- 
ed pungency of style. The limitations of space un- 
der which the articles composing it were written have 
brought about a clear improvement in Dr. Holland's 
work; and the book will commend itself to many as 
showing what a “ plain man” with ‘‘ no nonsense about 
him” thinks of culture, literature and literary men, 
criticism, preachers and preaching, Christianity and sci- 
ence, the temperance question, politics and political men, 
manners, social usages, women, amusements, and those 
other topics of the time that would naturally challenge 
the attention of a wide-awake editor and book-maker. 


1 Every-Day Topics: A Book of Briefs. By J. G. Holland. 
New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 
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